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KN EN AILTSHI RE is ſeated in the 
2E i province of Vork and; dioceſe of 
5 W NA Saliſbury, and has three hundred 
u aud faur pariſhes. It is divided 

ain into tweptyenine » hundreds, and 
s * contains the city of Saliſbury, or 
New Sarum, and twenty-three 
—— namely, Ambteſbury, Auburn, 
Great Bod wein, Bradtord, Calne, Chippenham, 
Orecklade, the Nevizes, 'Dbwiaton, Hareſbury, 
Highworth; Hindon, Eaſt Lavington, Ludgerſhal, 
Mal meſbury, Marlborough, Mere, Swindon, Trow- 
bridge, Warminſter, Weſtbury, Wilton, and 
Wotton Baſſet. This county ſends: thirty-four 
members to parliament, namely, to knights af 
the ſhire, two citizens for Saliſbury, and two bur- 
en for each of the following boroughs, Calne, 
| A 2 Chippenham, 
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Chippenham, Crecklade, the Devizes, Hareſbury, 
Hindon, Downton, Great Bodwin, Marlborough, 
Malmeſbury, Ludgerſhal, Weſtbury, Wilton, 
Wotton Baſſet, and Old Sarum? * A 
We ſhall enter this county from the moſt northern 
road, leading acroſs it from Berkſhire to Briſtol, 
where we come to HicuworTH, which derives 
its name from its ſituation on a hill, that ſtands in 
the middle of a rich vale, near the borders of 
Berkſhire, at the diſtance of ſeventy-three miles 
weſt of London: It is called a borough, though 
it never ſent members to parliament. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor and an alderman, has a market on 
Wedneſdays, and two fairs, held on the 12th of 
Auguſt, and the 10th of October, for all forts of 
cattle, ſheep, horſes and ſwine. E 
From Highworth the road extends ſeven miles 
ſouth- weſt to the village of Blunſdon St. Andrew, 
from whence a road extends ſix miles north by 
weſt to CRICKLADE, or CREKELADE, à town 
ſeated on the Thames, which here begins to be 
navigable, eighty-one miles weſt of London, It 
is ſaid that this town was anciently called Cerig- 
wlad, a Britiſn word, which ſignifies a. ſtony. or 
rocky country, like that in which the town is ſitu · 
ated ; but ſome are of opinion, that its name is 
compounded of the Saxon words Craecca, a brook, 
and Ladian, to empty ; becauſe the two ſmall 
ſtreams, the Churn and Rey, here diſcharge 
themſelves into the Thames. Others ſay, that 
this place was called Grekelade, from there being 
anciently a Greek ſchool at this place, which be- 
ing tranſlated to Oxford, was the origin of the 
ugiverſity of that city; but Camden ſeems to be 
of opinion that this ſtory is fahulous. Creke- 
lade is, however, of great antiquity, and was 
formerly a conſiderable place, though at pre- 
ſent it has nothing extraordinary. It contains 
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about one thouſand four hundred houſes; is an an- 


cient borough by preſctiption, governed by a bai- 


liff, has a pariſh church; and a free- ſchool, found- 
ed by Robert Jenner, Eſq; and ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament: A1 3x, 
Here was an hoſpital, dedicated to St. John 
Baptiſt, under the government of a warden or 
prior, fo early as in the reign of king Henry the 
Third. Crekelade has a market on Sat urdays, 
and two fairs, held on the fecond Thurſday in 
April, for ſheep, cows and calves; and on the 
21ſt of September, for chapmens goods, and for 
Fri of fervent. -: 1! 995 mon 750 oft pan 
PURTON is à Village three miles ſouth' by weſt 
of Crekelade, Ih opening a grave a few years 
apo, in the chaneel: of the church here, a free- 
ſtone coffin was found, at the depth of three feet 
from the ſurface; it was fix feet ſix inches long, 
twenty-two inches broad; eleven inches deep, and 
three inches thick. The coffin was hollowed with 
great exactneſs, to receive the head, but in other 
reſpects, was of no very curious workmanſhip. 
In the bottom was a ſmall hole, probably intended 
to let out the moiſture, It had no'lid, and from 
ſome remains of a board in it, the lid was proba- 
bly-of wood. There was no inſcription upon it 
to ſhew its antiquity, but it is highly probable 
that it had lain there for ſome centuries. Three 
fculls of an ordinary ſize were taken out of it; 


but as it did not ſeem capable of receiving more 
than one corpſe, they probably fell in by accident. 


- On returning back into the road to Blunſdon 
St. Andrew, and proceeding a little above two 
miles to the ſouth by eaſt; we come to SWINDON, 
a ſmall inconfiderable town, that has a fine proſ- 
pet over the vale of White Horſe in Berkſhire, 
and is ſeated at the diſtance of ſeventy-three miles 
from London. It has a ſmall market on Mondays, 
10 A 3 and 
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and four fairs, held on the gth of April, the fe 
cond Monday after the 14th of May, and the 
ſecond Monday after the I Ith of September, for 
cattle. of all forts, hogs and ſheep; and on the 
ſecond Monday in Genen for. fat cattle, ſheep 
and hogs 4 12 IT% 

- Returning, back ing Page es 8 and proceeding 
aw miles to the, welt, you paſs by Worrox 
BassET,. or WeoTon BAsET;. which lies two 
miles to the ſouth of the road. This is a borough 
town by charter and preſcription, and ſends two 
members to parliament, It is ſeated in a large 
park, not far from the foreſt of, Bedern, thirty 
miles north of Saliſbury, and ſeventy- eight welt 
of London. It is governed by al mayor two al- 
dermen, and twelve capital Hurgeſſes; yet is ſo 
mean a place, that moſt of the —— are thatch- 
ed, and the loweſt mechanic. is often at the head 
of che corporation. It has & ſmall manufacture 
of cloth, a eharity-fcheoly u market on Thurſ- 
days, and three fairs, held on the 4th of May, 
the 13th of November, and the Igth, of Decem- 
ber, for cows and ſwine; - 

In this town was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated 
to St. John, and united, 'in the time of Henry 
the Fourth, to the priory of Bradenſtoke in this 
county. 

On returping back into the moody and oroceed- 
ing nine miles farther te the weſtward, you come 
to MALMESBZURY, Which is ſeated upon à hill 
near the banks of the river Avon, which almoſt 
ſurtounds it, twenty miles to the weſt by ſouth of 
Highworth, twenty-ſix eaſt by north of Briſtol, 
forty-two welt by ſouth of Oxford, and ninety 
, welt by fouth of Londen, It is an ancient bo- 
rough, fotmerly defended by a caſtle, ngwin-ru- 
ins. This caſtle is ſaid to have been built by a 


king of the Britons,” who gave it 4he * 
| acre 
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Oner- Bla Bladoy and an its being daitroyed in te 
Saxon wars, mere aroſe out of its ruins sgether 
caſtle, named Ingelborge, whigh, alſo gave name 


to the place, and Was continued till Maildulphuss:. 
aScats monk, being delighted with:the pleaſant - 
neſs-of the; wood, under: the hijl;, lized. here un. 
hermit ; bug, afterwards ſetting up a ſchool, built 
a little hermitage for himfelt. and his Chelars z 
hencg tis town, began, to be called Maildulpheſs 
bury, which in of time was changed 
W Aldhal m, ons of, Maiddblec 
who, hecame-univerally efccmed: 


neee ſaid ta ba 
li 
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who ret in Latin ant 
e make. Latin eqnye ted chis 
he * intq a Gael. ey, and was the ſtrit 
ab Berthwald, by the conſent of being Bthcls 
red, gave Sommerford upon Thames to it; and 
abous the R 675, FEleutherius, biſhpp of Win- 
eheſter,, gare the taun of Malmeſbuty tom it. 
King E , whole body lies buried here, was. 
a great hegefactor, and ſo fond of the memory 
ot St, Duet that Ae: Shalal hien for his tutelar 
Kae. Other benefactors were king Edgar, king 
dward, the. Cogfeſſor, king William the Con- 
queror, and his deen. Theſe monks werd ef 
the Benedichins order. 3 their abbgt had the digni- 
ty of the mitre, and; ſat in parliament. At the 
preſſion this abbey was endowed with a revenue! 
a W at . N Ad- per anaum. The 
greateſt part, of tha abbey. is till ſtandiag, and 
plainly Appears. Hy nave been very well built and: 
very; loftys;(clpgeiay that part of it that is now: 
the. payith, church. Of theſe, remains we have gi- 
ven an Gligrated view: - It. is ſaid there was aid a 


ee e emis}; 105 -haveg 
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houſe, of, Britiſh nuns bere, who werg-fuppreſied 
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ſuffered themleves to be debaiched by the ſoldiers 
of the eaſtle. | | 
The "town une debt by Edward, | 
king of the Weſt Saxons, about the year 916. 4 
and afterwards by king Athelſtan his ſon; but is 
at preſeit governed under a chatter of king Wil- 
liam the Third by an alderman, who is choſen 
yearly, twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four 
afſiſtants, Jandholders, and commoners. It is at 
preſent a neat town, which has no leſs than ſix 

bridges over the Lower Avon. Beſides the church, 
there are ſeveral meeting · houſes, and an alms- 
hole for four men and four women, founded by 
Mr. Jenner, goldſmith of London, It ſends two 
members to parliament, and has a market on Sa- 
turdays, with three fairs, held on the 17th of 
March, the 7th of April, and the 26th of May, 

for cattle and horſes. 

Thomas Hobbes, a famous writer in the ſeven- 
teenth century, was the for! of a clergyman of 
Malmeſbury, and born in that town on the 5th of 
April, 1588. He received his edueation' at the 
grammaz-ſchool of his native place, and at Mag- 
qalen college in Oxford. Hateing finiſhed his 
caurſe of academical hurbing, he became tutor to 
William lord Cavendiſh, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
Devonſhire, with who! he made the tour of 
France and Italy. Upon his return to England, 
he reſumed, with freſn vigour, the proſecution of 
his ſtudies, and acquired ſuch a knowledge of the 
Latin, and Greek languages, as juſtly gained him 
the character of one of the beſt linguiſts of the 
age. Foreſeeing the public troubles that enſued, 
he- tranſlated into Engliſh - De Hiftory o Thucy- 
 dides, with'a view, if poſſible, to allay the popu- 
lar ferment, by ſhewing the fatal conſequences of 
inteſtine commotions. But while he was engaged 
in the execution of this work, he was 
18 
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his patron, as alſo of his pupil, who died at the 
diſtance of little more than two years from one 
another; upon which he went once more as a tra- 
velling governor with the ſon of Sir Gervaſe Clif- 
ton: but returning foon after to England, he un- 
dertook the 'tuition' of the young earl of Devon- 
ſhire, It was likewiſe with a deſign to prevent 
the national troubles, that he compoſed his book, 
intitled, De Cive, which at length grew up into 
that which he ſtiled his Leviathan ; a'work, that 
drew upon him a great number of adverſaries, and 
was formally cenfured by the parliament and con- 
vocation. During the civil war he reſided chiefly at 
Paris, where he inſtructed the prince of Wales, af- 
terwards king Charles the Second, who, though he 
in the ſequel withdrew from him his public fa- 
vour, on account of the exceptionable nature of 
ſome of Mr. Hobbes's writings, yet, ever retain- 
ed for him the higheſt regard; and upon his reſto- 
tation beſtowed on him a penſion of 100 l. a year, 
and always, it is ſaid, kept his picture in his 
cloſet. About the year 1652, Mr. Hobbes re- 
turned to England; and continued from that time 
to his death to reſide, for the moſt part, at Chatſ- 
worth, the ſeat of the earl of Devonſhire, where 
he enjoyed every conveniency he could poſſibly 
deſire. So great was his reputation, not only 
among his own countrymen, but likewiſe amon 

foreigners, that he received a viſit from the duke 
of Tuſcany, who accepted his picture and a com- 
plete collection of his works. A little before his 
death he was ſeized with a ſtrangury and palſy, 
which deprived him of his reaſon ; and he expired 
gently, without ſtruggle or convulſion, on the 4th 
of December, 1679, in the ninety-firſt year of 
his age. Towards the latter end of his life he 
frequently received the ſacrament ; but his ſtate of 
inſenſibillty in his laſt illneſs, prevented him, at 
>>"; rfl A 5 that 
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that, time, from giving this public proof of his. 
belief of the Chriſtian faith. His greateſt anxiety, 
it is ſaid, in his old age, was to find a proper mot- 
fo for his tomb-ſtone ;- and among thoſe, which 
were ſuggeſted to him by his friends, that, it is re- 
porte), which pleaſed him beſt was; This is.the 
Philoſopher's Stone; though another was inſcribed 
upon his grave. He was certainly a man of great 
learning and abilities, but extremely poſitive and 
dogmatical ; and it was owing to this obſtinacy of 
temper, that, though in his conteſt with the ma- 
thematicians, he was evidently, in the wrong, yet 
he could never be perſuaded to change his opmion. 
es the works already mentioned, he wrote a 
book, intitled, Human Nature; another, De Cor- 
fora Politico; a third, called, Behemoth, or 4 
Hiſtory of the Civil Wars; and many other pieces. 
He likewiſe tranſlated Homer's, Iliad and Ody fley 
dec od if. 0 bo 
NEwTOxN, or Lo NEWTON, a vill; e two 
miles north of Malmeſbury, affords a delightful 
proſpect to the ſouth, particularly of the ruins of 
the abbey, and of Charleton houſe and park, 
where the earls of Berkſhire had a feat before the 
civil wars, till it was demoliſhed by the ſoldiers, 
At the upper end of this village was the ſeat of 
Sir Giles Efcourt, lord of the manor. This town 
is ſaid to have ſtood formerly higher in the fields, 
which is confirmed by the ak- of houſes 
being frequently diſcovered by the plough; but 
being burnt down, it was rebuilt where it now 
Wack, and was thence called Newton, or New- 
town. At the upper end of it, near the old ma- 
nor houſe, is a fine ſountain, incloſed with free- 
fone, whence the water was brought by pipes to 
the abbey of Malmeſbury.  _ 
Three miles to the weſt of Malmeſbury, and 
about a mile weſt of the road, is GREAT SHER 
h STONE; 


. 
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"STONE, A village that is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman ſtation, not only on account of its ſitua- 
10 on the Foſſe way, But thiefly becayfe a great 
many Roman coins, fog. of which were of fil- 

ver, have been found there ; yet what was its Ro- 

man name we cannot difcoref. This village has 
two fairs, held on the 12th of May, and the 2d 
or October, for oxen and fat cattle. 

Nine miles to the fouth by weſt of Malmefbury 
is CASTLECOMB, a village Thar en a fair on he 
4th of May, for horned cattle, ſheep and horſes. 

'At'SLAUGHTERFoRD, three miles to the ſouth 
of Caſtlecombe, a great battle is ſaid to have þeen 
fought between the Saxons and the Danes, and a 

reat number of the latter lain. At BuxyWood, 
in this neighbourhood, is a double intrenchment, 
where the Danes are fu pppſee to have encamped 
before the above battle. = 

Seven miles ſouth-weſt: of ChiMiecombe 1s 
"CuieytEnmBAm, one of the chief towns of the 
"Weſt-Saxons, by whom it was called Gyppanham, 
which fignifies a Acting ace. Here was one of 
the ipataces of the Weſt-Yaxon kings, which King 
E are in his will; bequeathed 10 his: -pounge A 
daughter Elfleda, che Wife of aldwin, el 
Flanders. It is Teated on the Lower Alon, over 

which it has a 'handfome btidge of ſixteen arche , 
ninety- four miles weſt of London. It is a large, 
populous, and well built town, with a m nifi- 
cent church, faid to habe been erected e fa- 
mily of the Hungerfords, thoug h f * 
have it only beautifled by them. Nepal, Roweve 
a chapel, {tilt called Hüngerford's chapel. 00 
ter, ford Hungerford, obtaine# a licenſe fro 
king Henry the Sixth, for foundin "g a chantty in 
this 8 or elſewhere in the pariſh, to pray for 
the good e ate and fouls of his ſens: as alfo for 

thoſe of 'Henry the Fifth, and Catharine his wife, 

| A 6 As 
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as well as, thoſe of all the faithful deceaſed, This 

town is a great thoroughfare, from its ſtanding in 

* the road between London and Briſtol. It is an 

ancient borough, by preſcription, and being in- 
corporated by queen Mary, is governed by a bailiff 
and twelve burgeſſes, and ſends two members to 
parliament, who are elected by the burgage-holders, | 
"na returned by the bailiff. It has a manufacture 
of cloth; a ſchoal for twenty-four boys; a mar- 
ket on. Saturdays, and four fairs, held on the 6th 
of May, the. L1ith of June, tbe 18th of October, 
and the goth of November, for horſes, horned 
catile, ſheep and hogs. 

John Scott, an eminent divine and en 
vriter in the ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of 
'A grazier, and was born at Chippenham, in the 
year 1638, Deſigned by his parents for a civil 
occupation, he ſerved about three years as an ap- 

prentice in London; but his genius leading him 

ſtrongly to the purſuits of literature, he abandon- 
ed his trade, and retired to Oxford. Having com- 
pleted his courſe of academical education, he en- 
tered into orders, and became ſucceſſively chaplain 
of St. Thomas's in Southwark, curate of the chapel 
| 4 the Trinity in the Minories, reQorof St. Peter le 
; Poor in Broad. ſtreet, lecturer of one of the churches 
in Lombard-ſtreet, prebendary of Bromeſbury in 

St. Paul's cathedral, and rector of St. Giles's in 

the Fields. According to Dr. Hickes, he refuſed 
A biſhoprię, and ſome inferior preferments, becaufe 

20 e could not take the oaths to king William. His 

hriſtian Life, which is his principal performance, 

has rendered his name immortal. He died March 
the roth, 1695, 5, and was interred in the rector” 8 
vault in the church of St. Giles. 

b Lacock, a village three miles ſouth of Chip- 
penham, had a caſtle built by Dunwallo Malutius, 
king of the Britons, when this was a e 

Place. 
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place. A nunnery was alſo founded here by Ela, 
the daughter and. heireſs, of William Devereux, 
earl of Roſman and Saliſbury, and widow of Wil- 
liam, ſurnamed de Longeſpe; illegitimate ſon of 
Henry the Second. Being a lady of a maſculine 
ſpirit, ſhe executed the office of ſheriff of the 
county of Wilts, for ſeveral years, till ſhe is ſaid 
to have received a revelation, directing her to build 
this convent in Snails Mead, to the, honour of St. 
Mary and St. Bernard, which ſhe founded in the 
year 1229, and finiſhed; in 1233, ſettling on it 
the manors of Lacock, Hethorp, and Biſbop- 
trove, with part of that of Hedington, with ſe- 
veral advowſons. William de Longeſpe, her fon, 
confirmed theſe, and added others, as did alſo 
king Henry the Third. Ela aſſuming the habit, 
was elected abbeſs, which ſhe held eighteen years, 
but at length reſigned, on account of her great 
age, five years before her death, and lies buried 
in the choir, as does the body of Stephen, earl of 
Ulſter and juſtice of Ireland, her ſecond ſon. At 
the diſſolution its annual revenue, according to 
Dugdale, amounted to 1981. 98. 2 d. and ac- 
cording to Speed, to 205 l. 125. 3 d. It was 
then granted to William Sherington, from whom 
it came by marriage to the Tolbots, in which fa- 
mily it {till continues. This nunnery is now turned 
into a dwelling-houſe, the architecture of which 
appear to be of conſiderable antiquity, particularly 
a curious tower, with a turret on the top. 
King Henry the Third granted this town a 
weekly market, and an annual fair, to laſt for 
three days; but it has now two fairs, held on the 
7th of July, and the 21ſt of December, for horn- 
ed cattle, ſheep and horſes. 

STANLEY, a village two miles eaſt by ſouth of 
Chippenham, was a monaſtery of Ciſtercian monks, 
founded by the empreſs Matilda, at Lokeyell, in 
0 | the 
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the year 11 61, but was removed three years after 
4 Stanley, by her fon Henry the Second. Its 
revenues were valued at the fuppreffion b Dug- 
Uale, ne a yer; and by 8 at . 
Bye 122 

Four Gd north of Chippenham i is Neunte, 
or KINO ron, à village, near which is a ſingle de- 
tached camp, ſuppoſed to be Roman. There 
was here alſo = Benedictine priory, founded by 
Robert Burneh, "biſhop of Bath and- Wells, for 
nuns of that order, in the beginning of the reign 
of king Henry the Second, It was dedicated to 
the Virgie Mary, and was valued at the diffolu- 
tion, at 25 l. gs. 1 d. by Dugdale ; and at about 
= by Speed. 
Ci Ack, ol called 'BraADENSTOKE, 2 
village feven miles north-eaſtof Chippenham, bad 
a mall but well endowed monaſtery of canons re- 
pale, ef the order of St. A gultin, built by 
Walter Devereux, who was made lord of Saliſbu- 
ry and Amberbury by the Conqueror, and who, 
in his old age, took the habit, died, and was 8 
ried here. His ſon, patrick, "ery of Sali 
confirmed all that his father had given, and m 
large additions to chis monaſtery. Here was bu- 
Tied the heart of Stephen of Ulſter, juſtice of kre- 
land, the ſon of Ela, daughter of Patrick. It 
had Never other benefactors, and its revenue at 
the diſſolotion amounted, according to Dugdale, 
to 212 J. 19 8. 3d. a year; and according to 
Speed, to 170 . 10 8. Bd. The pri tory is THY en- 
tire, or le the greateſt patOpr* it. _ is con- 
verre inte a peritlerman's feat. 5 | 

"This village Has two fits, beid- on the wk of 
April, and on the 19th of September, for horn- 
ed cattle, „ horſes and cheeſe. 

About five miles to the eaſtward of Clityipen- 
ham is CALNe; which ts a fmal dut ancient town, 

formerly 
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formerly, endowed with: various privileges, and is 
ſuppoſed to have riſen, out of the, 'rujns.of an old 
8 v, on the gther, ſide. of the river 
Calne, near Studley, where Roman goins are ſre- 
n found. Here was one of the! palaces of 
the Wel-Syxon kings, and, it is very probable 
that it had a caſtle, as one of the ſtreets of the 
town is called Caſtle ſtreet, and a, common field 
adjoining, calle Caſtle-field, though there are no 
traces of a caſtle remaining. There was here an 
hoſpital of Black canons, dedicated x0 St. John, 
in the reign of Henry the Third governed by g 
maſter, warden, or prior, and valued: at the diſs 
ſolution at 21. 2s. 84. a year. | 


A remarkable accident happened in 'this town 


in the year 977, for a great ſynod or convocation 
being held here, at which the king, the nobility, 
and Yiſhaps were , preſent, to decide a gonteſt be- 
tween the el and ſecular prieſts, relating to 
the celibacy of the clergy, and to the monłs holde 
ing of benefices, which was conſidered by the fe» 
culars as an encroachment upon their rights. As 
a Scotch biſhop, in the courſe of the debate, was 


pleading with great warmth, for the fequlars, all 


the timbers of the aſſembly room! ſuddenly gave 

way, and the whole ſtructure fell to the ground, 
By this accident moſt of the ſecular, prieſts were 
killed and buried under the ruins, and ſome of the 
other prieſts were alſo killed, and many wound- 
ed; but the feat of the. archbiſhop Dunſtan, Who 
was the chief advocate for the manks, and the 
preſident of the ſynod, remaining firm, and he be- 
ing unhurt, his prefervation was änterpreted as a 
miraculous, declaration of,,heaven, in their fa- 
vour, Upon which, the ſecular priefts, in Dun- 
itan's province, were turned out, and monks pla- 


— - * 


ced in their room. 
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ln November, 1725, there fell ſuch an excel. 
ſive rain at Calne, that the river ſuddenly over- 
towed its banks, and ſome perfons were dtowned 
in the ſtreet, in ſight of their neighbours, who 
were afraid ef ventüring to their relief; the flood 
damaged ſeveral houſes and vaſt quantities of 
goods; and among other things of great weight, 
earried off a caſk of oil, containing a hundred 
gallons. 
This town is beuted an a ſtony hill, eighty-eight 
miles weſt of London, and though ſmall, is po- 
pulous and well built. It is a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and has ſent members to *parliament ever 
ſince the twenty-ſixth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Firſt. 'It is governed by two ſtewards 
annually choſen, and burgefſes without limitation, 
The inhabitants have a manufacture of cloth. 
Here is a neat chureh, one or two meeting-houſes 
of Proteſtant diſſenters, a charity - chool for forty 
s, 'a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, held 
on the õth of May, for horfes, horned cattle, 
ſneep and cheeſe,” 1 on he 20 of Auguſt, for 
to 

Eight mer to the eaſt by fouth of Calne, and 
two miles to the ſouth of the road from Catne'to 
Marlborough, is ST. Anne's Hitt, which has a 
fair on the 6th of Auguſt, for horfes, ſheep” and 
cheeſe. 

Thirteen miles to the weſtward of Calne is 
MAnLBonoUe n, which derives its name from its 
fituation at the bottom of a hill of chalk, anctentiy 
called Marle, forty miles eaſt of Briftol, ſeven- 
teen weſt of Newbury, and ſeventy- five welt. of 
London, It ſtands on a Roman road, and was 
the Roman ſtation called Cunetio. Here are the 
ruins of a caſtle, which ſeems to have been a Ro- 
man work. Afterwards, in the Saxon and Nor- 
man times, a larger caſtle was built upon the ſame 
4 ground, 
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ground, and took in more compaſs; and here Ro- 

man coins have been found. The ſquare about | 
the church in the eaſtern pry W 8 be 
the ſite of a temple. 

There are . alſo the remains of a pricky; the 
gatehouſe of which is {till left. This priory was 
of the Sempringham order, and ſubſiſted before 
the reign of king John. It was a royal founda- 1 
tion, dedicated to St. Margaret, and its revenue | 
was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 30}. 98. 6d. a 
year, Here was an hoſpital for a maſter and ſeve- 
ral poor ſick brethren; in the: beginning of the 1 
reign of king Henry the Third, It was dedicated Þ 

Thomas of Canterbury, and in the time of 

king Richard the Second, was annexed to the 
above priory. Here was alſo an hoſpital for bre- 
thren and ſiſters, before the ſixteenth year of the 
reign of king John: it was dedicated to St. John 
Baptiſt, and /its revenues valued at the ſuppreſſion, 
at 61. 18 8. 4d. per annum. In this town was 

likewiſe a houſe of White friars, founded in 136, 
by John — and William Remeſbeſch, 
merchants. 

Marl borough i is an ancient boroughs by preſerip- 
tion, but has been ſince incorporated, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, two juſtices, twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four burgeſſes, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, 
two ſerjeants at mace, and other officers. A par- 
liament was once held here, and a law for the ſup- 
preſſion of tumults, ſtill retains the title of the ſta- 
tutes of Marlborough. This town has ſuffered 
greatly by fire, particularly in the year 1728. It 
is at preſent well built, and chiefly conſiſts of one 
broad ſtreet, with a piazza on one whole {ide of 
it. As it ſtands in the great road from London 
to Bath and Briſtol, it is well furniſhed with cdn- 
venient inns. It is famous for its beer, but has 

Few W the chief tradeſmen ef the 
vol town 
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towh being ſhop-keepers; Here ate tuo pariſſi 
churches, ſeveral meeting: houſes ſor the diſſenters, 
and acharity-ſchool, founded in 1712, for forty- 
four children. On the weſt ſide of the tewiun is 
an z artifacial mount, with a ſpiral Walk, and on 
the /top of it, an oftagon ſummer-houſe. Ibis 
towh gives the title of duke tothe noble family of 
Spencer. It ſends two members. to parliament, 
has a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, held on 
the 1Qth-of July, and the 22d of November, for 
John Hughes, an eminent poet and judicious 
gritie, in the beginning of the prefent century, 
was tho ſon; of a worthy citizen af London, and 
born at! Marlborough om the agth of January, 
1677. He received the rudiments or claſſical 
learning at a private ſchool in London; and tho” 
not-hleft withian;academical education, he excelied 
in taſte, as wellzas in genius, many who have en- 
pyedtbat advantage. : His turn for poetry began 
do diſcover nſelf in the nintteentb year of his 
age, when he tranſlated into Engliſh one of the 
molt celebrated odes of Horace, and . drew. the: 
outlines of a tragedy. But the firſt piece he pub- 
lithed was a poem on the treaty of Utrecht, 
yrhich made its appratance in 1697. From this 
time be continued, till the day of his death, to 
tavout the world with many other ingenious com- 
politians; both in poetry and proſe. He was the 
author of ahove twenty papers in the Spectator and 
Tatler; and had one advantage above moſt of 
His contemporary poets, that he was equally ver- 
ſechin cht: ſrſter arts af pnetry, muſic, and draws 
ig. His! uncommon merit recommended him to 
the patronage: of the lord chancellor Cowper, 
who appointed him ſecretary to the commiſſions of 
the peace: He continued in the ſame.  employ- 
ment under/thegath of Marclesficld, and held 
(78, dul 
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till his death, which happened on the:1,7th of 
February, 1720, the very night in which. his tra- 
gedy, intitled, The Siege of Damaſcus, was fir ſt 
acted. He was then in the ſorty- third year of 
his age. e d e | tires. as 
About two miles to the ſouth-eaſt, of Marlbo- 
tough is SAVERNAKE foreſt, | which, anciently be- 
longed to the Sturmies, from whom it fell by mar- 
riage to the great grandfather of Edward Seymour, 
duke of Somerſet, and protector of England, in 


the year 1547, in whoſe, male line, it continued 


till 1671, when. it came to Elizabeth, the ſiſter 
and heireſs of her brother, William Seymour, 
duke of Somerſet, Who. marrying Thomas, lord 
Bruce, afterwards the ſecond earl of Ayleſbury, 
their ſon, the laſt earl, leſt this foreſt to his ne- 
phew Thomas Bruce Brudenel, the preſent” lord 
Bruce. This foreſt, which is ſaid to be the only 
one in England in the poſſeſſion of -a! ſubjeR, 1s, 
with his lordſhip's, adjoining pack of Tottenham, 
bout twelye miles in ciroumference; and is not. 
only plentifully, ſtocked with red and. fallow deer, 
but ornamented with delightful walks and viſtas, 
cut through its woods and coppices, eight of 
which meet in a ſpacious opening, near the cen- 
ter. The avenues, planted. in elumps, fronting 
Tottenham houſe, his lordſhip's ſeat, is noble and 
magnificent, and, might be reckoned complete, if 
a —— obeliſk was grected on its ſummit. That 
houſe was built under the direction of the late earl 
of Burlington, an the ſite of a palace that was 
burnt down by the rebels in the reign of Charles 
the Firſt, but is in toe low a fituation; how 
ever, the gardens, are elegantly deſigned, and ex. 
tremely pleaſant. n o rn Harb 
At ABuRy, on Marlborough downs, about ve 
miles weſt of Marlborough, are a few huge ſtones, 
like thoſe of Stone-henge, which will Wen 
＋ 
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ter deſctibed ; and theſe ſtupendous remains are 
alſo ſuppoſed to be the ruins of an ancient temple 
of the Druids. Dr. Stukeley i is of opinion, that 
this temple is much more ancient than that of 
Stone-henge, and was ſo large, that the whole 
village is now contained within its circumference, 
However, it is very difficult to diſcover its form, 
on account of the many orchards, gardens, and 
incloſures about it. It was encompaſſed by a high 
rampart, with a proportionable ditch on the in- 
ſide, which proves that it was not a fortification ; 
for if it was, the ditch* Wore 1 been on the 
outſide of the rampart:. 

From Abufy to Weser Krwver, there is 4 
kind of walk about a mile i in length, which was 
once incloſed on both ſides with large ſtones; on 
one ſide the incloſure is, in many places, broke 
down, and the ſtones taken wy; but the other 
fide is almoſt entifte 

In a field near Keiitier az nage loten; 
which ſand upright; and are called the Devil's 
Coĩts, but are ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh deities. 

- At GxRAT OõBORN, three miles north of 
Marlborough, Maud de Wallingford, about the 
year 1149, founded a convent of Benedictine monks, 
ſubordinate to the __— bf Bec Herlowyn in 
Normandyj ex- 

Four miles north of Marlborough i is BAR BURY 
HILL, upon the top of which ſtood a caſtle, en- 
compaſſed with a double ditch and other fortifica- 
tions. There are ſevefal'barrows in the adjacent 
plain, whence it is concluded that ſome great bat- 
_ tle was fought there, and that this was the place 
called in the Saxon anndls Beranbyrig, where 
Kenrick, king of the Weſt-Saxons, and bis ſon 
Ceaulin, ſoaght the Britons in the year 555. 

- Six miles to the eaſt of Marlborough is-Rams- 
BURY, a town' on the road from London to — 
144 about 
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about half a mile in length, which was, in the 
beginning of the tenth century, mage a; biſhop's 
ſeg, in which Ur n e ſucceſſively; Aye 
bo neyer had Fd 4 chapter for the clergy.' About the 
Year 1060, is dioceſe was united to t at o b Sher- 
orn in Bete and the united ſees were, in 
$0725 tranſlated by 'biſhop. Herman to Saliſbury. 
s now only 2 for its pleaſant meadows on 
"the banks of the river Kennet, and oy iN ye 
beer May ny in requeſt. in London. 
market, as two fai e ir 6 
May, and the 25th, of ee for erte, 
cows, ſheep and tons 3 te), 1 50115 
About. hve. miles north of Ramlbury! is Au- 
15 55 = town, ſeated on Fee the 
river, Kennet, and is a, very inconſidgrable ae. 
It pa market,on Tueſdays, but no 19 0 Lay 
ON ar FA8TON,, fix, miles ſouth. of 
Mal, poro n e Priory, dedicated to.the Holy 
Trinity, rh on of captiyes, as an- 
cient as N N King Heary the Third. It is 
ſaid to have been founded by 8 archdeacon 
of Sal ern and: its revenue was valued, at the 
e 42.1. las. Ni annum. 
We HOW: prog . the =, which leads 
from, Hungerford in Berkſhire,, ſouth by, weſt to 
Saliſbury. About four miles to the welt © this 
road, and nearly at the ſame diſtance to the ſouth- 
ward of Ramſbury, is BeDwin, or GREAT BED- 
WIN, Which is ituated ſeventy- two miles from 
London, and is an ancient borough by preſcrip- 
tion. It ſends, two members to parliament, and 
is governed by a portrieve, angually choſen at the 
court-leet . of the lord of the borough; the por- 
trieve chuſes a bailiff and other officers. In the 
PASGO times this is ſaid to have been the metro- 
is of, the juriſdiction of Ciſſa, viceray of Wilt- 
hi an Berkſhire, under the king, of the Weſt- 
axons. 
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axons. Te built u caſtle in the ſouth'p = of the 
*town,, the ditehes of Which re fill viGeſe:” "Bet. 


Win has 4 ſpacioqs church butt of racy 2 
tit Oro . Haff as they. T5Te is in the-forth 
7 x Erols; with 4 f toher in tue milde, an 
'of fix bells. his town bas a malket 
Tue „And. two faire, hetd on the 230, of April, 


and the 5th of July, for hotfes, Cows, bore Shi 15 


1 
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as EE ering nt 
is time . 37 5 16225 it 
Great Pede, e dete Chriſtl church in 
Oxford. He intended: at firſt to make divinity his 

profeſſion, but being diverted from chat deſign by 
Be national” ng? he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of phyfic'; and in this faculty he took t. 
degree of Tg ein 1645. During the civil 
ir ko bore arms for His maftſty imthe; e'rarriſon of 


Hardware. 


wtf a oP 9 at place to 
"the patliamertar) forces g 4 — to prackiſe bis 
rofeſſion; and Toon eapne fam "his "Till 


3 uid his ſuceeſs. | Tealbufl 3 to the church 
ot Eng fand, even ift the moſt dangerdus ti be 
e . room inlhis houſeto be an 0 8 


dme 2 Fig rg td the erbte 
Lott fr&ipion.” n 1660 he was cheſen Jed- 


leian profe or of natural! Philoſophy, and ho- 
Hee with. the degree of doctor of phyfic. In 
1654 he: diſcorered the famous — — ſ pring at 
Alte, Hear N Northamptonſhire; and 
In ho 'eurfe of th year pubBthod' fis ce- 
| 1 22 on 2 army of the Bruin. 
*Otfort to London in 1666, hr 

be Lar the fifft members of the Royal So- 
clety ; 41 uited 25 an Sangre practice in 
bis Sofas, as Had Hardly ever been en to ed by 
any former phyſician, 50 after he —_ 


- fellon of tke college of ohyfibhand, tn td” ap- 
nor 
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inted. phy ſician in ordinary to king Charles the 
Second. Who offered to — ak upon him .the 
honour of kni iehthood, which, however,, he der 
clined. A naturally of 4 frugal and parſi- 
monious RON he was extremely, liberal to, the 
poor 3 and was the deep ſenſe which be had 
of religion, that he duly attended divine ſervice 
every er before Te =p to viſit his patients. 
He died of Li leurif e the 2 16759 
and was interred eſtminſter- ahbe Beſides 
the piece eien e es mob ce 
lebrated wee wrote. a treatiſe, De Ani- 
md Brutorum 3. angther, infitled, Phaxmacantice 
Rationslss ; a, thſtd, led, \ Patholog;ae Cerebri & 
We Specimen ; and ſeveral other works. 
. Eight. miles 1. ſouth, of Bedwin is Lug- 
GERSHALL, ALL, Or LVAGERSHAL, 
which 1s Ense ty- ſeven miles to the weſtward 
of London. 155 r 2 ie at borough by preſcrip- 
tion, governed b annually chofen at the 
court: let of the Jord 75 the — The town, 
| howevet, confilia.onl be a fem mean houſes, but 
has 'Þ ' Fa, on 8.25 of, July, for horſes, aon 
an ro: 8 
At ene or, e His. ame 
Luggerſball „ which is one of the higheſt in the 
county, there was a ver arge intrenchment, of 
an oval form, Ha ed with two deep ditches. 
Along lin of the hill runs a deep trench, 
probably made to ſecure the communication with a 
brook, for the convenience of obtaining water, 
This appears to have been a Daniſh or à Saxen 
camp, formed for commanding. this part ef the 
county. There are {ix or ſeven bar rows in the 
plain beneath, whence there was probabl v a *. 
tle fought here. | 
About three miles to the. north-weſt of Lug- 
ae is Col LIN BURN DUKEs,, and 3 1 
A mile 
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mile td the northward ColLIN BURN Kixcsros, 
two villages, the former of which has a fair * 
the 11th' of December, for Horſes, cows. and 
Seven miles to the weſtward of Collin burn 
"Dukes is UPHAYEN, which Had formerly à mar- 
ket, and has ſtill a Hair e on the 18th of tober, 
for horſes, cows and ſheep, | | 
At MerRDox, a little village about two miles 
Sich, weſt of Uphaben, à battle was fought be- 
tween Laer B the Danes; and there are fill 
marks öf intrenchments, 5 the largeſt barrows 
In theſe parts, \except at Silbury,” tt 
On returning back to Luggerſhall, and pro- 
ceeding from — ſeventeen miles Touth by weſt, 
200 come to OLD Sarum, the Roman 80 Tod 
The N et extending from New- 


dach n in Berkſhirée alt, "Valle the "river 
Bourn, and extends to th ftetn gate of this ancient 


eity, "Which was formed upon one of the moſt ele- 
gant deſigns that can be imagined, and was proba- 
dly a fortreſs of the Britons. It was perfectly 
round, and when in its proſperity, the city, with 
its lofty caſtle riſing fiom its center, muſt have af- 
forded a very grand and formidable ap arance, 
the whole being built” on! lat High ill, that 
commands a beautiful and extentrve profpect, and 
which, with immenſe labour, was feduted to the 
uhiform” circular figure ih'which'it now appears: 
It took up near two choufand feet in diameter, and 

was ſurrounded with a foſſe or ditch of great depth, 
and two ramparts, the inner and outer. On the 
inner, which is much the higheſt, ſtood a wall 
near twelve feet thick at its baſis, made witli flipt 
and chalk, ſtrongly cemented- together, and caſed 
with hewn ſtone, on the top of which was a para- 
pet with battlements quite round. Of this wall 
there are ſtill to be 25 remains on the north- 
Wot ſide. In the center of the whole circumfe- 
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rence, roſe the ſummit of the hill, on which ſtood 
the citadel or caſtle, ſurrounded with a very deep 
intrenchment and a high rampart. The area un- 
der it, between the rampart of the caſtle and the 
outer rampart above-mentioned, ſtood the city, 
which was divided into equal parts on the north 
and ſouth, Near the middle of each diviſion was 
a gate, which were the two grand entrances. 
Theſe were directly oppoſite to each other, and 
each had a tower, and a mole of great ſtrength be- 
fore them. Beſides theſe there were ten other 
towers, at equal diſtances, quite round the city, 
and oppoſite them, in a ſtrait line with the caſtle, 
were built the principal ftreets, interſected in the 
middle with one grand circular ftreet, that went 
quite round. | | 

The area on which the city ſtood, ſurrounded 
with a deep intrenchment and a high rampart, 
walls and towers above-mentioned, was alſo, for 
its greater ſecurity, divided into nearly equal 
parts, by intrenchments and ramparts ; by which 
means, if one was taken, the other was {till de- 
fenſible, and if all the out-works were in the 
hands of an enemy, the beſieged might retire into 
the caſtle, whoſe walls, from the large fragments 
and foundations that are left, appear to have been 
then impregnable, except by famine. There 
ſeems, indeed, to have been but one entrance in- 
to the caſtle, and this was on the eaſt, through a 
narrow gateway of immenſe ſtrength, that had a 
double winding ſtair-caſe which led to the top of 
it. There appears to have been five wells, all of 
them long ſince filled up. There were four in the 
city, and one in the caſtle, chiefly deſigned to 
ſupply the garriſon and inhabitants in time of 
war, or in caſe of a ſiege, when it would not be 
ſafe to fetch it from the neighbouring. river, which 
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is about half a mile diſtant. Of this ancient city 

we have given an engraved plan. | fats 
Whether Julius Caeſar puſhed his conqueſts 


thus far is diſputed; but that it was frequented by 


the Roman emperors is moſt certain, from the 
coins of Conſtance, Magnentius, Conſtantine, 
and Criſpus, that have been frequently found 
there. Kenrick the Saxon, after his having con- 
quered the Britons in 553, was the firſt that got 
poſſeſſion of this place, in which he frequently 
reſided, and his poſterity being the Weſt- Saxon 
kings, continued *here till Egbert brought the 
whole heptarebhy under his dominion. Edgar, his 
diſtant ſucceſſor, called a great council or parlia- 
ment here, in the year 960, in which were en- 
ated ſeveral lawsfor the government of the church 
and ſtate. In the year 1003, which was the next 
after king Ethelred's general maſſacre of the 
Danes, king Swaine invaded this county with a 


great army, and having vanquiſhed the inhabi- 


tants, took the city, which having pillaged and 
burnt, he returned to his ſhips with great wealth. 
After this calamity, the city did not recover its 
ancient ſplendor till Lanfrank, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in the year 1070, decreed in a ſy- 
nod, that fuch biſhops as were ſettled in ſmall 
towns, ſhould remove to places of greater note 
and fame, upon which the united ſees of Ramſ- 
bury, and Sherborn in Dorſetſhire, were, in 1072, 
tranſlated} by biſhop Herman to Old Sarum, He 
there began to erect a cathedral, which was finiſhed 
in the year 1o92, and was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. But it is ſaid, that the very next day 
after its conſecration, its ſteeple was ſet on fire by 
lightning. This cathedral, with the epiſcopal 
palace, and the houſes of the clergy, ſtood in the 
north-weſt quarter, and their foundations are ſtill 
— ˙ A | 
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+ The city now began to flouriſh/ greatly, inſo- 
Woch that the Norman kings, after the death of 
William the Firſt, frequently reſided here, and 
Here: alfa ſometimes held their parliaments. In 
the reign of king Stephen, a difference ariſing be- 
tween him and the biſhop, the king ſeized the 
Caſtle, and plac ed in it a governor and a garriſon. 
This occaſioned frequent diſputes between the bi- 
Mop and the ſoldiers, whoſe being here was now 
conſidered as a violation of the liberties of the 
church. This, with the want of water, made 
the biſhop and canons refolve to remove to a more 
commodious place, but they could not put their 
purpoles in execution till the reign of Henry the 
Third, when biſhop Poor laid the foundation of 
a cathedral in a place called Merryfield, about a 
mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the old one; and this 
new church, which wag#lmoſt forty years in build- 
ing, gave riſe to She” *city-of Saliſbury, and is a 
magnificent ſtructure ſtilk in being. It at the ſame 
time proved the entire deſtruction of Old Sarum, 


for the materials of the houſes, caſtle and walls 


being removed, in order to form the buildings of 
the new city, this ancient one was gradually de- 
ſtroyed. In the reign of Henry VII. it was in 
a manner entirely deſerted, and -for many years 
paſt, there has been only a farm-houſe left; ; yet it 
is ſtill called the borough of Old Sarum, and ſends 
two members to parliament, the owner of the land 
being always ſure to be one. Theſe are choſen by 
the proprietors of certain lands, but whom theſe 
members can Juſtly be ſaid to repreſent, is difficult 
to determine, 

SALISBURY, or NEW SARUM, delves! its name, 
as well as its origin, from Old Sarum, which the 
ancient Romans called Sorbiodunum, and the 
Saxons Scaryſpyrig, from which the word Saliſ- 
bury is derived. It is ſituated in a valley, watered 
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by the Upper Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by 
the Bourne on the eaſt ; twenty-five miles north- 
weſt of Southampton, fifty- eight ſouth-weſt of 
Oxford, twenty-ſeven ſouth-weſt by ſouth of 
Marlborough, and eighty-three weſt by ſouth of 
London. The ftreets are generally ſpacious, and 
built at right angles; and as the inhabitants of 
Old Sarum found the inconvenience of wanting 
water, they cauſed a canal, lined with brick, to 
be drawn through the ſtreets; and as a ſmall 
tranſparent ftream runs, inſtead of gutters, thro? 
every ſtreet, and in many of them two, one on 
each ſide, the city has a moſt pleaſing air of clean- 
lineſs. It was firſt incorporated by king Henry 
the Third, and the laſt time by queen Anne, and 
is at preſent governed by a mayor, a high ſteward, 
a recorder, adeputy-recorder, twenty-four alder- 
men, of whom ten are always juſtices, thirty 
common council-men, a town-clerk, and three 
ſerjeants at mace. ' 

The cathedral, which was finiſhed in 1258, at 
the expence of upwards of 26,000 I. is one of the 
moſt elegant and regular Gothic ſtructures in the 
kingdom. It is in the form of a croſs, and above 
the middle of the roof, which is one hundred and 
ſixteen feet to the top, riſes a beautiful ſpire of 
ſree-ſtone, four hundred and ten feet high from the 
ground, and eſteemed the talleſt ſpire in England; 
but the walls being little more than four inches 
thick at the top, it was thought too weak to ſup- 
port the bells, whence thoſe for the ſervice of this 
church, which are eight in number, hang in a 
ſtrong, high built tower, at a little diſtance from 


it; and the ſteeple of the cathedral has only one 


bell, which rings when the biſhop comes to the 
choir, This church is four hundred and ſeventy- 


eight feet in length, ſeventy-fix in breadth, and 


the height of the yaulting is eighty feet. The 
outſide 
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eutſide is magnificent, and adorned with a beauti- 
ful ſimplicity, and elegance. The inſide is ſup- 
ported by ſlender pillars, and. the prebendaries 
ſtalls are placed round the choir, with the owners 
names upon them in gilt letters. The biſhop's 
throne is ſupported with gilt pillars, and the roof 
of the choir is painted with figures of the ſaints, 
as large as the life. The uſual boaſt of this fine 
Gothicſtructure is contained in the following lines. 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we ſee: 

As many marble pillars there appear, 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year : 
As many gates as moons one year does view, 
Strange tales to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true. 


The organ, . which is fixed over the entrance of the 
choir, is very large, it being twenty feet broad, 
and forty high to the top of its ornaments. It 


has fifty ſtops, which are eighteen more than 


there are in the organ of St. Paul's cathedral in 
London ; but the latter exceeds it in the ſweet- 
neſs of its tone. In the church are alfo ſome 
very fine monuments. On the ſouth fide of it 
is a noble cloyſter, one hundred and fifty feet 
ſquare, with thirty large arches on each ide, and 
a well kept pavement thirty feet broad. Over it is 
a ſpacious library, built by biſhop Jewel. The 
chapter-houſe is an octagon, one hundred and fifty 


feet in circumference, and yet the roof bears only 


upon one ſmall pillar in the center, to appear- 
ance much too weak for the ſupport of ſuch a pro- 
digious weight; hence the conſtruction of this 
building is thought to be one of the greateſt curi- 


oſities in Europe. The cloſe, or incloſure round 


the cathedral, is large and well planted, and en- 
compaſled with the houſes of the canons and pre- 
bendaries, which are moſtly of free-ſtone, and 
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make the beſt appearance of any in the city. 
"There now belong to this cathedral a biſhop, a 
dean, a precentor, a chancellor, three archdea- 
cons, a fubdean, a ſubchanter, forty-five preben- 
daries, fix vicars, or petty canons, ſix ſinging- 
men, eight chorifters, an organiſt, and other offi- 
cers. The revenues of the biſhopric were valued 
at the ſuppreſſion at 1507 l. 14 8. 6d. and thoſe 
of the chapter at 7211. 188. 1d, Beſides the 
cathedral, there are in this city three other churches, 
dedicated to St. Martin, St. Thomas, and St. Ed- 
mund, and ſeveral meeting-houſes of Proteſtant 
diſſenters. | | 

There were here in the times of popery ſeveral 
other religious foundations; particularly the above 
church of St. Edmund was, before the year 1270,. 
made collegiate for a provoſt and twelve ſecular 
canons, by Walter de Willey, biſhop of Saliſbu- 
ry; and the revenue of this college was valued at 
the diſſolution at 102 J. 5 s. 10 d. per annum. A 
college founded by Egidius de Bridport, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, and dedicated to St. Nicholas, which, 
near the time of the ſuppreſſion, conſiſted of a 
warden, four fellows, and two chaplains. A pri- 
ory for Dominicans, or Black friats, founded by 
Edward the Firſt. A college dedicated to St. 
Edith. A priory of Franciſcans, or Grey friars; 
and an hoſpital near the city, founded by Richard 
Poor, biſhop of Saliſbury, in the year 1382, 
which at the diffolution had a revenue valued at 
25 J. a year, | 

This city has a ſpacious market-place, in which 
is a ſine town-houſe, but there are no vaults in 
the churches, nor cellars in any part of the city, 
the ſoil 'being ſo moift, that the water riſes up in 
the graves dug in the cathedral, and is ſometimes 
two feet high in the chapter-houfe. There are 


here three charity-ſchools, in 'which one OR 
| a 2 


8nd ſeventy children are taught and cloathed, and 
an hoſpital or gollege, founded in 1683 by biſhop 
Ward, for ten widows of poor clergymen. The 
' manufactures of the city are flannels, druggets, 
and the cloths called Saliſbury Whites. It is alſo 
famous for the manufactures of ſciſſars and bone- 
Jace, and may be reckoned as flouriſhing a city as 
any in England, that depends entirely on a home 
trade. It has a market on Thurſdays and Satur- 
days, and four fairs, held on the Tueſday after 
the th of January, for cattle and woollen cloth; 
on the Monday before the 5th of April, for broad 
and narrow woollen cloth; on Whitſun-Monday 
and Tueſday, for horſes and pedlars goods; and 
on the Tueſday after the 10th of October, for 
hops, onions and cheeſe. | | 
The air here is efteemed very wholſome, and 
the adjacent country has charms, which give Sa- 
liſbury the preference to moſt places in England, 
and ſome people of fortune have made choice f 
it upon that account; nor is it in leſs eſteem for 
being at ſuch a diſtance from the capital. 
Thomas Bennet, an eminent divine and con- 
troverſial writer, was born in this city on the 7th 
of May, 1673, and educated firſt at the free- 
ſchool of his:native place, and afterwards at St. 
John's college, Cambridge, Having finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and entered into orders, he became ſuc- 
ceſſively rector of St. James's in Colcheſter, de- 
puty-chaplain of Chelſea hoſpital, lecturer of St. 
Olave's in Southwark, morning preacher of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, London, and vicar of St: Giles's 
Cripplegate, which laſt living produced him about 
five hundred pounds a year. He died of an apo- 
-plexy October the gth, 1728, and was buried in 
the church of his own pariſh. Beſides his con- 
troverſial writings, which are numerous, and ſome 
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of them penned with no ſmall ſpirit, he compgs 
ſed an Hebrew grammar, which is generally rec 
koned one of the beſt of the kind. 
A little to the eaſt of Saliſbury is CLARENDON, 
a village that had formerly two royal palaces, of 
which part of the foundations are ftil] to be ſeen 
in the park. Edward the Second ealled a great 
council or parliament in this place, but the Lords 
and Commons refuſed to meet, ſome ſay, on ac- 
count of his being attached to Gaveſton and the 
Spencers, while others ſay, it was on account of 
a plague and famine being there. It gave the 
title of earl to lord chancellor Hyde, ſo famous 
in the reigns of Charles the Firſt and Second. 
This place is called Clarendon, from à Roman 
camp at a ſmall diftance from the park, near the 
Roman road, made or repaired by Conſtantius 
Chlorus, the father of Conſtantine. It is a forti- 
fication of a round form, upon a dry chalky hill, 
IvyCHURCH, about three miles eaſt by ſouth of 
Saliſbury, had anciently a monaſtery of canons 
regular of the order of St. Auſtin, founded 
king Henry the Second, for only four canons. 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſ- 
ſolution was endowed with 1221. 8s. 6d. per 
annum. | 
FARLEY is a village adjoining to Clarendon- 
park, which was the native place of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who built here a new church from the 
round, in the room of an old decayed chapel, and 
alſo founded here an hoſpital for fix old men, and 
as many old women, over whom he placed a maf- 
ter, who had a ſalary to enable him to keep a free- 
ſchool, and to officiate in the church, 
Three miles to the weſt of Saliſbury is WII- 
TON, a very ancient town, from whence the 
county took its name. It appears to have been 


called Ellandunum, but afterwards took the = R 
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of Wilton, from its being feated on the bank of 
the river Willey, Here Egbert, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, fought a battle with Beorwolf, king 
of the Mercians, in the year 821, which was ſo 
obſtinate, that the river was deeply ſtained with 
the blood of the ſlain, Egbert gained the victory, 
and was never after moleſted by the Mercians. 
Here alfo king Alfred, in the year 871, fought 
the Danes, when, in the beginning of the bat- 
tle he had the advantage, though at length he was 
driven out of the field. The lofs of the Danes 
was, however, ſo great, that they petitioned for 
a truce, and promiſed to depart the kingdom. 
This town ſuffered greatly upon theſe accounts, 
yet during the government of the reſt of the Sax- 
on kings, it was very populous and extremely 
flouriſhing 

In thoſe early times there were here ſeveral reli- 
| romp houſes : Wulſton, earl or duke of Wilt- 

ire, built a ſmall monaſtery here, and repaired 
an ancient church, dedicated to St. Mary, toge- 
"ther with a chantry, in which he placed a college 
of prieſts, about the year 773; but in the year 
Zoo, St. Alburga, his widow, converted this col- 
lege into a nunnery. In 871, king Alfred, ha- 
ving built a new. nunnery here, removed hither 
the nuns of St. Mary, who were twenty-ſix in 
number. This new nunnery was of the Bene- 
dictine order, and was firſt dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Bartholomew, but afterwards to St. Edith, 
and at the diffotution was endowed, according to 


Dugdale, with 0011. 1 8. xd. and according to 


Speed, with about 6521. per annum. Here was 

alſo a houſe of Black friars. : 

© "Though Wilton was, in the time of the Sax- 
ons, a biſhop's ſee, and had twelve pariſh churches, 
it began to decline on Robert Wyvil, biſhop of 
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Saliſbury, turning the great road from London to 
the weſt of England, through that city, and is 
now only a mean place with one. church, It is 
governed under a charter of king Heury the 
Eighth, by a mayor, a recorder, hve aldermen, 
three capital burgeſſes, eleven common council- 
men, a town-clerk, a king's bailiff, and a mayor's 
ſerjeant; and here the county. courts are. uſually 
held, and the knights of the ſhire choſen, This 
town is, however, famous for its manufactory of 
carpets, which are Carried to a very great degree 
of perfection, and for the magnihcent feat of the 
earl of Pembroke, which was begun, in the reign 
of king Henry the Eighth, on theruing of an ab- 
bey; a part of it called the Great LS 
was finiſhed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, and 
the reſt was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and finiſh- 
ed in the reign of Charles. the Firſt, The 
porch was deſigned by Holbein; but the hall ſide 
being burnt down many years ago, was rebuilt by 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke, then lord high admi- 
ral of England, in a very noble and ſumptuous 

manner, 5 

Inigo Jones's front is juſtly reckoned very capi- 
tal. Next the gardens is a beautiful arcade, like- 
wiſe by Inigo Jones, who alſo built the ſtable 
Piazza ; and a bridge built by the late ear] from 
one of Palladio's deſigns, is much eſteemed... 

In the court before the front, ſtands a column 
of white Egyptian granate, on the top of which 
is a very fine ſtatue of Venus, the ſame that was 
ſet up before the.temple of Venus Genetrix, by 

Julius Caeſar. The ſhaft weighs between fixty 
and ſeventy hundred weight, and is of one piece. 
It is thirteen feet and a half high, and twenty- 
two inches in diameter. This column was never 

_ erected ſince it fell in the ruins of old Rome, til} it 
was ſet up here, with a Corinthian capita), "WA 5 
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bafe of white marble, which, with all its parts, 
makes it thirty-two feet high. On the lower fil- 
let of this column are five letters, which having 
the proper vowel ſupplied, make asTARTE, the 
name by which Venus was Ta among the 
Ancient nations of the eaſt. | 

In the front of the houſe, on each ſide of the 
entrance, is a ſtatue in black marble, taken out of 
the ruins of the palace in Egypt, in which the 
viceroys of Perſia lived many years after Cambyſes 
returned from the conqueſt of Egypt into Perſia. 
One of them is crowned with the ancient diadem. 
"They have a garment of different coloured marble, 
and only their toes appear at the bottom. 14 

In the great gateway is a ſtatue of Shakeſpear, 
by Scheemaker, in the ſame manner as in Welt- 
minſter-abbey, only the writing on the ſcroll is 
different, and conſiſts only of three lines out 4 
Macbeth : 


Life's but a walking Shadow, a poor Player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the * 
And then is heard no more 


This gateway and tower were begun by William 
earl of Pembroke, and was finiſhed by his ſon 
Henry, earl of Pembroke, 

In the middle of the inner court is a pedeſtal, 
on which ſtands a horſe, as large as the life; 
and in this pedeſtal are four niches, in which are 
ſo many antique ſtatues; the firſt of Jupiter Am- 
mon from Thrace, not only with rams horns, 
but with a whole ram on his ſhoulders, It 
was taken from a temple, ſaid to have been built 
there by king Seſoſtris. On the right hand is the 
father of Julius Caefar, when governor in Egypt. 
The next is Plautilla, the wife of Caracalla, dreſ- 
ſed like Diana the huntreſs, and the fourth is the 
muſe Clio. In two painted niches in this court, 
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are the ſtatues of Attis, the high prieſt of Cybele, 


and Autumnus, with autumnal fruits; and in a- 
nother niche of a pedeftal in this court, is a ſtatue 
of Venus picking a thorn out of her foot.; 
the turn of the body is inimitable, and the ex- 
preſton of pain in her countenance is extremel 
fine. On one fide of the gateway is the buſt o 


Pan, and on the other that of Olympias, the mo- 


ther of Alexander the Great. | 

In the porch leading into the veſtibule, built by 
Hans Holbein, are the buſts of Hannibal, Peſ- 
cennius Niger, Albinus, and Miltiades; and 
within the veſtibule are thoſe of Pindar, Theo- 
phraſtus, Sophocles, Philemon, Tryphena, Vi- 
bius. Varus, Lucius Verus when emperor, Didius. 
Fulianus, Agrippina Major, Ariſtophanes and 
Caligula. Here are two columns of peacock mar- 
ble, each nine feet ſeven inches in height, and in 
the middle of the veſtibule is the ſtatue of Apollo, 
out of the Juſtiniani gallery: he appears in a reſt- 
ing poſture, and with a moſt graceful air, his qui- 
ver ing on a laurel, 

The great hall, which is fifty feet by twenty- 
eight, has a gallery in the ſame ſtile as that at 
Houghton in Norfolk, and contains a vaſt profu- 
Hon of buſts, ſtatues, baſſo-relievos, and ſarco- 
phaguſes. Some of the principal of theſe are, a 
buſto of Didia Clara, the daughter of Didius Ju- 
lianus, the drapery of which is exquiſitely fine. A 
farcophagus, adorned in the front with alto relĩievo: 
two Cupids hold two feſtoons. of fruit, and over 
each feſtoon are two heads of the heathen deities ; 
under one of the feſtoons is a lion and an ox, and 
under the other a goat and a cock: upon this ſar- 
cophagus ſtands the ſtatue of the muſe Euterpe, 
fitting with a flute, finely executed 
On the chimney- piece is the buſt of Thomas, earl 


ef Pembroke, who collected the antique aſks 
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and at ſome diſtance a buſt of Nero, whoſe coun- 
tenance is expreſſive of his ſou]. A beautiful ſta- 
tue of a queen of the Amazons, on one knee, by 
Cleomenes. A very fine buſt of Lucilia, the wife 
of Elius. The ſtatue of Hercules dying, which 
has vaſt expreſſion ; he leans ready to fall, and 
Paean his friend looks up at him much concerned 
the muſcles of this ſtatue are greatly admired by the 
naturaliſts, Silenus and Bacchus, a very fine 
groupe, in Parian marble. Flora, alſo of Parian 
' marble, This and the foregoing were preſented 
to Philip, the firſt earl of Pembroke, by the duke 
of Tuſcany, who was in England in the reign of 
king Charles the Firſt, and reſided with the earl 
three weeks at Wilton. Here is alſo the tomb of 
Aurelius Epaphroditus in white marble, adorned _ 
with baſſo relievos. This is one of the fineſt and 
moſt inſtructive pieces of antiquity. It was 
brought from Athens, and the correctneſs of the 
deſign plainly ſhews, that it was executed by a 
2 artiſt. Upon this tomb ſtands the coleſſal 
buſt of Alexander the Great, of the beſt Greek 
ſculpture. Among the other ſculptures in this 
room is an alto relievo of Saturn, moſt exquiſitely 
performed; and another of Saturn crowning the 
arts and ſciences, which is very fine. On each 
fide of the door, leading to the ſtair-cafe, are two 
copies by Wilton; one of the Venus de Medicis, 
and the other of Apollo of Belvidere : theſe are not 
only the beſt copies of thoſe ſtatues in England, 
but are moſt inimitably done. © Let us, ſays the 
„ ingenious Mr. Young, lay aſide all prejudices, 
% upon aceount of their being but copies, and 
examine them for a moment as originals. - The 
& eaſy, graceful attitude of the Apollo was never 
- CT nor had ever drapery fo light and 


elegant an appearance; the robe l one 
e fide, and thrown negligently over the 
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e out arm, is a ſtroke of 8 beyond deſerip- 


delicacy of the Ve- 
< nus-amatingly _— 


In the two windows of the {tait-caſe, and in foge 
nichts, one on each fide of the windows, ate * {1x 
ſtatues: in the frſt window is one of Livia, the 
wife of Auguſtis, bigger than the life, fitting in 
a chair,” one hand ſupported by a patera, to ſhew 
that ſhe was honoured-as Pietas. In the niche on 
your left hand is Saturn, with a child ſmiling as it 
looks up at him. In the niche on the right, Bac- 
chus, clad in a ſkin: In the other window, the 
ſtatue of Didia Clara, bigger than the life, ſeated 
ina chair: ſhe holds a ſenatorial roll in a gen= 
tee} pofture, and the drapery of her cloathing is 

exceeding fine fit. In the niche on your left, is a 
ſhepherd playing on a flute, with a goat ftanding 
by him; and in the other niche, the foſter-father 


of Paris, with the Phrygian bonnet, and the ſhep- 


herd's coat of ſkins, - 

In the paſlage leading into the billiard rovm, on 
the right hand, are the buſt of Poſſidonius, pre- 
ceptor to Cicero. The ſtatue of Andromeda 
chained to the rock; a ſtatue of Meteitty'; ano- 


ther of a boy dancing and playing on muſic; and 


the buſto of Heraclitus. On the left hand are the 
buft of Cleopatra, ſiſter to Alexander the Great; 
a ſtatue of Diana, who is taking an attow out of 
her quiver. A fine ftatue of Ceres, who has a 
cornucopia' in her right hand, and in her left holds 
ears of corn and a poppy. in the window is A 
ſquare urn of the emperor Probus and his ſiſter 
Claudia, whoſe names are 'in a ſquare in a cen- 
ter of the front, with feſtoons at the ſides of the 
inſetiption, over which is an eagle ſtanding upon 
2 feſtoon of fruit, out of whoſe' wings come two 
ſerpents : on the top of the cover are the empe- 
ror and his ſiſter, in alto relie ro: at the bottom 
U — E 
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is a tripod, with a griffin on each fide, and at 
each angle of the front is a wreathed colamn: 
the angles next to the back part are fluted pilaſ- 
ters, between which and the columns is a laurel; 
On the right hand of the window are the; buſts of 
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Iſocrates and Sulpitia Poeta, in porphyry, Perſius 
the poet, Seneca and Pythagoras. On the other 
ſide Collatinus, fellow conful with Brutus. 
In the billiard- room, there are on the left hand 
a white marble table, with three ſtatues; Pomona 
ſitting in a chair ; a figure recumbent, repreſentin 
the river Meanger leaning on a ſea- dog, and Her- 
cules killing the ſerpent. In the firſt window, is 
the ſtatue of Marcus Antoninus, which is much 
admired. Between the firſt window and the ſe- 
cond, are the buſts of Tullia, the daughter of 
Cicero, Julia Domina, the wife of Septimus Se- 
verus, and Alexander Severus. In the middle 
window, the ſtatue of Bacchus, a very fine an- 
cient ſculpture, adorned with poppies, in a parti» 
cular manner. Between this window and the 
next, are the buſts of Galba, Geta, Lucius, and 
Vitellius Pater. In the third window is che 
ſtatue of Venus, ſtanding in a very graceful atti- 
tude. On the other ſide of the third window, 
are the buſts of Nerva, Arſinoe, the mother, and 
Caelius Caldus. On a white marble table of the 
ſame length as that on the other ſide of the room, 
are three ſtatues; the firſt, Hercules wreſtling 
with Antaeus; the ſecond, a very fine Greek 
ſtatue of a river nymph, exceeding elegant: in 
the front an Ibis appears about the running water, 
and has feized a young crocodile; and the 
third, is a. young Bacchus ſmiling,” with grapes 
growing up a tree. On the fide of the chimney 
are ſeven ancients, viz. Horace, Druſilla, Pto- 
lemy, the brother of Cleopatra, Pallas, Anobar- 
| bus, a prieſt of Cybele, and Lyſias the —— 
an 
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and over the door two buſts; one of a Greek 
Cupid with the eyes of agate; the other of Gry- 
phina, the daughter of tolemy Evergetes. In 
this room . pictures of Suſanna and the two 
Elders; by — Fowls, by Hundecouter ; 
the Virgin, our Saviour, St. John, a Lamb, and 
the Dove, by Gennari ; country people, and ſeve- 
ral ſorts of birds, by Griffier. 

In the dining-room is a capital picture on each 
fide of the door; one by Tintoret, repreſents our 
Saviour waſhing St. Peter's feet, the other diſei- 
ples being preſent. The other is by Andrea Schi- 
- . avone, and repreſents our Saviour, riding into 
Jeruſalem upon an afs. On the chimney- piece, 
which is by Inigo Jones, are the buſts of Solon, 
and the emperor Pertinax. The arch of the 
beaufet is ſupported by two black porphy -4 pillars, 
brought by lord Arundel from Rome. The ſides 
are adorned with many pictures, among which 
are the following. Cupid giving fruit and flowers: 
to a boy, by Carlo de Fiori; a landſcape with 
ferry-boats and feveral figures, by Harman Sacht- 
leven; the Virgin, with our Saviour in her lap, 
with Joſeph, St. Peter, and the painter himſelf, 
by Andrew Squazzella; a boy gathering fruit, 
by Michael Angelo Paci de Campi. A winter- 
piece with many figures, by Velvet Brughel. A 
landſcape with figures and buildings, by Della 
Bella. The woman begging of Chriſt the dog's 
erumbs, by Vermander. Chriſt taken from the 
eroſs, by Matteo Ingola. A ſummer-piece, by 
Brughel; a battle, by Leandro; five men groping 
in the dark, the ſeventh plague of Egypt, by 
Gentile da Fabriano; Lot and his two daughters 
going from Sodem, by Pellegrini da Bologna; 
the Virgin with our Saviour and St. John, by 
Traviſano; Magdalen contemplating, with a 
erucikx, by Eltzabetta Sirani; Chriſt. with a 
1 multitude, 
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multitude, and the woman praying for the dog's 
crumbs, by Vinckeboons, and two boys playing 
with a bird, tied with a ſtring, by Pouſſin. 

In the new dining-room, which is forty-five 
feet by twenty-one, are a number of fine paint- 
ings, among which are the following, not men- 
tioned in the catalogue ſold at the houſe, Fruit- 
pieces, by Michael Angelo; a landſcape, by Zac- 
charelly; our Saviour in the wilderneſs, by Sal- 
viati; an exceeding fine landſcape, by Vernet; 
3 by himſelf; Harveſt home, by Rubens; 
the Virgin and our Saviour, very ſine, ſaid to be 
done by St. Luke; the deſcent from the Croſs, 
the capital performance of Albert Durer. 

On going into the withdrawing-room is an 
antique pavement of four ſorts of marble, of gra- 
dual lights and ſhadows, as if cubes ſtood upon 
a plane, ſaid to have been found under ſome 
ruins of Luna, a Roman city. In the with- 
drawing- room are the following pictures: four 
children repreſenting our Saviour, an Angel, St. 
John, and a little girl, who repreſents the Chri- 
ſtian church, allowed to be the beſt picture by 
Rubens, in England. A whole length of Demo- 
crates laughing, by Spagnolet; Joſeph at work, 
and our Saviour holding a lamp to him, by Luca 
Congiagio; a dead Chriſt, ſurrounded with an- 
gels, by Bufalmaco; the Virgin, Chriſt, St. John, 
and St. Catherine, by Parmegiano, The har- 
mony between Sculpture and Painting, very fine, 
by Romanelli ; Job, and his three friends, by 
Andrea Sacchi; Variety of fruit, vines growing 
up a pomegranite tree, and two vintage people 
as big as the life, by Michael Angelo. The An- 
gel and young 'Tobias, very neat and fine, and 
the landſcape part in particular, extreamly beau- 
tiful, by Adam Elſheimer ; St. John preaching 
in 
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m'the wilderneſs, by Rowland Sayory ; Our Sz 
viour and Mary in the garden, by Gentileſco; 
a Charity, with three children, one of king 
Charles the Firſt's pictures, by Guido; a Nati- 
vity on copper, neatly finiſhed, by Rubens ; the 
Three Wiſe Mens offering; a glorious light 
breaks through the clouds, in which are many 
cherubims, by P. Veroneſe; the Virgin, Our 
Saviour, and St. John, by Barocci ; the Deco- 
lation of St. John, finely painted by Dobſon ; 
and The Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by 
Raphael, &c. - . 
In the chapel are a number of ſcripture pieces, 
by the great maſters, with ſeveral portraits in the 
windows. 3 * a 
This leads into the double cube room, which 
is ſixty feet long, thirty broad, and thirty high, 
and is very elegant. One end is covered with 
the famous Pembroke family, by Vandyke, one of the 
moſt beautiful pictures of the kind in the world; 
and over the chimney, is a fine piece of king, 
Chatles's children, alſo by Vandyke. The ta- 
bles in this room are wonderfully elegant, particu - 
larly one of verde-antique. This room is 
adorned with abundance of buſts, ſtatues, groupes, 
2 nuptial vaſe, and a Roman urn, of very fine 
workmanſhip, and likewiſe with a number of 
other portraits; and on the bottom pannel are 
painted the moſt remarkable ftories of Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, | | 
In the lobby, between the great room and what 
is called the king's bed-chamber, are many pic- 
tures, among which are a half length of Titian, 
by himſelf ; ruins, landſcapes, and figures, by Se- 
baſtian and Marco Ricci ; and St. Sebaſtian ſhot 
with arrows, by Benedetto Luti : there are here 
alſo ſeveral buſts, particularly a very fine one of 
Marcus Modius, by. Aſinius Pollio; a — 
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and a Sappho of the fineft marble, like ivory, the 
laſt perfection of Greek ſculpture, found with 
feveral others in a vault: here, likewiſe, on a 
black and yellow coloured marble table, is an alto 
relievo of the preſent earl of Pembroke, when ten 
years old, by Scheemakers. | 
In the king's bed-chamber is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, made at Athens, and 
ſtanding on an antique marble table. "$366. "ae 
In the corner room are the following pictures, 
Narciſſus viewing himſelf in the water, by Pouſ- 
ſin; Andromache fainting on her hearing of the 
death of Hector, by Primaticcio ; Pyrrhus brought 
dead out of the temple, by Pietro Teſta z the Aſ- 
ſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Rubens; Bel- 
ſhazzar's feaſt, by Old Frank; Judith putting, 
Hollifernes's head into a ſcrip, by Mantegna ; 
Chriſt after being taken from the croſs, by Mi- 
chael Angelo; 'Ceres, by Parmegiano, à fine 
piece given by the duke of Parma, to the earl of 
Pembroke; and many others. On the ceiling is 
the Converſion of St. Paul, by Luca Giordano, 
and on a table is the ſtatue of Morpheus, in black 
touch; ſtone. "FR 8 
In the cloſet are many fine pictures, among 
which are the Virgin with Chriſt in her lap, by 
Raphael; Mary Magdalen, by Titian 3 Our Sa- 
viour's Aſcenſion, by Giulo Romano; Apollo, 
fleaing of Marſyas, by Piombo, &c. | 
In the ſtone-hall are a number of beautiful ſta- 
tues and relievos, particularly the ftatue of Apollo 
of the fineſt Greek ſculpture ; another of Urania 
the Muſe ; a large alto relievo, part of the frieze 
of a Greek temple of Diana and Apollo, repre- 
ſenting the ſtory of Niobe and her children; the 
ſtatue of Sabina, the wife of Adrian; the front 
of Meleager's tomb, cut off from the reſt; a kne 
Greek marble, containing thirteen 9 f 
ma 
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ſmall ſtatue of Aeſculapius ; a large alto relievs 
of a Veſtal Virgin, and a ſmall ſtatue of Meleager, 
very fine ſculpture, &c. | 

In the baſſo relievo room is an old Greek Mo- 
faic teſellated work, formed of pieees of marble 
of various colours, repreſenting the garden of the 
Heſperides; an alto relievo of the tory of Clælia; 
a Greek relievo of the very fineſt work, on orien- 
tal alabaſter; another of Ulyſſes in the cave of 
Calypſo ;-an alto relievo of Curtius on horſeback, 
leaping into the gulph, of the fineſt work, by a 
Greek ſculpture; a Greek alto relievo of very 
curious work, exhibiting a female Victoria, who 
holds a wreathed Corona in each hand, over two 
captives bound at her feet; an alto relievo of 
Marcus Aurelius and Fauſtina, as big as the life; 
another of Ariadne and Theſeus; another of Sa- 
turn crowning the arts and ſciences ;- another of 
Endymion aſleep, and Diana coming down to 
him ; an alto relievo from a temple of Bacchus, 
Which appears to have been executed in the time 
of the beſt ſeulptors. In this room are alſo ſeve- 
ral fine ſtatues, among which is Venus picking 
a thorn out of her foot; Cleopatra, with Cæſarion 
her ſon ; Venus and Cupid, who is begging for 
his ſhafts of arrows ; and Venus holding a ſhell in 
her right hand, and taking hold of the tail of the 
dolphin with+her left. Theſe four ſtatues are as 
large as the life, beſides which there are ſeveral 
{mall ones. : 

There are many other rooms, richly adorned 
with the fineſt paintings, and the nobleſt and 
moſt beautiful remains of antiquity ; but we have 
already exceeded our limits, and we apprehend 
that many of 'our readers will think we have 
drawn this article to too great a length. 

About three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Saliſbury 
is LoxGForD, which is ſeated on the ** 

1 | ere 
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Here is the ſeat of the lord viſcount Folkſtone, 
which ſtands in a pleaſant valley, the river run- 
ning through his lordſhip's gardens. The houſe, 
which was built in the reign of king James the 
Firſt, is of a triangular form, with round towers 
at each corner, in which are the dinjng-room, 
library, and chapel, The rooms, though not 
large, are pleaſant, cheerful, and elegantly deco- 
rated in the modern taſte. The gallery is very 
fine, and contains ſome admirable pictures of the 
greateſt maſters ; and at each end of it, hang two 
landſcapes of Claud Lorrain, the one a riſing, the 
other a ſetting ſun, which are eſteemed two of 
the beſt pieces of that great maſter now in the 
kingdom, The pictures, furniture, and fitting 
up of this gallery, are ſaid to have coſt 1c,0001, 
The triangular form of this houſe is ſo ſingular, 
that there is only one more of the ſame form in 
England, which was erected by the ſame perſon, 
at about fix miles diſtance, 

Near lord Folkſtone's, on the other fide of 
the river, are the ſeats of lord Feverſham, of 
dir George Vandeput, &c. which are ſituated on 
the riſing hills, and command a proſpect of the 
winding courſe of the Avon, through the 
meadows, | | 

A little above two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Longford is DownToN, or DUnN&ToN, which 
is ſeated on the eaſt - ſide of the riyer Avon, on 
the road from London to Dorcheſter, and is a 
very ancient borough by preſcription, governed 
by a mayor, choſen every year at the court-leet 
of the lord of the manor. The freeholders elect 
two members to ſerve in parliament, Jt has 
a market on Fridays, and two fairs, held on the 
20th of April, and 2d of October, for horſes and 
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„Eight miles to the north of Saliſbury is Au- 
BROSBURY, or AMESBURY, Which is ſaid to take 
its name from Ambroſius Aurelianus, a Briton, 
who, in the declenſion of the Roman empire, af- 
ſumed the government of this county, and found- 
ed a manaftery here that gave riſe to the town; 
but was afterwards ſlain near this place, and in- 
terred at Stone-henge, It was formerly muck 
more conſiderable than it is at preſent; for in the 
reign of king Edgar, which began in the yegr 959, 
a ſynod was held here; and in 995, Elfric was 
choſen archbiſhop of. Canterbury in this town. 
Queen Alfrida, the wife of king Edgar, to expiate 
her crime in killing her ſon-in-law king Edward, 
ſurnamed the Martyr, converted the monaſtery 
into a nunnery; but in the year 1177, the nuns, 
who were thirty in number, were expelled for 
their incontinency and ſcandalous lives, on which 
Henry the Second. ſent for other nuns from the 
convent of Font Everard, in France, and made this 
a cell to that houſe, Queen Eleanor, the widow 
of Henry the Third, retired to this nunnery, 
where ſhe ended her days. At the time of the 
diſſolution, the nuns, who amounted to ſixteen 
in number, had annuities granted them for their 
lives, Its revenue was valued by Dugdale, at 
4951. 15s. 2d. and by Speed, at about 5581. 
Here is a ſeat belonging to the duke of Queenſ- 
bury, built by Inigo Jones; after which ſome 
new works were added to it, under the direction 
of the lord Burlington, who had many of Inigo 
Jones's deſigns. Great improvements have been 
made in the gardens, and a ſteep hill planted with 
trees, at the foot of which, the river Avon winds 
in a very beautiful manner, through the greateſt 
part of the park. On the bridge, over the river, 
is a room in the Chinele taſte, . 
iS 
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This town has ſeveral good inns for the enter- 
tainment of travellers, and a conſiderable mar- 
ket on Fridays, with four fairs, held on the 17th. 
of May, the 22d of June, the 6th of October, 
and the firſt Wedneſday after the 12th of Decem- 
ber, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep and pigs. 
Joſeph Addiſon, one of the fineſt geniuſes; ' 
and one of the moſt elegant and correct writers 
that ever appeared in this or in any other nation, 
was the eldeſt ſon of the reverend Lancelot Addi, 
fon, rector of Ambroſbury, and was born at that 
place on the iſt of May, 1672. He had his edu- 
cation, firſt at a ſchool in Saliſbury, afterwards at 
the Charter-houſe in London, where he contract» 
ed an acquaintance with Sir Richard Steele ; and, 
laſt of all, at Queen's college in Oxford, whence 
he was elected into Magdalen college in theeſame 
univerſity. His election into this laſt ſociety was 
owing to the influence of Dr. Lancaſter, dean of 
the college, who, having ſeen a copy of Latin 
verſes compoſed by Mr. Addiſon, was ſo charmed 
with their claſſical turn, that he choſe to have the 
author under his own tuition. Nor was Mr, Ad- 
diſon leſs remarkable for the beauty of his Eng- 
liſh, than of his Latin poetry. His firſt attempt 
in the former kind was a ſhort copy of verſes ad- 
drefſed to Mr. Dryden, which juſtly procured him 
a very high reputation, Soon after he publiſhed 


a tranſlation of the fourth Georgic of Virgil, He 


likewiſe wrote the Eſſay upon the Georgics, pre- 
hxed to Mr, Dryden's tranſlation of that poem, 
In 1694 he compoſed ſeveral pieces of poetry, and 
among others a very elegant one, concerning the 
reſpective merits of the different Engliſh pocts, 
addreſſed to Mr, Henry Sacheverell, with whom 
he then lived in the greateſt familiarity ; though 


their intimacy was afterwards entirely broke off 


by the claſhing of their political principles. His 
| | Latin 
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Latin poems, which were inſerted in the Muſae 
Anglicanae, were highly applauded by the famous 
Monſieur Botleau, who, from the beauty of theſe 
pieces, firſt conceived a favourable idea of the 
Engliſh genius for poetry. Nor was his merit leſs 
acknowledged and encouraged by his own coun- 
trymen. Sir John (afterwards lord) Somers, lord 
keeper of the great ſeal, took him under his pa- 
tronage, and procured for him from the crown a 
yearly penſion of 300 1. to ſupport him in making 
the tour of Italy ; and it appeared by the account 
which he publiſhed of his travels, as alſo by his 
dialogues on medals, how very judiciouſiy this 
bounty was beſtowed. His penſion, however, was 
withdrawn upon the death of king William in 
x702 ; ſoon after which he returned to England : 
but his Campaign, which he publiſhed in 1704, 
again recommended him to the notice of the great. 
He was appointed by the lord treaſurer Godol- 
phin, commiſſioner of appeals, in the room of 
Mr. Locke, removed to the council of trade. He 
afterwards became ſecretary to Sir Charles Hedges, 
principal ſecretary of ſtate ; to the earl of Sunder- 
land, who executed the ſame office; and to the 
earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of Ireland. Be- 
tween the years 1709 and 1714, he aſſiſted Sir 
Richard Steele in writing the Tatlers, Spectators, 
and Guardians; and his papers in the ſecond of 
theſe works are diſtinguiſhed by ſome letter in the 
name of the muſe Clio. In 1713 he wrote his excel- 
lent tragedy of Cato, which was received with 
ſuch prodigious applauſe, as has hardly ever been 
beſtowed upon any other dramatic performance. 
It was acted thirty-five nights ſucceſſively ; and 
was tranſlated into moſt of the languages, and re- 
preſented in moſt of the courts in Europe. He 
is likewiſe ſaid to have formed a deſign of writing 
a tragedy upon the Death of Socrates; but this 
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ſcheme did not take effect. He is alſo reported to 
have entertained ſome thoughts of compoling an 
Engliſh dictionary, but neither was this proje & 
carried into execution, After the death of queen 
Anne, he became ſucceſſively ſecretary to the lords 
Juſtices, ſecretary for the affairs of Ireland, and 
one of the lords of trade. In 1716 he married 
the counteſs of Warwick, who brought him an 
only daughter; and upon the breaking out of the 
rebellion he wrote the Freeholder, which is a kind 
of political Spectator. In 1717 he was appointed, 
by his majeſty king George the Firſt, one of the 
Principal ſecretaries of ſtate; but this poſt he 
ſoon after reſigned on account of his bad ſtate of 
health, Nor did he long ſurvive this reſignation, 
for he died of a dropſy and aſthma at Holland= 
houſe near Kenſington, on'the 17th day of June, 
1719, when he was juſt entering the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. His works were in his owntime, 
and have ever ſince been conſidered, as ſome of 
the fineſt compoſitions in the Engliſh language. 
They were publiſhed after his death in four vols, 
quarto, and have ſucceſſively made their appear- 
ance in many other forms. 

SALISBURY PLAIN, for extent and beauty, is 
one of the moſt delightful ſpots in Britain, it ex- 
tending near fifty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and in ſome places, from-thirty-five to forty in 
breadth, That part of it about Saliſbury is a 
chalky down, and other parts are famous for feed- 
ing numerous flocks of ſheep; and by folding 
them upon the land, after it is turned up with 
the plough, it becomes extremely fruitful, and 
beats not only barley, and rye, but very good 
wheat. On this plain there are a great number of 
barrows, the remains of temples, and the traces 
of many Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, and Daniſh 
camps and fortifications ; but the greateſt curioſity 
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is that noble monument of antiquity called 
STONEHENGE. oF | 

This celebrated piece of antiquity has employed 
the pens of many of the learned and curious; but 
it is remarkable, that almoſt all who have written 
upon it, have differed in their ſentiments of its an- 
tiquity, and the uſe for which it was deſigned. 
Some of them have ſuppoſed it to have been a 
monument erected at the command of Aurelius 
Ambroſius, a Britiſh king, by the advice of Mer- 
lin, the Britiſh enchanter, in memory of the Bri- 
tons ſlaughtered at or near this place, by Hengiſt 
the Saxon. Others repreſent it as a ſepulchral 
monument of Boadicea, The celebrated Inigo 
Jones, endeavoured to prove, that it is the remains 
of a temple of the Tuſcan order, erected by the 
Romans, to the god Coelum, or Terminus; but 
Dr. Stukeley has evidently proved it to be a tem- 
ple built by the ancient Britons. In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth was found here a tablet of tin, 
.inſcribed with unknown characters, and which 
probably gave ſome account of the origin of this 
work; but neither Sir Thomas Elliot, a learned 
antiquary, nor Mr, Lilly, maſter of St. Paul's 
ſchool, could make any thing of it, and it has 
been ſince unhappily loſt. It received its preſent 
name from the Saxons, the word ſignifying hang- 
ing rocks; and in Yorkſhire theſe are ſtill called 
henges. $f. 

Scarce can any thing be more delightful than 
the ſituation of this ancient monument. No- 
** thing, ſays a late author, can be ſweeter than 
«© the air which moves over this hard, dry, and 
8c chalky ſoil. At every ſtep you take upon the 
« ſmooth carpet, the noſe is ſaluted with the fra- 
« fgrant ſmell of ſerpillum and apium, which, with 
the ſhort graſs, continually cropt by the flocks of 


« ſheep, compoſes the ſofteſt and moſt verdant 
7 « turf, 
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6 turf, which riſes, as with a ſpring, under 


<-one's feet.” On the eaſt it has the river Avon, 
and on the weſt a brook that runs into the Willey, 


which ſtreams encompaſs it half round, at two 


miles diſtance, forming a kind of circular area, 
four or five miles in diameter, compoſed: of gentle 
acclivities and declivities, open and airy, yet a- 
greeably diverſified with the view of a number of 
barrows, ſcattered over the higheſt grounds. This 
ſtupendous monument of antiquity, ſtands near 


the ſummit of a hill, that riſes, with a very gentle 


aſcent, and at the diſtance of half a mile, has a 
ſtately and auguſt appearance. As you advance 


nearer, eſpecially up the avenue, on the north-eaſt 


fide, where it is moſt perfect, the greatneſs of its 
contour, fills the eye in an aſtoniſhing manner. 
The prodigious circuit of the whole work, the 


height of the parts of which it is compoſed, with 
the greatneſs and variety of the lights and ſhades, 


riſing from its circular form, gives it all poſſible 
advantage. Of this antiquity we have given a view. 

Stonehenge is encompaſſed with a circular 
ditch, near thirty feet broad, and upwards of a 


hundred feet from the outer ſurface. The vallum 


is placed inwards, and forms a circular terrace. 
Over this ditch are three entrances, the moſt con- 


ſiderable of which faces the north-eaſt.. At each 


entrance, on the outſide of the trench, there ap- 


pears to have been two huge ſtones, ſet up in the 
manner of a gate, and parallel to theſe, on the 


inſide, two other ſtones of a ſmaller, ſize. 


« When you enter the building, ſays, Dr. 


< Stukeley, whether on foot or on horſebaqk, and 


c caſt your eyes on the yawning ruins, you are 


c ſtruck with an extatic reverie, which none can 
& deſcribe, and they only can be ſenſible of, that 
c feel it. When we advance farther, the dark 
& parts of the ponderous impoſts over our heads, 
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« the chaſm of ſky between the jambs of the 
« cell, the odd conſtruction of the whole, and 
ce the greatneſs of every part, fill the mind with 
« ſurprize. If you look upon the perfect part, 
you faney entire quarries mounted up into the 
« air: if upon the rude havock below, you ſee, 
c as it were, the bowels of a mountain turned 
c inſide outwards.” 

The ponderous ſtones, of which this temple is 
compoſed,” were, according to Dr. Stukeley, un- 
doubtedly brought from the Grey Weathers, near 
Aubury, on Marlborough downs, where there is 
another wonderful work of the ſame kind, All 
the greater ſtones are of this ſort, except the al- 
tar, which is ſtill harder, as deſigned to reſiſt fire: 
but if we conſider the prodigious ſize of theſe 
ſtones, and the diſtance of the Grey Weathers, 
which is fixteen miles from this place, the diffi- 
culty of bringing them hither, muſt be incon- 
ceivably' great. The ſtone at the upper end of 
the cell, which is fallen down, and broke in half, 
is, according to Dr. Hales, twenty-five feet in 
length, ſeven in breadth, and at a medium, three 
feet and a half in thickneſs, and amounts to fix 
hundred and twelve cubic feet. Dr. Stukeley 
makes the dimenſions of this ſtone ill larger, and 
ſuppoſes that it weighs above forty tons, and muſt 
have required above a hundred and forty oxen to 
draw it; yet this is not the heavieſt ſtone at the 
place. 

The outer circle is one hundred and eight feet 
in diameter, and in its perfection, conſiſted of 
ſixty ſtones, thirty uprights, and thirty impoſts, of 
which there are ſeventeen uprights ſtill left ſtand- 
ing, and ſeven more lying on the ground, either 
whole or in pieces. The upright ſtones are from 
eighteen to twenty feet high, from ſix to ſeven 
e, and about three thick; and being placed 

at 
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at the diſtance of three feet and a half one from 
another, are joined at the top by impoſts, or. {tones 
laid acroſs. The upright ſtones are made to di- 
miniſh a little every way, by which means the 
impoſts project no leſs than two feet ſeyen inches, 
which is very conſiderable in a height of eighteen 
feet. On the top of each of the upright ſtones is 
a tenon, reſembling rather half an egg than an 
hemiſphere, which is ten inches and a half in dia- 
meter, and made exactly to fit the mortoiſes made 
in the impeſts. There are ſtill ſix of theſe impoſts 
ſtanding, each of which is ſeven feet long, and 
about three feet and a half thick. On the outſide, 
the impoſts are rounded a little, to humour the 
circle; but within they are ftrait, and originally 
made a polygon of thirty fides, which, without 
injuring the beauty of the work, added to the 
ſtrength of the whole, It is obſerved that all the 
uprights ate fixed in a kind of ſocket, dug in the 
chalky ſoil, with ſmall flints rammed in between 
the {tone and the ſocket. 12 | 
Somewhat more than eight feet from the inſide 
of this exterior circle, is another of ſmajler ſtones, 
which never had any impoſts, and with the outer 
circle, form, as it were, a circular portico, The 
general proportions of theſe, are one half the di- 
menſions of the uprights of the outer circle, every 
way. Of the forty original ſtones which. compo- 
ſed this circle, there are only nineteen. left, and 
of theſe no more than eleven are ſtanding 3. tive 
in one place ſtanding contiguous, . three in ano- 
ther, and two in another. When theſe two cir- 
cles were perfect, the walk between them was 
three hundred feet in circumference z and in this 
walk, the ſtructure muſt have had a ſurprizing 

and awful effect on the beholders, 
Beſides this outer portico, there is part of an 
inner one, which originally compoſed about two- 
| He thirds 
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thirds of an oval, the outer part is formed of cer- 
tain compages of ſtones, called by Dr. Stukeley 
trilithons, each of theſe being compoſed of two 
upright ſtones, with an im at the top. The 
{tones of which theſe trilithons are formed are 
really ſtupendous; their height, breadth, and 
thicknefs being ſo enormous, that they cannot fail 
of filling the beholder with ſurprize. Each trili- 
thon ſtands by itfelf, independant of thoſe that 
are next it, and not as the uprights and impoſts of 
the outer circle, linked together by the impoſts 
carried quite round. The breadth of the ſtones 
at the bottom is ſeven feet and a half; and there 
is a cubit, or twenty inches four-fifths between 
them, making on the whole near ſeventeen feet, 
The upright ſtones diminiſh very much towards 
the top, and were probably thus formed, in order 
to take off from their weight, and render them, 
m a leſs degree, top-heavy. They riſe in height 
and beauty of the ftones, from the lower end on 
each fide next the principal entrance, to the upper 
end. That is, the two firſt trilithons on the 
right and left, are exceeded in height by the two 
next in order, and theſe are exceeded by the trili- 
thon at the upper end, behind the altar. Theſe 
_ trilithons are, upon a medium, twenty feet high, 
but their heights reſpectively are thirteen cubits, 
ſourteen cubits, and fifteen cubits ; but the im- 
poſts on the top are all of the ſame ſize. There 
were manifeſtly five of theſe trilithons, three of 
which are ſtil] entire, and though two of them 
are in ſome meaſure ruined, the ſtones remain in 
ſight. | : 

On the inſide of this oval, is a leſſer oval of 
nineteen ſtones, of ſomewhat of a pyramidical 
form. Theſe are two feet ſix inches in breadth, 
one foot and a half thick, and upon a medium, 
eight feet high, they riſing in height as they ap- 
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proach the upper end of this incloſure, Of theſe 
there are only fix ſtones remaining upright. Near 
the upper extremity of this oval, is a piece of 
coarſe blue marble, on the inſide, about ſixteen 
feet long, four feet broad, and twenty inches 
thick, which lies flat on the ground, is ſomewhat 
preſſed into it, and is ſuppoſed to have deen an al- 
tar. The ſpace within this inward incloſure, has 
been called the Adytum, or the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, which, it was ſuppoſed, was only entered 
by the Druids, or Britiſh prieſts, who offered 
their ſacrifices on the altar. Oy 
Dr. Stukeley imagines, that this ancient temple 
of the Druids, was erected not long after Cam- 
byſes invaded Egypt, where he committed fuch 
dreadful outrages among the prieſts and inhabitants 
in general, that they deſerted the country, diſ- 
perling themſelves to all the quarters of the world, 
and that ſome of them, doubtleſs, came to Bri- 
tain, where they introduced their arts, learning, 
and religion among the Druids, and had probably 
a hand in this very work, it being the only one of 
the Druids, where the ſtones are chifleled, all 
their other works conſiſting of rude ſtones, not 
touched by any tool, after the Patriarchal and 
Hebrew mode. And he obſerves, that ſuch a 
tranſmigration is the more probable, as the trade 
of the Phoenicians to this country for tin, was, 
at that time, at its height, which afforded a ready 
conveyance into Britain. | 
| The moſt early method of building temples, 
was to make them open at the top, which is a proof 
of the prodigious antiquity of this ſtructure. And 
it muſt be acknowledged, that they who had a no- 
tion, that it-was degrading the Deity, to pretend 
to confine him within a limited ſpace, could not 
ealily invent a grander deſign for ſacred purpoſes, 
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nor execute it with more ſimplicity and magnifi- 
cence. Here ſpace, indeed, is marked out and 
defined, but with the utmoſt freedom. Here the 
preſence of the deity is intimated, but not bounded. 

The heads of deer, oxen, and other beaſts, 
have been dug up, in and about theſe ruins, to- 
g'ther with burnt wood, aſhes, and other relicks 
of ſacrifices ;z and around this temple are a great 
number of barrows, many of them incloſed with 
a trench, from one hundred and five to one hun- 
dred and ſeventy- five feet in diameter. Theſe 
barrows extend to a conſiderable diſtance from 
Stonehenge, but are ſo placed, as to be all in 
view of the temple. In ſuch barrows as have. 
been opened, ſeveral ſkeletons, or the remains of 
burnt bones, have been found. Particularly in 
one of them, was an urn containing aſhes, ſome 
bones, and other things, which had not been 
conſumed. by the funeral pile. By the collar- 
bone and one of the jaw-bones, which were ſtill 


entire, it was judged that the perſon muſt have 


been of about fourteen years of age, and from: 
ſome female trinkets, and the brafs head of a ja- 
velin, it was judged to be a girl who had carried 
arms. Theſe trinkets conſiſted of a great number 
of glafs and amber beads of various colours, 
ſhapes, and fizes, round at one end, and ſquare 
at the other. In ſome other barrows have been 
found human bones, together with thoſe of horſes, 
deer, dogs, goats, boars, fowl, and the like. Thus 
Homer repreſents Achilles ſlay ing horſes and dogs, at 
the funeral of his friend Petroclus. In others were 
found a braſs ſword, a large braſs weapon of twen- 
ty pounds weight, which reſembled a pole- axe, 
and was given to colonel Windham. In one of 
theſe barrows was alſo found an ancient braſs in- 
ſtrument, called a celt, which is ſuppoſed to have 
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belonged to the Druids, and uſed by them in. 
cutting off the miſleto from the oak. 

Among the other curiolities dug up in one of 
the barrows on Saliſbury Plain, is a curious piece: 
of ſculpture 1 in alabaſter, of an oval form, about twW o 
feet in length, and one in the broadeſt part of the di- 
ameter. In the middle is repreſented a woman, habi- 
ted as a queen, with her globe, ſceptre, crown and 
mantleof ſtate ; in a compartment over her head are 
three figures, ſuppoſed to repreſent the three per- 
ſons of the Holy Trinity, and round the fides are 
angels, intermixed with ſome of the apoſtles. 
The exquiſite workmanſhip of the woman, who 
ſeems intended for the Virgin Mary; the ſtrong, 
as well as tender expreſſion in her features, and 
the elegance of the drapery, ſhew it to be the 
work of a very ſkilful artiſt. This curioſity was 
ſeen by the gentleman who deſcribes it, in a pub- 
lic houſe, at a ſmall village called Shrawton, 
about fix miles to the north-weſt of Stonehenge. 


But if theſe figures have any relation to the myſ- 98 


teries of the Chriſtian religion, it is evident, that 
this work is much more modern than many of the 
antiquities in Saliſpury Plain, and probably of a 
much later date than the barrow in which it was 
found. 

About nine miles to the north-weſt of Stone 
henge is LAvINxG TON, alſo called MARKET La- 
VINGTON, and EasT LAvinGToN, to diſtin- 
gu it from a neighbouring village called Weſt 

avington, and Biſhop's Lavington. It is ſeated 
near the downs, twenty miles north-north-weſt of 
Saliſbury, and has a charity-ſchool for thirty-ſix 
children, and ſome alms-houſes, with a conſide- 
rable corn- market on Wedneſdays. 

At WzsT LAVIN TON, which is ſituated a- 
bout a mile and a half to the ſouth- weſt of Eaſt 

9 Lavington, 
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Lavington, is the ſeat of the earl of Abingdon, 
which has a park, garden, and other convenien- 
cies and ornaments. | | 

Thirty-four miles to the north weſt of Saliſ- 
bury is STEEPLE ASHTON, which is ſeated at the 
bottom of the down of Saliſbury. Plain, and has a 
very handſome church, with a tower built of 
ſtone. Upon this tower was a ſpire covered with 
lead, but it being twice thrown down by tempeſts of 
thunder and lightening, the inhabitants have been 
diſcouraged from erecting another. This village 
bas a fair on the 2d of September, for cheeſe, 

Four miles to the ſouth-weſt of Steeple Aſhton 
is TROWBRIDGE, which is ſeated on the river 
Were, over which it has a ftone bridge, from 
which it takes its name; and ſome are of opinion, 
that it was originally called Trolbridge, from a 
tything ſtill in the liberty and pariſh of this town 
called Troll, and a large common near it called 
Troll-common. It is ſituated ten miles weſt by 
ſouth of the Devizes, and ninety-nine weſt of 
London, and has a manufacture of broad cloth, 
It had formerly a caftle, that was demoliſhed long 
2g0, but two of its towers were ſtanding in Le- 
land's time. Here is a court belonging to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter for this county, which is held 
annually about Michaelmas. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and a fair on the 25th of July, fox 
milleners goods. 

BRADFORD is feated two miles north-weſt of 
Trowbridge, and was called by the Saxons Bra- 
denford, which fignifies a broad ford, from a ford 
over the Lower Avon, on which it is feated, and 
where there is now a bridge. It ſtands on the fide 
of a hill, and the houſes are all built with ſtone, 
though in general it is no extraordinary place. In 
ancient times it had a monaſtery, founded by St» 
Aldhelm, about the year. 705, and dedicated - 
b. 
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St. Lawrence. In the year 1001, king Ethelred 
gave it to the nunnery of Shaftſbury in Dorſet- 
fhire, but it was deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars. 
This town has two chatity-ſchools, and the inha- 
bitants manufacture a great quantity of broad- 
cloth. It has a market on Mondays, and a fair 
on Trinity - Monday, for cattle and millenary 
goods. 

Three miles north-weſt of Bradford is FAR- 
LEY, or Moxk Tro FARLEY, a village, in which 
Humphrey de Bohun, about the year 1125, found- 
a convent of Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to 

the priory of Lewes in Suſſex, which, at the 
time of the ſuppreſſion, had a prior and twelve 
monks, with an annual revenue valued at 1531. 
14s. 2d. Farley caſtle ſtands in Somerſetſhire, 
but the park belonging to it being in this county, 
it is proper to take notice here, that ſome years 
ago was dug up there a Roman chequered pave- 
ment, a piece of which was ſent to Aſhmole's 
Muſeum at Oxford. 

LANS DOWN, a plain lying between Monkton 
Farley and Bath in Somerſetſhire, is remarkable 
for a battle fought there between the king's and the 
parliaments forces, in which Sir Bevil Granville, 
who was of the royal party, was lain, and to his 
memory, a monument was erected here by the 
lord Lanſdown his nephew. | 
Ten miles to the eaſtward of Trowbridge is 
the Devizes, which probably derived its name 
from the Latin word Diviſae, which fignifies di- 
viſion, and is ſuppoſed to have been conferred up- 
on this town, from its being anciently divided be- 
tween the king and the biſhop of Saliſbury, It is 
a town of great antiquity, and Dr. Stukeley ſup- 
poſes it to have been the Punctuobice of Raven- 
nus. The Romans incloſed it with a vallum and 
a ditch, in the laſt of which the inhabitants have 
gl C 6 made 
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made a road almoſt round the town ; but in ſeve- 
ral places both the ditch and the vallum are ſtill 
viſible, and took in the caſtle, which was origi- 
nally a Roman work, erected in a fine ſituation, 
where it was fortified by nature. In after times, 
it was made in a manner, impregnable by Roger, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, though it is now in a manner 
deſtroyed. | | ; 

Many Roman coins of different emperors have 
been found in the neighbourhood of the Devizes, 
together with pots and other earthen veſlels, ſup- 
poſed to be Roman. Juſt without the town, in 
a pleaſant plain called the Green, a large urn full 
of Roman coins was diſcovered in the year 17143 
and near the fame place were found buried in a 
garden, .under the ruins of an ancient building, 
incloſed with Roman brick, ſeveral braſs ſtatues 
of heathen deities, which were ſuppoſed to, have 
been depoſited there about the year 234, when 
the Roman troops were called out of Britain. 
"Theſe were carried about the kingdom as a ſhew, 
and conſiſted of a Jupiter Ammon, about four inch- 
es long, weighing ſomewhat above four ounces : 
Neptune with his trident, the prongs. of which 
were much ſhorter than they are uſually repreſent- 
ed. This figure was about four inches in length, 
and weighed tour ounces : a Bacchus much of the 
ſame weight and dimenſions : a Vulcan, ſomewhat. 
leſs than any of the above figures : a Venus about 
fix inches in length, with the left arm broken off, 
but much the beſt finiſhed of any in the whole 
collection : a Pallas with her helmet, ſhield and. 
ſpear, between three and four inches in length: a 
Hercules about four inches long, weighing {ix 
ounces and a half. Beſides theſe, there were à 
Mercury, the wolf with Romulus and Remus, 
a veſtal virgin, ſome Egyptian deities, and a coin 
of the emperor Alexander Severus. Tn. 
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This town is ſituated in a rich ſoil, about two 
miles fom the bottom of the hills, which keep off 
the eaſterly winds, at the diſtance of twenty- four 
miles — of Saliſbury, and eighty- nine 
weſt of London. It is a very large old place, 
chiefly conſiſting of two long parallel ſtreets, the 
houſes of which are, for the moſt part, of tim- 
ber, but of a very good model. The town was 
incorporated by king Charles the Firſt, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, eleven maſters, 
and thirty-ſix common council- men. Here are 
three pariſh churches, a chapel, a meeting houſe 
for Proteſtant diſſenters, and a very good charity- 
ſchool. This town is ill ſupplied with water, but 
has a good manufacture of woollen cloth, parti - 
cularly druggets, and a conſiderable trade in malt. 
The inhabitants may juſtly boaſt, of having the 
beſt weekly market in this county, which is on 
Thurſdays, and they have fix fairs, held on the 
13th of February, for horned cattle; on Holy- 
Thurſday, for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep; 
on the 13th of June, for horſes; on the 5th of 
July, for wool ; on the 2d of October, for ſheep. 
and on the 20th of October, for ſheep and hogs. . 

RUNDWAY, a village two miles north by eaſt of, 
the Devizes, is remarkable for a battle fought 
there between the forces of king Charles the Firſt, 
and thoſe of the parliament, in July, 1643, when. 
the latter were routed, and a complete victory ob- 
tained by the king's party. On Roundway hill 
is a ſquare camp with a lingle trench, ſuppoſed to 
be Roman. 

 HeppincToN, _ miles norgh of the Devizes, 
is ſeated at the bottom of a hill, in a rich marley. 
ſoil, and though it is but ſmall at preſent, was a 
Roman town, the foundations of houſes being 
ſtill viſible for a mile together; and ſeveral Roman 


soins have at different times been found bere, par- 
ticular] y 
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PIPER Heddington fielde, an urn containing 
a gallon of Roman coins was ſome years dit 
covered; but our eee agreed in ce 
name of this ſtation, 

About eleven miles to the fouth' by weſt of the 
Devizes is WESTBURY, which is ſaid to have 
received its name from its ſituation in the weſtern 
part of the county. It is fituated twenty-four 
miles north-weſt of Saliſbury, and ninety- five 
welt of London, and is ſuppoſed to have riſen out 
of the ruins of an old Roman eity named Verlu- 
cio, about half a mile to the north ; but whether 
it was that city or not, it was certainly known by 
the Romans, as appears from the great quanti- 
ties of Roman coins that have been found here, 
and it is ſaid to have had formerly as great pri- 
viloges os the city of Briſtol. 

This town was firſt incorporated dy king Henry 
the Fourth. It ſends two members to partia- 
ment, and is at preſent governed by mayor, a 
recorder, and twelve aldermen or burgeſſes. It 
has a good church, a manufacture of coarſe broad- 
cloth, and a great market for corn on Fridays, 
with two fairs, held on the firſt Friday in Lent, 
and on W hitſun- Monday, for pedlars goods. 

Two miles to the eaſt by north of Weſtbury 
is Nox TH BRADLEY, a village that has a fair 
held on the Monday after the 14th of September, 
for cattle and cheeſe, 

At Eddington, a-village three ads north-eaſt 
of Weſtbury, William de Eddington, biſhop of 
Wincheſter and lord chancellor of England, about 
the year 1347, built a new church, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, St. Catherine, and All Saints, 
and founded in it a chantry or college, conſiſting 
of a dean and twelve miniſters, of whom part 
were prebendaries; theſe were in 1358 changed 


into a reformed fort of friars of the order of St. 
Auſtin, 
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Auſtin, called: Bon-hommes, who were under the 
goyerment of a rector; and at the ſuppreſſion, 
had an annual revenue, valued by Dugdale at 
4421. 9s. 7d. and by Speed at 521 1. 

About two miles north-eaſt of Weſtburn is 
BrxATTON CASTLE, where are the traces of a 
vaſt fortification, into which the Danes fled, and 
where they defended themſelves fourteen days, 
after being defeated by king Alfred, in a battle in 
the neighbourhood. This fortification; is ſeated 
on the top of a high hill, which commands all the 
country round, and is encompaſſed: with two deep 
. ditches, and proportionable ramparts. It is of 
an oval form, three hundred and fifty paces longs 
and two hundred broad. Near the middle is an 
oblong barrow, ſixty paces. in length, that was 
probably the burying-place of ſome of the Daniſh 
nobility lain here. Within this vaſt intrench- 
ment, there have been dug up feveral pieces of 
old iron armour, It had only two entrances, 
which were fortified with outworks:: one of theſe 
is towards the ſouth-eaſt, and open to the plain; 
and the other towards the north-eaſt, leading di- 
rectly to the place, where the battle is ſuppoſed 
to have been fought. 

LRA, or LE1cn, a village a little to the weſt 
of Weſtbury, is ſuppoſed to have been the place 
where king Alfred encamped the night before he 
attacked the Danes, at Eddington. Here is a 
field, and a garden adjoining, encompaſſed with 
a moat; where, according to tradition, was the 
palace of one of the Saxon kings. | 

Diirtron Marss, about three miles to the 
ſouth of Weſtbury, has two fairs, held on Eaſter- 
Monday, and, the 13th. of September, for cattle, 
horſes, and cheeſs, > . 


About 
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About two-miles to the ſouth-eaft of Dilton is 


 CoRsLEY, a village that has a fair on the firſt Mon- 


day in Auguſt, for cattle, horſes, and cheeſe, 
Three miles ſouth-eaſt of DILToN is WAx- 
MINSTER, or W ARMISTER, which is ſeated on 


the river Deveril, ninety- nine miles to the weſt 


by ſouth of London. This town is ſuppoſed by 
ſeveral authors, to be that called Verlucio by the 
Romans; but no remains of Roman antiquities 
have been diſcovered here, to ſupport that con- 


jecture, nor has there been any thing remarkable 


tranſacted at this place in the time of the Saxons; 
however, upon the Downs on the eaſt fide of the 
town are two camps, one of which called Bat- 
tlebury has double works, and is concluded to be 


Daniſh ; but the other called Scratchbury, is a 


ſquare fortification with a ſingle trench. Warmin- 
ſer had, however, formerly great privileges, with 
an exemption from all tribute and taxes. | 

Warminſter is a populous place with very good 
inns, and has the greateſt trade in malt of any 
town in the weft of England, and alſo a conſide- 
rable trade in cheefe, wool, and cloth. It has 


a great corn-market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 


held on the 11th of April, the 1oth of Auguſt, 
and the 28th of October, for horned eattle, ſheep, 
ſwine, and cheeſe. | 
Four miles ſouth-weſt of Warminſter is He1Ts- 
BURY, HEIGHTSBURY, or HEY TsSBURY, com- 
monly called HARESBURY, is an ancient borough 
by preſcription, governed by a bailiff and bur- 
eſſes. Here was an hoſpital or alms-houſe, built 
by Walter lord Hungerford, for twelve poor men 
and one woman ; and a houſe for a ſchoolmaſter, 
who was to be a prieſt, and not only to teach 
grammar, but to overſee the poor men. Mar- 
garet his widow obtained a licenſe from wow 
EGS | the 
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the Fourth, to perfect this hoſpital, and to ſettle 
a chaplain in it, to celebrate divine ſervice every 
day in the pariſh church, for the ſouls of herſelf, 
her huſband, and others. This town has at pre- 
ſent a collegiate church, with four prebendaries, 
a free-ſchuol; and two fairs, held on the 
14th of May, for horned cattle, ſheep, and toys; 
and on the 25th of September, for toys only. 
We ſhall now return back to Warminſter, _ 
from whence a road extends ſeven miles ſouth- 
weſt to Maipen BRADLEY, which Camden tells 
us, was ſo called from one of the daughters of 
Manaſſar Biſſet, a famous man in his time, who 
being herſelf afflicted with the leproſy, built an 
hoſpital for leprous -maids, and endowed it with 
her own inheritance, But others affirm, that it 
was built by Manaſſar Biſſet, ſteward to king 
Stephen, and endowed by him, in the reign of 
king Henry the Second, for ſecular prieſts and 
leprous women, Hubert, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
changed the prieſts into a prior and canons, of 
the order of St. Auguſtin; and king Henry the 
Third confirmed the ſeveral lands and poſſeſſions 
given to the prior, brethren, and leprous ſiſters. 
The revenues of this houſe, were valued at the 
diſſolution by Dugdale, at 1801. 10s. 4 d. a year. 
This town had formerly a market, and has ſtill 
two fairs, held on the 25th of April, and the 
21ſt of September, for horſes, horned cattle, hogs, 
and cheeſe, | 

Edmund Ludlow, a noted Republican, and a 
very good officer during the civil wars, was de- 
ſcended of an ancient family, and born at Mai- 
den-Bradley, about the year 1620. He had his 
education at T rinity-College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of batchelor of arts; and remov- 


ing thence to the Middle Temple, London, he 
applied 
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applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law. Follows 
ing the example of his father, who eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the parliament, young Ludlow embraced 
the ſame party; and ſerved at the battle of Edge- 
hill as a volunteer, in the earl of Eſſex's life- 
guard. He afterwards obtained the command of 
a regiment of horſe, and ſignalized his courage 
upon . many important occaſions, He defended 
Wardour-Caſtle with the moſt invincible obſti- 
nacy, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably in the 
fecond battle of Newbury. He was once taken 
priſoner by the Royal Party ; but was ſoon after 
releaſed. Upon the death of his father, he was 
choſen knight of the ſhire for the county of 
Wilts; and when Charles the Firſt was brought 
to his trial, he ated as one of the judges of that 
unhappy prince. After the king's death, he 
ſerved as Lieutenant-General of the horſe in the 
wars of Ireland; and after the deceaſe of the lord 
deputy Ireton, acted for ſome time as commander 
in chief, though without that title. Cromwell, 
who knew his merit, endeayoured in vain to en- 
gage him in his intereſt; for being ſtrongly at- 
tached to Republican principles, he would never 
be perſuaded to ſubmit to the uſurper. After the 
death of Cromwell, he exerted his utmoſt efforts to 
re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth ; but finding that 
impoſſible, and ſeeing king Charles the Second 
recalled, he firſt concealed himſelf, and then 
eſcaped into Switzerland. During his reſidence 
in that, country, ſeveral attempts were made to 
aſſaſſinate him; and from ſome of theſe he very 
narrowly: eſcaped. After the revolution, he came 
over to England, expecting to be employed againſt 
king James in Ireland; but a proclamation being 
publiſned for apprehending him as one of the 
murderers of king Charles the Firſt, he returned 
to Switzerland, and died three in 1693. It was 
| during 
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during his reſidence abroad that he wrote his 
Memoirs, which are well known. 

Five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Maiden Bradley 
is MERE, which derives its name from the Saxon 
word Meare, a land-mark or boundary, which 
was perhaps given to it from its ſituation up- 
on the borders of this county, Somerſetſhire, and 
Dorſetſhire. It is a -onſiderable ſtaple for wool, 
and has a market on Saturdays, with three fairs, 
held on the 6th of May, the 24th of Auguſt, and 
the 29th of September, for horned cattle, hogs, 
cheeſe, and pedlary goods. 5 

Between this place and Stourton, which is 
ſituated about three miles to the weſt, are four 
intrenchments, the moſt confiderable of which 
is in Stourton- park. This has a double ditch, 
and is thought to have been a camp of the 
Danes. 

STOURTON, alſo called SToURHEAD, from its 
being near the head of the river Stour, is the ſeat 
of Mr, Hoare, a noble houſe built of ſtone, pretty 
nearly of a ſquare form ; the external part has an 
air of grandeur, It is particularly admired for the 
diſpoſition of the rooms, and the richneſs of the 
furniture, and appears equally grand and conve- 
nient. The faloon is very fine, and has at the 
ſame time the charms of a large apartment, and 
the comfort of a ſmall one; it having but one 
door, though it is ſixty feet long, thirty broad, 
and thirty in height. It is adorned with eight 
capital pictures, moſt of which are painted by the 
beſt maſters, In the drawing-room is a cabinet 
ſupported by a rich frame, This cabinet for- 
merly belonged to Pope Sixtus the Fifth, and his 
effigies, with thoſe of the Peretti family, taken 
from the life, are ſet in the cabinet, in round 
receſſes, with glaſſes before them. The laſt of 
that family was a nun, who left the cabinet to a 
= | convent 
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convent in Rome, where Mr. Hoare purchaſed it 
as a great curioſity. In this and ſeveral other 
apartments are many other curiofities, and a num- 
ber of very fine paintings. 

The groves and lawns near the houſe are very 
agrecable, The lawn in the weſt front falls with 
an eaſy deſcent into a valley, where ſtands the 
ſmall village of Stourton. Cn the brow of this 
hill, is a walk of conſiderable extent of the ſofteſt 
moſly turf, bordered on each ſide, by _ 
Scotch firs. This walk is terminated by a 
obeliſk one hundred and twenty feet high, * 
a ſun of gilt copper, ſix feet in diameter at the 
top. Upon the fame brow of the bill, below 
this fine walk, are ſeveral irregular avenues of 
different breadths, leading into the valley. Theſe 
are covered with ſtately trees, and afford a de- 
lightful view of a very large piece of water at 
the bottom, in which are ſeveral little iſlands, 
planted or covered with rocks, inhabited only by 
the feathered kind, and over it is a light, wooden 
bridge of one arch, On the other ſide the bridge, 
the ground is ſtcep and lofty, covered with wood, 
and at the bottom is a narrow path, which leads 
to a grotto formed by rude rock-work, almoſt 
level with the water. Here is a mackle baſon, 
made ule of as a cold bath, over which is a mar- 
ble ſtatue of a ſleeping nymph, to whom the 
grotto is dedicated, She is covered with a light 
garment, which ſcarcely conceals her limbs. On 
a marble ſlab, by the fide of the bath, are in- 
ſcribed theſe lines. 


Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 

And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 
Stop gentle reader lightly tread the cave, 

Or drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave. 


Near 
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Near this grotto is another ſacred to the river- 
god of the Stour, to whom is inſcribed ſome Latin 
verſes. He ſits with a majeſtick look, with one 
of his legs in a baſon of water. This grotto is 
alſo formed in rock-work. From hence advan- 
cing to a more open and riſing ground under the 
hill, you came to a circular temple, dedicated to 
Hercules : this is a rotunda, and on a pedeſtal 
three feet high ſtands the ſtatue. of that heathen 
deity, which is of marble, and made by the inge- 
nious Mr. Ryſbrack. On the fide of the water, 
next the village, is the temple of Ceres, which 
has a portico ſupported by columns, and contains 
the figure of the goddeſs with her proper emblems, 
Near this laſt temple is another grotto. The 
plantations are extremely ſimple and elegant, 
and the top of the hill affords delightful views 
into Dorſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, and 
Hampſhire. 

Eight miles to the weſt of Mere is HinDov, a 
great thoroughfare, in the road from London to 
the ſouth parts of Somerſetſhire, and is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff 
and burgeſſes. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and has a manufacture of fine twiſt, but 
contains nothing remarkable. It has a market 
on Thurſdays, and two fairs, held on the Monda 
before Whit-Sunday, and the 18th of October, 

for cattle, ſheep, horſes, ſwine, and cheeſe. _ 

Four miles to the eaſt by north of Hindon is 
CHILMARK, a village that has a fair on the goth 
of July, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, ſwine, 
and cheeſe, 

About four miles to the ſouth by eaſt of Hin- 
8 is WaR Dou Caſtle, which was formerly 2 

beautiful ſtructure belonging to the ancient 
family of St. Martin, In the late civil wars, 
Blanch, the lady of Thomas lord Arundel of 


Wardour, 
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Wardour, held out this caſtle, with only twenty- 


Rye men, a whole week, againſt the parliament 


forces, and at laſt ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms. It now belongs to the earl of Arundel, 
but is in a ruinous condition to what it was for- 
merly ; however, moſt of the lofty walls are ti)! 
ſtanding, and of theſe we have given an engraved 
View, - | | 


Beſides the diſtinguiſhed perſonages mentioned 


under the towns that had the honour to give them 


birth, this county has produced the following. 
Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, and lord 
High chancellor of England, -was deſcended of an 
ancient family in Cheſhire, and born at Dinton, 
near Hendon in Wiltſhire, on the 16th-of Febru- 
ary, 1608, Having finiſhed his courſe of aca- 
demical learning at Magdalen college in Oxford, 
he removed to the Middle-Temple, London, 


where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, 


and ſoon became eminent in that honourable pro- 
feſſion. Being choſen, a member of the ſhort par- 


liament, which met April the 1oth, 1640, he diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf remarkably by his political a- 
bilities, and diſcovered an equal zeal for the pre- 
rogatives of the crown and the privileges of the 


people. He was again Choſen a member of the 


long parliament, and was employed as chairman 
in ſeveral committees ; but being at laſt diſſatiſ- 
hed with the proceedings of the Houſe, he with- 
drew from London, and repaired to his majeſty at 
York, where he was made chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a privy counſellor, and a knight. Upon 


the declining of the king's cauſe he went over to 


France, where, after the death of his royal maſ- 
ter in 1648, he was ſworn of the privy council 
to king Charles the Second; and in 1657 he was 
conſtituted lord high chancellor of England. 1 

. 1659 
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1659 the duke of York married his daughter, not 
"only without his conſent, but even without his 
knowledge; and the chancellor was fo far from be- 
ing pleaſed with this honour, that he was often 
heard to ſay, it would in the end prove his ruin. 
A little before the reſtoration he exerted himſelf 
ſtrenuouſly in promoting that event; and when it 
was effected, he returned with his ſovereign to 
England ; where, as he had been one of the 
greateſt ſharers in his ſufferings, he enjoyed a pro- 
portionable ſhare of his felicity. He was conti- 
nued in the poſt of lord high chancellor, was cho- 
ſen chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, was 
created a peer of the realm, made lord lieutenant 
of the county of Oxford; and, beſides receiving 
very large grants from the crown, was univerſally 
conſidered as prime miniſter, - But neither the ob- 
ligations he lay under to his ſovereign, nor his 
near alliance to the- royal Jamily; neither grati- 
tude for the favours he had received, nor the prof- 
pect of the ſtill greater he might afterwards obtain, 
could induce him to extend the royal prerogative 
at the expence of infringing the privileges of the 
people. And this patriotic conduct, it is faid, 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to the dying ad- 
vice of his father, who warned him, with his laſt 
breath, never to ſacrifice the laws and liberty of 
his country to his own intereſt, or. to the will of 
his prince, But ſuch were the corrupt manners 
of the age, and ſuch the unhappy conjuncture of 
the times, that his very virtues proved the cauſe 
of his overthrow. For it was by his ſteady adhe- 
rence to theſe noble principles, that he firſt for- 
feited the favour, andafterwards incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of his ſovereign, who at laſt conceived to- 
ward him ſuch an incurable averſion, that he en- 
couraged an impeachment of high-treaſon againſt 
him ; and having, during the proſecution, po 
Cure 
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cured him to leave the kingdom, effectually pre- 
vented his return, by laying him under a ſentence . 


of baniſhment. He paſſed the remainder of his 


days in exile, and amuſed himſelf in his melan- 
choly retreat, by finiſhing his Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
hon, which he had begun long before, He like- 
wile wrote Contemplations and Reflections rn the 
Pſalms, and ſome other pieces, He died in France, 
on the gth of December, 1674; and his body be- 
ing brought over to England, was ſolemnly inter- 


red in king Henry the Seventh's chapel in Weſt- 


minſter-abbey. | 

Sir John Davies, an eminent lawyer and poet 
of the ſeventeenth century, was born at Chif- 
grove in the pariſh of Tyſbury in this county, and 
educated at Queen's college, Oxford, Having 


taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he removed 


to the Middle-Temple, London, and applied him- 


ſelf to the ftudy of the law; but being expelled 


that ſociety for beating a gentleman at dinner in 
the common hall, he returned to Oxford, and 
proſecuted his ſtudies in that ſeat of the muſes. 
Reftored, however, by the intereſt of his friends, 


to his rank in the Temple, he practiſed as a coun- 


ſellor, and was choſen member of parliament in 
1601, Upon the death of queen Elizabeth, he 
accompanied lord Hunſdon to Scotland, to con- 
gratulate king James on his acceſſion to the throne ; 
and afterwards became ſucceſſively his majeſty's 
ſolicitor and attorney- general in Ireland; and was 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in that king- 
dom. In 1607 he received the honour of knight- 
Hood from the king, who appointed him firſt one 
of the Engliſh ſerjeants at law, and then lord 
chief juſtice of the King's Bench ; but before he 
could be inſtalled into this laſt office, he died fud- 
dealy of an apoplexy December the 7th, 1626, in 


the fiſty-ſeventh year of his age. He wrote 4 
, Diſcovery 
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Diſcovery of the true Cauſes, why Ireland was ne- 
ver entirely ſubdued till the acceſſion of king James 
the Firft : an Abridgment of Sir Edward Coke's 
Reports: a poem On the Immortality of the Soul; 
and, ſeveral other pieces. 27 © nity 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren, one of the moſt eminent 
mathematicians, and by far the moſt eminent ar- 
chitect of the age in which he lived, was the ſon 
of a clergyman, aud born October 20, 1632, at 
Eaſt Knoyle in Wiltſhire, He had his education 
at Wadham college, Oxford, where -he diſcove- 
red a ſurprizing genius for the mathematics, and 
made a prodigious progreſs in them before he. was 
ſixteen years old. In 1657 he was choſen aſtro- 
nomy profeſſor in Greſham college, London; and 
in 1660 was, appointed Savilian profeſſor of the 
ſame. ſcience at Oxford. In 1661 he received a 
commiſhon from king Charles the Second, to aſſiſt 
Sir John Denham, ſurveyor of his majeſty's works; 
and about two years after was elected. a fellow of 
the Royal Society. In 1665 he made a journey to 
France, for his farther improvement in architec- 
ture; and there took draughts of all the royal pa- 
laces and other public buildings. Immediately af- 
ter the great fire in 1666, he drew up a plan for 
rebuilding the city of London in ſuch a manner, 
as that the cathedral of St. Paul ſhould form the 
center, and large ſtreets ſhould lead from thence 
to all the principal parts of the town. But the 
execution of that noble deſign was unhappily pre- 
vented by the. diſputes which aroſe about private 
property, and the neceſſity there was for rebuild- 
ing the houſes. with the utmoſt expedition. In 
1668 he ſucceeded Sir John Denham as ſutrveyor- 
general of his majeſty's works, and the next year 
he finiſhed the magnificent theatre at Oxford. 
He continued in great favour at court during the 
reigns of king Charles the Second, James the Se- 
Nor. K v cond, 
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eond, William and Mary, and queen Anne, and 
for ſome time after the acceſten iron of the preſent 
royal family; but fuch are the fatal and deteſtable 
effects of party- prejudice, that, as he was Known 
to entertain a very great regard for the memory of 
his former beneſactors, he was removed from his 
place ef ſurveyor-general in 1718. The remain- 
der of his days he ſpent in retirement, and dying 
phy 1 1723, in che ninetycfirſt year of his 
was interred in! St. Paul's 1 The 
clifiees which he built, and, till more, perhaps, 


the literary performances -which he compoſed, 
will eternize his name. He was architect to Hove 


fixty public buildings; the principal of which 
are St. Paul's cathedral, the churches of St. Ste- 
phen Walbrook and St. Maty+ls-bow, the Mo- 
nument, Hampton court, and Green wich- hofpi- 
tal. Many of his mathematical works are el be 
found in the Philofophical*Pranſa&ions. | 

John Norris, an eminent myſtic divine, in the 
end of the laſt and beginning of the prefent een- 

tury; Was the ſon of à elergyman, and born in 
Wiltfhire about the year 1657. He had his edu- 
cation àt Wincheſter- fſchool, and at Exeter col- 
lege in Oxford. Having finiſhed his ſtudies and 
entered into orders, he was prefented firſt to the 
rectoty of Newton St. Loe in Somerfetſhire, and 
afterwards to that of Bemerton near Salifbury, a 
living of between two and three hundred pounds a 
year. A profeſſed admirer of Plato and of Male- 
branche, he became at laſt a perfect idealiſt ; and to 
this turn of mind, rather than to any defect in his 
judgment, ought to be aſcribed all the abfurdities 
that are to be found in his works. His writings 
are numerous, and of various kinds. The prin- 
cipal are, An Idea of Happineſs; A Murnival of 
Knaves, er IWhiggiſm plainly di iſplayed, and bur-' 


fpucd' out 'of Countenante ; The Theory.and, Regula- | 
ou 
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ren of Love; and An Eſſay towards the Theory of 
the Ideal or Intelligible World; in which he * 
the principles of Mr. Locke. Hediet” in 171, 

aged fifty- fur. 

Thomas Chubb, a perſon of fas note in the 
literary world, was 'the ſon of a malſter, and born 
in the year 1079 at Eaſt -Harnham, near Saliſbu- 
ry in Wiltſhire, He was bred a glover, but after- 
i wards entered into partnerſhip with a tallow- 
chatidler. Endued, as he was, with ſtrong natu- 
ral parts, and having a turn for reading, be inſti- 
tuted a ſmall ſociety at Saliſbury, where they diſ- 
cuſſed all points of Reerche with the utmoſt free- 
dom. The reſult of this was, that Mr. Chubb 
publiſhed his theological ſeatiments in a bock, in- 
titled, The Supremacy of the Father aſſerted, Ke. 
This recommended hiar to che notice of ſomè men 
of eminence, particularly of Sir Joſeph Jekyl, 
maſter of the Rolls, wlio took him into his fami- 
ly; but he ſoon lefe that gentlettian, and returned 
to Saliſbury, where he died in the fixty-eighth 
year of his age. His poſthumous works were pub- 
liſhed in two volumes 8vo. in 1748. 
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KEELORCESTERSHIRE derived it 
W #\ 


name from the city of Worceſter. It 
& is an inland county, bounded by Staf- 
 Z& xf fordſhire on the north; by Warwick- 

ſhire on the eaſt ; by Glouceſterſhire 
on the fouth ; and by Herefordſhire and Shrop- 
ſhire on the weſt. It .extends thirty-ſix miles in 
length, twenty eight in breadth, ” is one hun- 
dred and thirty miles in circumference, The city 
of Worceſter, which ſtands nearly in the center, 
is one hundred and twelve miles north-weſt of 
London, But there are ſeveral ſpots in the coun» 
ty detached from theſe bounds, ſome of which 


were anciently part of Gloucefterſhire, ſome of 


Herefordſhire, and others of Oxfordſhire, within 
the general bounds of which counties they lie; 
and in Mr. Camden's opinion, were annexed to 
this county by ſome of the ancient lords or pro- 
prietors of theſe eftates, who preſided over the 
county before the conqueſt, that their authority 
and power, as earls of Worceſterſhire, might ex- 
tend over their ſeveral manars in other counties. 
In the time of the Romans this county was, 
according to Camden, inhabited by the Cornavii. 
The Roman antiquities here do not ſeem to be 
very numerous. Dr, Stukeley affirms, that a Ro- 
man road runs from Worceſter, by the ſide of the 
river, to Upton, which he takes to be the YVpo- 
cella of Ravennus, and ſo on to * 
Where 
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where it meets with the Rickening-ſtreet. Ac- 
cording to Salmon, there is a raiſed way on the 
edge of the county, between Worceſter and Al- 
ceſter, called the Ridge-way, and that there is a” 
paved way from Kencheſter, leading to a paſſage 
over the river Lug, and thence towards Ledbury, 
pointing to Worceſter, There is alſo a Roman 
way from Worceſter, crofling Shropſhire, and 
pointing towards Rocheſter, © 
During the heptarchy, Worceſterſhire was in 
the kingdom of Mercia, and was called by the 
Saxons Wireceſterſcyre, which is thought to have 
arĩſen from the foreſt of Wire, part of which is ſtill 
in being about 'Bewdley, and formerly extended 
as far as Worceſter, whence that city was called 
the fortreſs of Wire. A part of the inhabitants 
were called  Wiccii,'a name, which, ſome ſup- 
poſe, was given them, on account of the winding 
dourſe of the Severn, termed Wic by the Saxons, 
while others maintain that it was derived from the 
falt-pits, named wiches; however, theſe people 
ſeem alſo to have inhabited all Glouceſterſhire, 
on the eaſtern ſide of the Severn, with the city of 
Briſtol, except ſixteen pariſhes in the north-weſt 
part, lying between Aberley hills and the river 
Tame; and alſo near half the ſouthern part of 
Warwickſhire, with Warwick itſelf. | 

The country of Wiccia had a viceroy of its 
own, as we are informed by Florence of Worceſ- 
ter, who ſays, that Oſhere, viceroy of the Wic- 
cians, perſuaded king Ethelred, to conſtitute a 
biſhop over his country, that'it- might have the 
honour of having one of its own. When this 
Was done, the biſhop fixed his ſee at Worceſter, 
but was called the biſhop-of Wiccia. 

While the heptarchy continued, this county 
was governed under the Mercian kings by an ear], 
| — "I ITS. on 
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who bad here a kind of regal power, hich ſeems 
to haue been greater than in other places. 
The air of chi /quaty enen ſat = and 
þealthy, it being free from; marſhes ang lakes, 
whach. ip ſome other cauaties ſend. fonth Logs.and 
unwholſpme. vapows..,;Itizs. alſo, well Matened by 
leverab large piverss theyprincipal gf which are the 
Severn, the T'eme, dhe Avon, and rhe Stour. 
he Severn runs thr county from north 
to ſouth, dividing it into two parts, but of this 
river, we have. already given particular deſcrigtion, 
| F 
durbridge and Kidderminſter ; and near 
caille, diſcharges itſelf into the Severn. 
The Teme, or Temd, bas been deſeribedamong 
the ITivers fol Shropſhirfte. 
The Avon flows out of Warwickſhire! and 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the county, paſſes 
by ae 22 Perſhore, and falls into the 8 
vern near 1 


The leſs — 4 fizeams. of this county, are 
the Bow, the Arrow, the Rea, the Swiliate, and 
the Salwarp, all which run through rich meadows, 
affording excellent paſture for cattle. = 

This county is remarkable for many ſalt-fprings 
and brine-pits, particularly at Drgitwich, where 
ſo much ſalt is made from cheſe ſprings, that we 
are told the taxes paid for it to the crown, at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. a buſhel, amount to no leſs than 
50,000 1. a year. 

On Malvern hills there are fprings called Holy 
wells: theſe are of two kinds; one of them, 
which is the higheſt, is of ſervice to the eyes, and 
is effectual in the cure of foul ulcers. About a 
furlong lower is a ſpring, which is affirmed to cure 
cancers, when not too far gone. However, it 1s 

enerally obſerved, that the properties of thelg 
ings are greatly altered in wet years, by the 
ains and currents. Abberton 
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Abberton wells yield a bitter and purging wa- 
ter, which, ſome affirm, is little inferior to chat 
of Epſom, if it does not equal it. EY 
Te face of this county is neither level nor 
mountainous ; for. though there are hills, they da 
not riſe to a very great height. The moſt remark» 
able are the Lichy hills, called by ſome people the 
Look-high-hills. Theſe are the higheſt in the 
northern part of the county, as is evident from 
the ſprings that riſe from them, and ſoon become 
conſiderable rivers, On the top of one of theſe 
hills, was formerly placed a beacon, in order to 
alarm the people of this county, in caſe of an in- 
vaſion. On the weſtern ſide of the Severn there 
are Abberley hills, on which, near the top, is a 
ftruQure called Abberley-lodge, the ancient fami- 
ly feat of the Welſhes. Near theſe is Woodbury 
hill, remarkable for an intrenchment on the top, 
called. Owen Glendower's camp, though ſome 
think it of much greater antiquity. On the ſouth- 
welt ſide of the county are Malvern hills, which 
riſe to a great height, like ſtairs, one higher than 
another, for ſeven miles together, , dividing this 
county from Herefordſhire, On the top, Gilbert 
de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, anciently caſt up a 
bank, to divide his lands from thoſe of the biſhop 
of Worceſter. This boundary, which is ſtill to 
be ſeen, is much admired. Oppoſite to theſe, 
on the other fide. of the Avon, are Bredon hills, 
which, though not ſo lofty as the former, are 
conſiderable enough to deſerve notice, | 

Here is a remarkable rich valley, called the 
Vale of Eyeſham, or Eſham. This vale runs 
along the banks of the river Avon, from Tewk(- 
bury in Glouceſterſhire, to Stratford upon Avon 
in Warwickſhire, including the ſouth-eaſt part of 
this county; having Bredon hills on one fide, and 
the woods about Charleton on the other, which 
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afford a pleaſant proſpect. This vale conſiſts of 
as fine arable land as any in England, and does 
not afford, even in fummer ſo much graſs as is 
ſafficient for the horſes uſed in ploughing it, for 
which reaſon the farmers tether them in. the 
nelds, where they eat green tares. This land is 
Jaid fallow but once in four years, and with little 
manure, and the moſt careleſs huſbandry, ſcarcely 
ever fails of producing a good crop. But though 
this land is of ſuch advantage to the farmer, it is 
far from being agreeable to the rider; for the 
roads through it are very bad, except in the drieſt 
part of ſummer. | 
In this county are alfo excellent paſtures, by 
the ſides of the rivers, and in the other vallies, 
which afford delicious feeding for cows; and 
hence this county produces excellent cheeſe and 
butter, | 8 18 | | 
As for fruits, it abounds in pears, which in 
ſome parts grow almoſt in every bedge, as if the 
foil produced the trees ſpontaneouſly. Of theſe 
they make perry, a liquor much drank in this 
county, and the beſt ſort of it is little inferior to 
wine. Some indeed pretend that it is cold and 
windy, but this is only true of the worſt ſort; 
for the beſt perry has as good a body as any kind 
ef vinous liquor whatever. They have alſo ſuffi- 
cient quantities of apples, eſpecially on the lands 
on each fide the Severn, of which they make ex- 
cellent cyder. Here are likewiſe produced hops, 
eſpecially near the large towns. E | 
The foreſts are almoſt all deſtroyed, there be- 
ing little more remaining of them than their 
names, which is in a great meaſure owing to the vaſt 
quantities of wood conſumed by the ſalt-works. 
Hence the common fuel. is, at preſent, pit-coal, 
very great quantities of which are brought up, in 
large veſſels, from Kingſwood, near Briſtol. The 
1 > 9, 3 northern 
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Northern part of the county, is alſo conveniently 
fituated for obtaining coals from Staffordſhire, and 
there are likewiſe conſiderable coal-pits near Stour- 
n 

We ſhall now conſider the method of huſban- 
dry; the ſoil about Broomſgrove is of two ſorts, 
ſand and clay, the rents from 208. to 408. an 
acre, and the farms are from 40 l. to 2001. a 

ear. $ 2 
The courſe taken by the farmers are: 1. fal- 
low. 2. wheat. 3. barley, 4. clover, for two 
or three years. 5. wheat. 6. turnips. 7. barley. 
8. peas. . oats. 10. clover ; which would be 
an excellent method, did not the wheat and bar- 
ley come together at firſt. The crops, upon an 
average, are of an acre of wheat from thirty- 
five to forty buſhels; of barley forty to forty-five; 
of oats fifty; of beans, ſet and hoed, forty ; and 

They plow three or four times for turnips, but 
do not hoe them, which is very extraordinary 
among farmers, that hoe their beans. The value, 
on an average, is 308. an acre, and they uſe them 
for ſheep and horned cattle. For potatoes, they 
generally plow up the turf, and dibble in the 
ſlices; at the diſtance of a foot from each other. 
While growing, they hand- hoe and hand-weed 
them well. In this manner they get large crops, 
and very fine wheat or barley after them. 

In this county, they have plenty of marle, 
chiefly red and blue. They lay on an acre thirty- 
three cart loads, each drawn by three horſes, and 
reckon it laſts very good five or fix years. Of 
lime they lay a waggon-load' of ſixty buſhels on 
D 3 ö pee 

In their tillage, they reckon eight horſes ne- 
ceſſary for the management of one hundred acres 
of arable land; ufe four in a plongh, and do an 
EY +: JSM acre 


upon an average, is 308. an acre: Theſe th 
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acre a day. Some farmers. uſe a new-invented 


double-plough, which they alſo work with four 
horſes, and it coc, de 2 by forming 
y prac 


two furrows at once. ice the cutting 
of ſtraw for the cattle. \ PA Sy 
The ſoil about Hagley is, in ſome places, light 
loam, in athers, ſand, and in others, cold, Riff, 
ſpongy clay; and the rept, at an average, is 


about 20s. an acre, But there is ſome arable 


Jand that lets for 30 8. and ſame meadows ſo high 


as 3 J. an acre. 


* - 


The courſes of buſpandry are ther; l. turnips, 


2. barley, 3. peas. 4. wheat, 5. barley, 


&. cloyer for two or three years; and then ſome 
add one of wheat. Other farmers practiſe the 
following method: 1, fallow. 2. wheat. 3. oats. 
— clover and ray-graſß. 9 241.0 427 Yor wv 
For wheat, they, playgh fauf times, ſou tw 
buſhels on cold Fg 2a 44 bg and 
gain upon an average twenty-eight buſhels. For 
barley they fiir — S buſhels and 
a half in March or April, and gain upon an ave- 
rage thirty-five buſhels, but ſixty have been gatten 
upon an acre. They ſtir but once for pats, 
ſow four buſhels on an acre befaxe. harley ſeed- 
time, and the mean crop is thirty-ſix buſhels. 
They likewiſe give but one plowing for peas, fow 
three and a half or four buſhels, never hoe them, 


and get thirty in return. For rye, they plow 


twice, ſow two buſhels and a half, and the crop 
produces twenty. For turnips, they give three 
plowings, but do not hoe them; and the v 


# % 


uſe chiefly for ſheep. Clover they faw at t! 
fame 1 with 9 or oats; mo the firſt 
crop, which produces three tons of hay an acre, 
and graze it afterwards. Many farmers mix te- 
foil with it. Some few tares arg ſown, erde 
OT 


got into the method of chopping ſtraw, 
. | D 6 
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horſes upon it, while green. Lime is the prin-⸗ 
cipal manure, of which, they lay one waggon load 
upon an acre. , They uſe it for turnips, and find 
it anſwers beſt on light land. A few farmers mix 
earth with it. W r 

Here, draining is pretty well underſtoad, which 
is chiefly owing to the excellent example of Lord 
Litteltop, who ordered many drains to be lige 
of various depths, and three or four inches wide 
at the bottom: the method uſed in filling them 
on graſs-land, where they were chiefly made, was 
to take the firſt ſpit of turfs, wedge them into the 
drains, and then throw in. the mould, without 


* 


ſtones, wood, or any thing elſe; and the drains 


thus made, have ſtood exceeding well. This is 
an excellent contrivance, where ſtones and wood 


are ſcarce. The common farmers drain their 


moraſs lands effectually, by cuts, a yard wide at 
the top, ſixteen inches at bottom, and four feet 
deep, They fill up eighteen inches deep with 
logs of Rood and faggots, and then throw in the 
mould. Theſe drains coſt 18. a perch of eight 
yards, and are a very great improvement; for 
they make land of 58. an acre worth 30s, 

fo their tillage, they reckon ſeven horſes ne- 


ceſſary for . one hundred acres of arable land. 


They uſe three at length in a plough, with a dri- 
ver, and do ai acre a day. The uſe of double- 


ploughs, with which they uſe four horſes, is here 


increaſing, and ſome hundreds of them are made. 
Of theſe, the ingenious farmer may find a par- 
ticular deſcription, with, a copper-plate, in a late 
excellent work, intifled, I Six ' Months Tour 
through the North of England. They ſtack their 
hay at home, and a few,of the farmers, convinced 
of the impartatce of littering cattle well, have 


Good 
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Good graſs-land lets, in general, from 21. to 
31. an acre, and is uſed moſtly for the dairy. 
An acre will feed a cow during the ſummer, or 
keep ſeven ſheep. They uniyerſally water their 
graſs-fields, whenever it can be done; and this 
they, find of the greateſt advantage. The cows 
— four or ſive gallons of milk, and ſeven cows 

hey reckon a proper number for the management 
of a dairy-maid. To every three cows they ge- 
nerally keep two ſwine. Barley ſtraw is the win- 
ter food of the cows till Candlemas, after which, 
they allow about a ton of hay to a cow. They 
are kept all the winter in the farm-yard, and the 
calves, in general, ſuck five or ſix weeks, 
Land here ſells at thirty and thirty-three! years 
purchaſe, ' 
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The uncommon plants growing wild in this 
county are the following $8544, 
Common meadow-ſaffron, Colchicum vulgare 
feu Anglicum purpureum et album. Ger. Park. 
Growing moſt plentifully in the meadows of this 
county. ; 
The leſſer green-leaved hounds-tongue, Cy 
nogloſſum folio virenti, J. B. Cynogloſſum minus 
folio virente, Ger. ſemper virens, C. B. Park. In 
ſome ſhady lanes near Worceſte. 
The true or manured ſervice or ſorb- tree, Sor- 
bus prriformis, D. Pitts. Found in a foreft in 
this county. | 
Polonian wheat, Triticum majus pp ſence 
ſeu Triticum Polonicum, D. Robert. An Trit. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


ſpecioſum grano oblongo, J. B. It is found in the 
elds in this county, EE” ac toads 
This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, 
and contains the city of Worceſter, and the ten 


following market-towns: Bewdley, Broomſgrove, 
* | _ Droitwich, 
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Droitwich, Dudley, Eveſham, Kidderminſter, 
Parſhore, Shipton upon Stour, Stourbridge, Ten- 
bury, and Upton. It is ſeated- in the province 
of anterbury, and the dioceſe of Worceſter; and 
contains one hundred and fifty-two pariſhes, and 
ſends nine members to parliament; that i is, two 
knights of the ſhire, two members for the city of 
Worceſter, two for the borough of Droitwich, 
twe for Eveſham, and one for Bewdley. 
The chief manufactures of Worcefterſhire are 
cloth, gloves,. ſtockings and glaſs, in which, 
with the ſalt, hops, and other commodities pro- 
duced here, the inhabitants carry on a. conſidera» 
ble trade. 
We ſhall enter this county by the Enten 
which leads through Blockley to Worceſter. 

BLockL Ex lies in a part of this county, .fur- 
rounded by Gloceſterſhire and Warwickſhire. 
The Foſſe-way extending from, Gloceſterſhire, 
runs through a hamlet in this , pariſh called Dorn, 
which, the country people haye a tradition, was 
formerly a city. The lines in which the ſtreets 
ran are ſtill diſcernable, and a great number of - 
Roman and Britiſh coins have been found here by 
huſbandmen: theſe evident marks of . antiquity 
render it highly probable that a Roman colony re- 
ſided here for ſome time. Blockley has two fairs, 
held on the Tueſday after Eaſter · week, for a few 
cattle, and on the 10th of October, for hiring 
ſervants. | 

Nine miles north-eaſt of Blockley i is Smr roh 
UPON, STOUR, which is alſo ſeated in a ſeparate 
part of the county, ſurrounded: by Warwickſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire, at the diſtance of ſeventy+ 
five miles north. weſt ot London, and is ſuppoſed 
to have derived its name from a great ſheep mar- 
ket, ſaid to have been formerly held here, and 
from its ſituation on ** Stour, a river of War- 


wickſhire. 


+ <e 
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debe. Ie has a market on Fridays, and two 
fairs, held on the 22d of June, and the Tueſday 
_ che roch of Deer for horſes, cows. and 
"TH 
On returning back to Blockley, rp peetiling 
— north. weſt, you come to EvESHAM, 
commonly called EsHAu, which, we are told by 
the monkiſh writers; received its name from one 
Eſves, ſwineherd to Egwin, biſhop of Worceſter. 
It is, however, a neat town, and eſteemed the ſe- 
cond in the county. It is ſeated on à gentle af- 
cent from the river Avon, over which it has a 
handſome ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, at the diſ- 
tance of ninety-five miles north-weſt of London. 
It is an ancient borough, and enjoys many privi- 
leges; ſome by preſcription, and others by char- 
ters. It is governed under a charter of king 
Jamies the Fifſt, by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven 
2ldermen, twelve capital burgeſſes, twenty-four 
afiftants, a chamberlain'and other officers. The 
mayor for the time being, and four of the alder- 
men, are juſtices of the peace, and of oyer, ter- 
miner, and jail-delivery, for all offences commit- 
ted within the juriſdiction of the borough, except 
bigh-treaſon. ' Eveſham likewiſe ſends | two mem- 
ders to parkiament- It has two | patiſh 'churches, 
and at Bengworth, a village on the other fide the 
Avon, but included within the juriſdiction of tb is 
town, there is another. Though both the churches 
within the town have ſpires, the bells belonging 
to them are put up in an old "ſeparate tower, a 
well vrõνu — leaſt a hundred feet 
bigh; built by one of the abbots ef this town. 
Here are a grammur- ſehool, and a eharity-ſchool, 
"maintained by a- legacy of foo l. left for this 
purpoſe, by Mr. Deacle, à woolen: draper of 
| London. Eveſham has a conſiderable manufae- 
*r * temas ackings, and commands a beau- 
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tiful proſpect of that fine and 9 {pacious valley, cal; 
led, from this town, the V 1 00 of Eren 9 
Eſham. It Nas, a market ond ays, and. 90 
faits, he! 322 e 2d or b ary, the f bY Mop 
day after E aſter "Whitſan-Mfot of 93.904 the 21k 
of September, for cattle and horſes. 
Here was an abbey of BenediQine monks, bound 
ed by Egwin, the third biſhop of Worceſter, in 
the year 700, and dedicated to the Virgia Mary. 
Kenred, king of Mercia, and Fa, governor of 
the Faſt -Andles, being at Rome in the year 709, 
while there, endowed it with large paſſeſſians, 
and afterwards it received great bras, from 
Oſword, king Ethelred's brother, and from A 
dred, one of Egwin's kinſmen. The biſhop, then 
in his old age, became the firſt abbot, As this 
houſe was plentifully endowed, i it: maintained fix 
ly- 9978 monks ve nuns, three clerks, and thre 
poor” people, w o had all the fame allowance, 1 
CTA w e beſides ftr. -hye ſervants. * Upon the 
death of dat Edwin, in the year 941, the monks 
were removed, and ſecular canons placed in their 
room; but in the year 960, the Benedictine monks 
were reſtored. fter his death, ig 977. both the 
houſe and the eſtates belongyn tg it, were given 
to earl Godwin. After this, it came fucceſy 
Ney to ſevera pands, Ta at kngth, in the year 
und king Ethelred made Ailfward, a monk of 
who was alſo biſhop of London; abbot 
of Nee ; and from that time this houſe flou- 
riſhed under. ſeveral abbots. Walter, the nc ola 
abbot from Ailfward, pulled gown the fine ol 
church, aud began a a new one in a more mod 
taſte ; but wanting money to carry it on, he 22 eng 
ſeveral monks with Egwin's ſhrine throug 0 all 
England, and by that means collected a vaſt ( lum, 
which e þ him to Aal it. This abbey at 


the 
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terwards Edward the 
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the diſſolution was valued at 11831. 12 8. 9 d. 4 
year by Dugdale, but by Speed at about 12681. 
Hiſtory mentions a famous and deciſive battle 

y which prince Edward, af- 


fought at Eveſham, b 
S Firſt, eſtabliſhed his power, 


7 


and forced the' barons to ſubmit. 


* BEnNGWORTH, already mentioned, as being uni- 


ted to Eveſham by a bridge, and as being under 
the juriſdiction of that town, had a caſtle, which 
is now demoliſhed, and contains nothing remark- 
es: 2 . 
To the nerthward of Eveſham are three towns 
of the name of L1TTLETON, called SourH LIr- 
TLETON, MipDLE LIiTTLETON, and NokR rn 
LirrIETON; and near the laſt is a medicinal 
ſpring on the top of an eminence, called Harrow 
Hill. This ſpring is famous for the cure of ſore 
eyes, and though the water ſeems ſoft, it will pe- 
trefy, or incruſt with ſtone, whatever is thrown in- 
to it ; and the moſs which grows on its ſides appears 
turned into, or covered with ſtone. | 
At ELMLEx, a village ſouth-weſt of Eveſham, 
was anciently a caſtle, in which Guy de Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, founded a college or 
chantry. for eight prieſts, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, .in the reign of Edward'the Second, but 


we find no account of the value of its revenue. 


At CIERVx, about ſeven miles to the north by 

eaſt of Eveſham, there was an ancient monaſtery, 
dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, before 
the year 790; but it ſeems to have been annexed 
to the church of Worceſter before 8888. 
* Seven miles to the weſtward. of Eveſham, is 

ParsHoRe, or PurSHORE, which derives its 
name from the Saxon word Periſcoran, on account 
of the multitude of pear-trees in its neighbour- 
hood. It ſtands in a plain on the bank of the 
river Avon, over which it has a bridge, and is an 
| ancient 
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lncient town of pretty conſiderable extent, in the road 
from London to Worceſter; it contains two pa- 
riſh churches, and the inhabitants have a manu- 
facture of ſtockings. It has a market on Fueſ- 
days, and three fairs, neld on Eaſter-Tueſday, 
the 26th of June, and the Tueſday before che it 
of November, for cattle and horſes. 

Here are the ruins of a Benedictine Wenster zz 
founded, according to William of Malmeſbury, 
by Egelward, duke of Dorſet, in the reign of 
king Egbert. Others fay it was founded by Of- 
wald, a nephew of king Ethelred, about the year 
bog, who firſt placed 1 in it ſecular canons, who af- 
terwards reſigned it to the monks, | Theſe poſſeſſ- 
ed it but a ſhort time, for the ſecular canons got 
poſſeſſion of it again. However, theſe were at 
length forced to leave it by king Edgar, and the 
monks were reinſtated. In the year 1226, the 
houſe being conſumed by fire, the monks were 
forced to forſake it; on which the monks of 
Weſtminſter-abbey, tv whom this had been ren- 
dered a cell, ſeized its eftates, but were after- 
wards obliged to reſtore them. John Stonewell; 
who was the laſt abbot of this houfe, and alſo a 
ſuffragan biſhop, by the name of Poletens, with 
his prior, ſub-prior, and ſeventeen others, ſub- 
ſcribed in the year 1534, to the ſupremacy of 
Henry the Eighth, on which he was allowed '# 
penſion of 1601.” a year for life. The revenues 
of this houſe were valued by Dugdale at 643l. 
48. 5d. a year, but by Speed at about 6661. * 
At Wick, near Parſhore, Peter de Corbezon, 
otherwiſe Studley, founded a priory 'of Auguſtine 
canons about the reign of king ry the Firſt, 

but ſome time aſter it was removed to Studley in 
Warwickſhire, Here was alſo a houſe of friars 
Heremites of the order of St. Auſtin; founded be- 
fore the fourth year of Edward the Third, 


Five 
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EDON, which gives name to the hills, at the 
foot of which it is ſeated. There was formerly a 
monaſtery here, of which we have no account, 
1 except from a charter of donation. made to it by 
+ king Ota, to the following purpoſe. I Offa, 
king of the Mercians, will give thirty-five acres 
of tributary. land, to the monaſtery called Bredon, 
in the province of the Wiccians, and to the 
church of St. Peter, prince of the apoſtles, in 
that place, which my grandfather Eanwulph, in 
the year 749, built to the glory and praiſe of the 
everliving God. s l n bysals 3:03 5, | 
1 Ten miles north weſt of Parſhore is Wok cks- 
1 TER, the chief town in the county, which'is de- 
lightfully ſeated on the eaſtern bank of the Se- 
vern, thirty-ſix miles north- north - eaſt of Briſtol, 
twenty- ſour eaſt- north- eaſt of Hereford, thirty - 
eight weſt · ſouth · weſt of Coventry, and one hun- 
dred and twelye weſt- north- weſt of London, It 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been known to the 
Romans by the names Branovium and Branogeni- 
um, though it has been long ſince called in La- 
tin, as it is now, Wigornia; and is thought to have 
been one of the chief cities built by them, in or- 
der to curb the Britons who dwelt beyond the Se- 
vern. It ſtands on an eaſy aſcent from the river, 
over hich it has a ſtone bridge. It was firſt de- 
tended by lofty Roman walls, but they eannot be. 
the ſame as thoſe at preſent, which are ſtill ſtrong. 
This city was called by the Saxons, Weogare-ce- 
aſter, Wegeorna-ceaſter, or Wire · ceaſter, which 
are generally ſuppoſed to be a contraction of Wic- 
ware-ceſter, Wigora, or Wigra-cealter, wbich 
ſigniſtes the city of the men of Wiccia, It was 


made the ſeat of a biſhop by Ethelred, king of the 
Mercians, who founded a cathedral here, and Me 


2 
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firſt hiſhop was Boſelus, who was: conſecrated in 
ere. d e aired 

We are informed by hiſtorians, that this city 
has ſeveral times cheen burnt, particularly in 1045 
by king Hardicanute, to puniſh. the inhabitants; 
who being | provoked by the heavy taxes he laid 
upon them, killed his collectors, at Whichhe was 
ſo.enraged, that he maflacred them all, except 2 
few that eſcaped. into Beverley, an iſland in the 
river; ſet fire to the town, and ray aged the coun- 
try round it. Worceſter, however, in ſome mea» 
ſure, recoyered isſelf from this diſaſter; but in 
the year 1089, in the reigg of Wihiam Rufus, 
Roger de Montgomery, eas) of Shrewſbury, co: 
ming with a great body of Welchmen, butat-the 
ſuburbs, and attacked the city; but the townſmen 
ſhutting their gates, conveyed their Wives, chil- 
dren and goods into the caſtle, and then made a 
brave reſiſtance. Wolſtan, the biſhop, who was 
preſent, perceiving that ſome of the tnemy had 
left the ſiege to ravage the country, encouraged 
the inhabitants to make a ſally, which they did 
with ſuch advantage, that they killed and took 
priſoners above five thouſand men, and obliged 
the reſt to raiſe the ſiege. In the year 1113, 
Worceſter was almoſt entirely burnt down-by a 
caſual fire; the caſtle itſelf as entirely conſumed, 
and the roof of the cathedral i-received great da- 
mage. This is ſuppoſed to have been done clagy 
deſtinely by the Welſh, becauſe this city ſerved to 
curb their hoſtilities; and-accordingly they: after» 
wards,-invaded and ravaged the borders of Eng- 
land, doing ſuch damage, that Henry the Firſt rar 
ed a great army, and marching into Wales, made 
a prodigious ſlaughter, and at length — 
Welch to ſo low a condition, chat they ſubmitted 
to bis mercy. * eren 
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In the civil wars between king Stephen and the 
— Matilda, the king finding that William 
Beauchamp of Elmley, to whom the city and 
caſtle belonged, was engaged in the intereſt of 
Matilda, bs diſpoſſeſſed him of both, and gave 
them to the earl of Mellent and Leiceſter; but af- 
terwards, diſapproving of his conduct, he reſolved 
to take the caſtle from him, and for that purpoſe 
aſſaulted Worceſter with a great army, and ha- 
ving taken the city, burnt it to the ground, but he 
eould not then obtain the caſtle, or at leaſt, did not 
think fit to continue the ſiege, but returned with 
2 great booty. After Stephen's death, the em- 
preſs | reſtored the city and | caſtle to William 
Beauchamp and his heirs. The misfortunes of 
the city did not end here, for in the year 1175, 2 
church, which had been lately erected, fell down, 
and in 1202, the city was again deſtroyed by fire. 
In 1216, the city was taken by the earl of Cheſ- 
ter, and the church plundered ; and two years af- 
ter, the two leſſer towers of the church were 
thrown-down by a ſtorm. In ſhort, this city has 
been attacked or beſieged, and ſuffered more or 
leſs in all the civil wars between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter ; and here was fought the de- 
ciſive. battle between king Charles the Second and 
Cromwell ; but from each of theſe diſaſters it al- 
ways ſoon recovered, and continued, for the moſt 
part, in a flouriſhing condition. | 

In ancient times the kings of England were ac- 
cuſtomed to keep their Chriſtmas in ſome great 
town; and accordingly we find, that in the year 
1130 king Henry the Firſt kept his Chriſtmas here, 
as did , the rey (ts in 1158, and king John 
in 1214. 
The city is now one of the- handſomeſt towns 
in England. It is a county of itſelf, and was 


anciently governed by two bailiffs, two aldermen, 
| two 
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two. chamberlains, and a common-council, till 
king James the Firſt granted the inhabitants a 
charter, by which they are governed by a mayor 
and ſix aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace, 
choſen out of the twenty-four principal citizens; 
two chamberlains and a ſheriff are alſo annually 
elected. Beſides theſe, they have a recorder, a 
town-clerk, two coroners, forty-eight: common 
council-men,thirteen conftables,aſword-bearer,and 
four ſerjeants at mace, and the city is divided into 
ſeven wards, It {ends two repreſentatives to par- 
liament, choſen by the freemen, who amount ta 
about two thouſand, and are returned by the ſhe- 
riff, This city formerly gave the title of earl to 
many noble families, as it at preſent does that of 
marquis, to the duke of Beaufort. The ſtreets 
are broad and well paved; and one ſtteet, called 
the Foregate, is remarkably regular and beautiful, 
and the public buildings make a handſome appears 
ance. This city is ſuppoſed to contain twenty- 
five thouſand inhabitants. 5 13/8300 £304 
Worceſter has a cathedral and twelve. pariſh 
churches, nine within the city, and three with+ 
out; beſides ſeyeral meeting-hoyles of Proteſtant 
diflenters. The cathedral, though large, is not 
a very elegant ſtructure : it is three hundred and 
ninety- four feet long, ſeventy-eight broad, and 
has a tower one hundred ＋— feet high, 
with a chapel on the ſouth ſide, which is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and of very curious 
workmanſhip. In this cathedral was buried kin 


John, not where his monument now ſtands in the 


midſt of the choir, but under a little ſtone, | befare 
the altar of the eaſtermoſt wall of the church. 
On each, fide of him, lie the effigics of the biſhops 
Wolſtan and Oſwald. Prince Arthur, elder bro- 
ther to king Henry the Eighth, is interred in a 
eat chapel, on the ſauth ſide of the high altar ; 
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and here is a very fine monument, ſaid to be that 
of aà counteſs of Saliſbury, of whom it is fabu- 
touſly related, that having dropped her garter, while 
dancing before King Edward the Third at Wind- 
ſor, it gave elec to the inftitution' of the order 
of the garter. This opinion ſeems to have ariſen 
from the figure of a garter incloſing a double roſe 
upon the tomb; but theſe relate to the houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, which divided the royal 
line, long after che death of Edward the 
Third. Indeed, it is generally believed, that the 
lady, whoſe memory this monument was defigned 
to perpetuate, was 4 counteſs of Surry,” and not 
of Saliſbury. / The chapter-houſe belonging to 
this cathedral is a handſome large circular room, 
the roof of which is ſupported by a ſingle pillar 
in the middle; but it is now uſed for a library, in 
which are à conſiderable number of old manu- 
feripts. It is remarkable; that the workmen' em- 
ployed in repairing this cathedral in the year 
1752, on taking off the top of a tomb, the inſerip- 
tion of which was obliterated, except the date 
1296, found the bones firm, and moſt of them 
adhering together, in the ſame poſture as when in- 
terred ; — the ſkull and ſhoulders appeared 
ſomething like a re S e fack-cloth, very 


freſh. 
This cathedral, which we have elready: 'obſerved 


was founded by Ethelred, king of Mercia; in a 
church dedicated to St. Peter, Had a chapter of 
ſecular clerks of the order of St. Benedict; and 
thus it continued above two hundred years, till 
Oſwald, biſhop of this ſee, before the year 964, 
founded a new cathedral in St. Peter's e 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which were ſet- 
tled a prior and monks of the Benedictine order, 
who were removed by biſhop Wolſtan, to a new 


an gy monaſtery, which he built for * 
10 
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1088. At the time of the ſuppreſſion, it had 
about fifty religious, and à revenue valued by 
Speed at 1386 J. 128. 10 d. per annum, moft of 
which were applied by king Henry the Eighth, 
towards endo ing it for a dean, ten prebendaries, 
ten minor canons, ten lIay-clerks, ten choriſters, 


| forty ſcholars, two ſchool-maſters, and other 


members. | 28 7 

Of the pariſh churches, one of them dedicated 
to Nicholas, is a neat ſtructute, as is alſo anos 
ther called All Saints church, built by act of pits 
liament in the year 1738. Worceſter has an ans 
cient Guifthall, a county infirmary, which is 4 
plain neat. building, covered with ſlate, near the 
Pitchcroft or race-courfe. Among the other pub- 
lic buildings are two-free-ſchools, one of which 
was founded by king Henry the Eiglith, and fix 
charity-ſchools, in which one hundred and ten 
boys are taught, and part of them cldathed. 
Here are alſo ſeven or eight hoſpitals; one of 
them a noble building, erected and endowed by 


Robert Berkley, for twelve poor men; and a very 


handſome workhouſe. Here is likewiſe a good 
water-houſe, and a quay for ſhips'that eome up the 
Severn; and by the navigation of that river, this 
city is rendered very floutiſhing, One part of it 
is inhabited by the Welch, who ſpeak their own 
language. 4 
The principal manufactories of the city are 
thoſe of carpets, china-ware, and gloves,” which 
are in #flouriſhing condition, in the laſt, which is the 
moſt conſiderable, ' ſeveral thouſand hands are em- 
ployed. Here are three markets kepton Wedneſdays; 
Fridays, and Saturdays, which are well ſupplied with 
cattle, corn, and all forts of proviſions, It has 
likewiſe four fairs, held on the Saturday before 
Palm-Sunday, and on Saturday in Eaſter-week, 
for horned: catde, horſes and linen cloth: ; on _ 
wh 49 15t 
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1th of Auguſt, and the 19th of September, for 
Fon cattle, horſes, lambs, cheeſe, hops and 
men. nene 

Beſides the religious ſtructures already mention- 
ed, here was a priory of Grey friars, founded be- 
fore the year 1268, by one of the earls of War- 
wick; a priory of Black friars, founded by John 
de Beauchamp; a chapel founded by William de 
Beauchamp, who appointed a prieſt to ſing maſs 
there daily, for the ſouls of, himſelf, his wife, 
and thoſe of all the faithful; an hoſpital founded 
by St. Wolſtan, for the maintenance of two 
chaplains, ſive poor men, and two poor women, 
which was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 791. 125. 
6d. per annum; an hoſpital dedicated to St. Oſ- 
wald, founded before the year 1268, for a maſter 


and brethren; but its revenue was valued at the 


diſſolution at no more than 14 1. 148. 4 d. a 
; a convent of friars de Poenitentia Jeſu, 
founded about the reign of king Henry the Third ; 
and a commandery belonging to the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem. This is now a fine old ſtruc- 
ture, built of timber, in the form of a court, and 
is at preſent uſed as a private houſe ; the hall 
which takes up one fide of the court, is roofed 
with Iriſh oak, and the windows are adorned with 
beuge and coats of arms, in painted glaſs. It 
eing built for the reception of pilgrims, it is erect- 
ed in the London road, juſt without the ſouth gate 
of the citʒ.. 1 
Among the other antiquities is a large old gate- 
bouſe, ſtill ſtanding, and near it a caſtle, with a 
very high artificial ſeat or mount near the river. 
In the park are four baſtions, called the Roval 
Mount, whence a vallum and ditch ran both ways, 
to encompaſs the city on that ſide. It is ſaid, that 
the battle between king Charles the Second and 
Oliver Cromwel, began here, when the royaliſts 
17 | | being 
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being driven back into the city, through the ſouth- 


gate, with great ſlaughter, that prince eſcaped be- 


ing made a priſoner, in the narrow ſtreet of that 
gate, by means of a loaded cart of hay being de- 
ſignedly overturned, | 
. John lord Somers, lord high chancellor of 
England, one of the moſt learned lawyers, one of 
the greateſt ſtateſmen, and one of the moſt diſinte- 
reſted patriots, that ever appeared in this kingdom, 
was deſcended of reputable parents, and born in 


the city of Worceſter in the year 1652. He had 


his education at Trinity college, Oxtord, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally by his genius and 
his application ; and removing thence to the Mid- 
dle Temple, London, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of law. Strongly attached to the princi- 
ples of liberty, and zealous to maintain them in 
their full force and vigour, he wrote a piece, inti- 
tled, The Hiſtory of the Succeſſion to the Crown of 
England, with a view to favour the attempt made 
to exclude the duke of York from the throne, In 
the ſame ſpirit he publiſhed, in 1681, A juft and 
modeſt Vindication of the Proceedings of the twa laſt 
Parliaments, In 1688 he acted as council for the 
ſeven biſhops at their trial; and argued againſt 
the Diſpenſing power with great ſtrength of reaſon. 
Having heartily concurred in the revolution, he re- 
ceived from king William the honour of knight- 
hood, and was ſucceſſively appointed ſollicitor- 
general, attorney-general, keeper of the great 
ical, and laſt of all, in 1697, lord high chan- 
cellor of England. At the ſame time he was cre- 
ated a peer of the realm by the title of lord So- 
mers, baron of Eveſham in the county of Wor- 
ceſter. Bur after having enjoyed, for ten years 
and upwards, the confidence of his. ſovereign and- 
the favour of the public, he was, in 1700, remo- 
ved from his poſt of chancellor, and the next year 
2 VoI. X. E WAS 
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was accuſed by the Commons of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors. The lords, however, very juſtly 
acquitted him. He then retired from all public 
bufineſs, and was choſen. preſident. of the Royal 
Society. In 1706 he had a principal hand in con- 
cluding the union between England and Scotland. 
In 1708, he was made preſident of the council; 
but upon the change of the miniſtry in 1710, was 
removed from that employment. Soon after, his 
health began to decline, and even his faculties to 
be impaired; and it was owing to this circum- 
ſtance, that, upon the acceſſion of king George 
the Firſt, he had no other poſt than a ſeat at the 
eouncil-table. He died of an apoplectic fit April 
the 26th, 1716. Mr. Addiſon has drawn his 
character to great advantage in the Freeholder, 
Swift, though he could not deny bis merit, yet, 
as his manner is in all affairs Where party is con- 
cerned, has endeavoured to give an invidious turn 
to his moſt virtuous actions, and his moſt excellent 
endowments. Beſides the pieces already mention- 
ed, lord Somers was the author of ſeveral other 
treatiſes; and a fe years after his death there ap- 
peared a collection of ſcarce tracts, collected by 
his lordſhip, in 16 vols. 4to. | 

At WHiTTINGTON, near Worceſter, Oſhore, 
lord lieutenant or earl of Worceſterſhire, about 
the end of the ſeventh century, founded a monaſ- 
tery, which ſeems. to have continued till the year 
774, after which all its eſtates came to the church 
of Worceſter, and were part of the endowment of 


the biſhopric, TR Nc 
At Wuls rox, near Worceſter, was a priory, 
valued at the ſuppreſſion at 561. a year. 8285 
KEMSEY, a village ſeated on the river Se- 
vern, three miles ſouth of Worceſter, where the 
biſhops, before the conqueſt, had a noble palace; 
but it has been long ſince demoliſhed, n 
2 by 
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that the place where it ſtood is not now diſcerna- 
ble. In the reign of Henry the Third Simon 
Montfort, ear} of Leiceſter, and his adherents, 
Having got the king into their poſſeſion, after the 
| battle of Lewes in Suffex, carried him along with 
them in their ſeveral marches, and coming out of 
South-Wales, brought him to this place, and lodg- 
ed him in the biſhop's palace. But hearing that 
prince Edward, with an army, was at Worceſter, 
they left it the next day and went to Eveſham, 
where they forced the prince to come to a battle, 
when Montfort himſelf was 'flain' with many of 
the barons, and the king reſcued, Here are ſome 
remains of a ſquare camp, with fingle large ram- 
parts, There was a college here, founded by Al- 
win, biſhop of Worceſter, in the year 868. | 
About ten miles to the ſouth of Worceſter is 
UryTron, which is ſeated on the river Severn, one 
hundred and one miles north-weſt of London. It 
is a place of preat antiquity, as appears from the 
Roman coins frequently dug up there, which 
proves it to be a ſtation of the Romans before the 
Saxons came into Britain; and Dr. Stukeley ſup- 
poſes it to be the Ypocefla of Ravennus. It has 
' a bridge over the river Severn, a harbour for 
barges, and a :harity-ſchool for ſixteen girls. Its 
market is kept on Tueſdays, and it has four fairs, 
held on the firſt Thurſday after Midlent, and on 
the Thurſday in Whitſun-week, for horſes, horn- 
ed cattle and ſheep ; on the roth of July, and the 
Thurſday before the 21ſt of September, for horſes, 
cattle, ſheep and leather. 

' HaNnLEr is. ſeated on the river Severn, a little 
more than a mile north-weſt of Upton, and has 
been famous for its caſtle, which, according to 
Camden, anciently belonged to the Clares, earls 
of Glouceſter. Others maintain, the ancient 
poſſeſſors were” the W and in the reign 
EN 2 "of 
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of king John, Walter Beauchamp of Elmley was 
governor of this caſtle. From this family it paſ- 
ſed to the Diſpenſers, earls of — ch and 
from them to the Clares. Oppoſite to this village 
and caſtle are Malvern hills, which run in a ridge 
for ſeven miles together, and are of conſiderable 
breadth, | | FEED 
Edmund Bonner, biſhop of London, in the ſix- 
teenth century, was born of mean parents at 
Hanley, and educated at Broadgate hall, now 
Pembroke college, in Oxford, Having taken the 
degrees of maſter and bachelor of arts, he entered 
into orders, and obtained fome conſiderable eccle- 
ſtiaſtical preferments. He was likewiſe a particu- 
Jar favourite of cardinal Wolſey, and of Cromwell, 
earl of Eſſex, by whoſe intereſt he was appointed 
ambaſſador to ſeveral foreign. courts. While he 
reſided at Rome in that capacity, he behaved with 
ſuch inſolence, that the: pope-threatened to burn 
him alive, or to throw him into a caldron of melt- 
ed lead. In 1538 he was advanced to the biſhopric 
of Hereford ; and, before his conſecration, was 
tranſlated to that of London. He concurred hear- 
tily in all the fteps taken by king Henry the 
Eighth to effect the reformation ; but, upon the 
acceſſion of king Edward the Sixth, he refuſed to 
acknowledge his majeſty's ſupremacy, for which 
reaſon he was deprived of his biſhopric, and thrown 
into priſon, He was, however, upon the acceſ- 
ſion of queen Mary, not only releaſed from his 
confinement, but reſtored to his ſee : and he now 
gave full ſcope to his ſanguinary temper; for he is 
{aid to have burned, or otherwiſe deſtroyed,. in 
the ſpace of three years, no leſs than two hun- 
dred Proteſtants. Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, he was again deprived of his biſhop- 
ric, and committed to the Marſhalſea, where he 
continued ten years ; and dying there peptomber, 
. t 8 
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George's Church-yard, in Southwark. 


»GreaT MALvERN is a village ſituated five 


miles north-weſt of Upton, and was formerly fa- 


mous for its Benedictine Abbey, feated at the 
2 of one of the hills, about four miles to the 
weſt of the Severn. In the Saxon times it was 
an hermitage, in which lived one Urſo d'Abitot; 


but in the eighteenth year of the reign of king 
William the Firſt, it was made a priory of Bene- 


dictines, by an hermit named Aldwin, who gave 


it large poſſeſſions; and Henry the Firſt, by his 
ib, dated in the year 1227, granted and con- 
firmed to the monks many lands, with conſidera- 
ble privileges and immunities. Richard lord 
Cliſfotd was a great benefactor to it, as were alſo 


dert, earl of Gloceſter, and ſeveral others. It 
was originally à cell to the abbey of Weſtmin- 
ſter, but at length became a free abbey. At the 


diſſalution its revenue was valued at 308 J. 18. d. 


by Dugdale, and at 3751. 6d. by Speed. This 
abbey is {till ſtanding, or, at leaft, ſo much of it 
as makes a handſome houſe, which Dr. Stukeley 
conſiders as only the gate-houſe of the abbey ; and 


if his opinion be well. founded, the abbey itſelf 


muſt have been a very large and beautiful ſtruc- 
ture. The architecture of this ancient building 
18 Gothic, and extremely beautiful, conſidering 
the time in which it was erected, This ſtructure 
Was lately, if it is not ſtill, the property of Sir 
Thomas Sayage, Eſq; and of this we have given 
an engraved view. 

The church of this village is ve large and 
beautiful, with curious painted gl 7 in all the 
windows, and ſeveral old monuments. 

At LITTLE MALVERN, which is ſeated abs 
three miles to the ſouth, in a deep valley among 
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the Sch, 1 569, Was privately interred in St. 


king Henry the Third, Edward the Firſt, Gil- 
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the hills, was erected in the year 1771, by Joce- 
line and Edred, two religious brothers, who ſue- 
ceſſively became priors of the houſe. William de 
Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, among others, was 
a generous benefactor to this houſe, which was a 
cell to the abbey of Worcefter; and at the time 
of the ſuppreſſion, had a prior and ſeven monks, 
who had a yearly income, valued at 981. 108. 9d. 
We ſhall now return back to Worceſter, and pro- 
ceed hve miles north- eaſt, in the road which leads 
to DRorrwick, or DURTwWIcCH, a town that is 
ſuppoſed to have received its name from its ſalt- 
pits, anciently called Wiches, and its dirty ſitua- 
tion upon the river Salwarp, which about four 
miles from thence falls into the Severn. It is 
ninety- five miles diſtant from London, and was 
incorporated by king John, and afterwards by 
king James the Firſt; it is at prefent governed by 
a bailiff, a recorder, burgeſſes, and other officers. 
The bailiff and recorder are both juſtices of the 
1 peace, and the former is of the quorum. The 
town conſiſts only of about 400 houſes, and yet has 
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| four churches, namely, St. Peter's, St. Nicholas's, 
at St. Andrew's, and Dodderhill-church. This 


fl town is famous for its excellent white ſalt, which 
Ly; is made here in vaſt quantities. Thefe works are of 
| great antiquity z for in Domeſday-book it is ſaid, 
. that every week, in the ſeaſon of weal ing, the 
5 king and earl received for a tax, on Friday, ſix- 
4 teen bullions, a ſum of money, not now well un- 


derſtood; however, it is ſufficient to prove, that 
ſalt was made here long before the conqueror's 
ſurvey was compiled. Expreſs mention is alſo 
made in the reign of king Athelftan, of the falt 
produced in this town. Three ſalt-pits are here 
only made uſe of; theie afford the ſalteſt brine, 
and one of theſe - pits yield as much of it, in 
. twenty- four hours, as will produce four — 
* | Gl 
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and fifty buſhels of ſalt : but what is moſt remark- 
able is, hang being ſprings of freſh water, rugning 
in ſome places, almoſt contiguous to the ſalt 
ſprings, and that there are even ſeveral falt 
ſprings. in the channel of the river Salwarp. The 
town is much enriched by theſe falt-works, the 
proprietors of which are a corporation; and no 
perſon, who is not a proprietor, can be a burgeſs 
of the town, or have a vote in the election of the 
two repreſentatives it ſends to parliament, This 


town has a market on Fridays, and three fairs, 
held on Good-Friday, the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober, and the twenty-firſt of December, "me 


linen-cloth and hats. 
Two miles north by weſt of Droitwich is 


WESsTWoop, where Euſtatia de Say, and her ſon 


Oſdert Fitz Hugh, founded a Benedictine nunnery, 


in the reign of king Henry the Second, and made 


it a cell to the abbey of Fontevraud in Normandy. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had fix 
nuns at the time of the diflolution in 1457, 
when its annual revenues were valued at 781. 1 8. 
10d. per annum. 

Five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Droitwich is 


BroMESGROVE, a town ſeated on the road from 


Stratford to Kidderminſter, eleven miles eaſt 
north-eaſt of Worceſter, twenty-ſix weſt ſouth- 
welt of Coventry, and one hundred and eighteen 
north-weſt of London. It is ſeated on the river 
Salwarp, and has conſiderable manufactures, both 


of linen and woollen cloth. It was formerly a 


borough, and ſent repreſentatives to parliament. 
It ' contains' about four hundred houſes, and is 
governed by a bailiff, a recorder, aldermen, and 
other officers, Here is a charity-ſchool founded 
by Sir Thomas Cook, for teaching and cloathing 
twelve boys, and putting them out apprentices. 
Its market is kept on Tueſdays, and is very con- 
E 4 hderable 
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ſiderable for corn and proviſions ; and it has ts 
fairs, held on the twenty-fourth of June, and the 
firſt of October, for linen- cloth, cheeſe, and 
horſes, 5 b 

About two miles weſt of Bromeſgrove is Dop- 
rok, a village which had a ſmall priory of Pre- 
monſtratenſian canons, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, as early as the reign of king John, which 
had a revenue, valued at the diſſolution, at only 
71. a year. | 

Near four miles to the eaſt by north of Bromeſ- 

rove is BRODESLEY, or BoRDESLEY abbey, 
which was founded for Ciſterſian monks in the 
year 1182, by the empreſs Matilda, the mother 
of king Henry the Second. She endowed it with 
lands and revenues, and exempted it from all 
ſecular ſervices. Thus, being a royal founda- 
tion, it met with ſeveral benefactors. Roger de 
Newburgh, earl of Warwick, beſtowed land up- 
on it, as did alſo Nicholas de Stafford, ſheriff of 
Staffordſhire, whom the monks received into their 
fraternity; and Henry de Montford gave them a 
fiſhery near Hillborough, in the river Avon. 
Theſe donations were confirmed by Richard the 
Firſt. William Beauchamp alſo gave land to this 
abbey, and Thomas ear] of Warwick, his de- 
icendaat, ordered his executors to cauſe maſſes to 
be ſung here for his ſoul, and alms to be diſtri- 
duted ſoon after his funeral. This abbey was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſſolu- 
tion was endowed with a revenue, that was valued 
at 388 J. gs. 10 d. per annum. 

At ALLCHURCH, a village three milles north- 
eaſt of Bromeſgrove, are two fairs, held on the 
twenty-ſecond of April, and the tenth of Auguſt, 
for all ſorts of cattle, eſpecially ſheep and 
Jambs, | | 


Near 
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Near three miles north-weſt of Allchurch, and 
five miles north of Bromeſgrove, is BELLBROUGH=- 
- TON, a village that has two fairs, held on the 
firſt, Monday in April, and the Monday before 


the eighteenth of October, for horned cattle, 


| horſes, and cheeſe, 

Seven miles to the northward of Allchurch, and 
ten to the north by eaſt of Bromeſgrove, is KINGS 
NorToNn, a village that has two fairs, held on 


the twenty-fifth of April, and the fifth of Sep- 


tember, for all ſorts of cattle. 
From Bromeſgrove a road extends nine miles 
north-weſt to KIDpERMINSTER, which ſtands 
upon the eaſtern bank of the river Stour, one 
hundred and twenty-eight miles north-weſt of 
London, and is a large, compact, well inhabited 
. town, which had many years ago five hundred 
houſes, and theſe have been daily encreafing, in 
proportion to its trade. In the year 1758 the 
lord Foley contracted for building one hundred 
and fifty new houſes to accommodate the work- 
men, and afterwards for as many more. It was 
formerly famous for the woollen manufacture, 


called Kidderminſter ſtuff, but they have now 


woollen manufactures of various kinds, in which 
they employ no leſs than one thouſand looms, and 
nxmong the reſt they weave fine carpets. It was 
anciently a borough, and ſent members to parlia- 
ment, and is at preſent governed by a bailiff, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, twenty-five common 
council-men, and other officers. It has a town- 
hall, a handſome church, two good free-ſchools, 
a Charity-ſchool, and two alms-houſes, one found- 
ed by vir Edward Bluat, and the other by Sir 
Edward Clere, It has a good weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and three fairs, held on Holy-Thurſ- 
Say, three weeks after Holy-Thurſday, and the 
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fourth of September, for horſes, horned: cattle, 
cheeſe, linen and woollen cloth. „n 
Eight miles to the northward of Kidderminſter 
is STOURBRIDGE, or STURBRIDGE, ſo called 
from its ſituation on the river Stour, and the 
ſtone bridge here built over it, one hundred and 
ſeventeen miles north-weſt of London. It is a 
well-built place, and has been much enriched by 
its iron and glaſs works, by the former of which, 
great eſtates were raiſed by the father of Sir An- 
drew Scrawley, and by Mr. Richard Foley. 
Here are no leſs than nine or ten glafs- houfes, in 
which are made drinking glafſes, bottles, and 
glaſs for windows. It is alfo famous for the 
making of crucibles, the clay in this neighbour- 
hood being fuppoſed to be the beſt adapted to that 
manufacture of any in England. Here is like- 
wiſe a manufacture of eloth. This town is go- 
verned by a bailiff and other officers. A new 
church has been built here by contributions, 
which amounted in the whole to 20001, and was 
finiſhed in the year 1742, when, by act of parlia- 
ment, it was made a parth-church, ſeparate 
from and independent of Old Swinford. Here 
are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, and a free grammar-ſchool, with a li- 
brary, well endowed by king Edward the Sixth, 
The town has a market on Fridays, and two 
fairs, held on the twenty-ninth of March for 
horſes and other cattle, and on the eighth of 
September for cattle of all forts, and particularly 
ſheep. n 8 
OLD SwInFoRD is about a mile to the eaſt of 
Stourbridge. Here Thomas Foley, the ſon of 
Richard Foley of Stourbridge, founded and endow- 
ed a noble hoſpital for the education of fixty boys, 
who are alſo maintained and cloathed, Accord- 
ing 
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ing to his appointment, they are to be admitted 
between the ages of ſeven and eleven, and are 
cloathed and governed muck after the ſame man- 
ner, as the Blue-coat-boys of Chriſt- church hoſ- 
pital in London. | be 
Near Stourbridge is HAGLEy, the noble ſeat of 
the lord Littelton, which has-been re built by his 
Lordſhip, and may be eſteemed one of the fineſt 
ſeats in the county. It is particularly admired 
for the beauty of its gardens, Which are diſpoſed 
in the greateſt taſte imaginable. The ſtranger is 
firſt conducted among the ſhrubs, of which there 
is a very great variety, in a moſt-flouriſhing ſtate. 
The church ſtands in the park, retired and co- 
vered with trees, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
elegant and {imple monument erected by his lord- 
ſhip, for his beloved Lucy, his farit wife, on 
which is a long inſcription in Latin and Engliſh. 
From the church, you proceed through a wind- 
ing path, up a hill, to a column ſupporting a 
ſtatue of Frederic Prince of Wales, whence you 
have a view of the houſe and of the country 
over it: the bleak mountains and the Malvern 
hills on the left, From hence the winding walk 
is continued thraugh a grove, which affords a 
view of Jord Stamford's grounds to a pavilion, 
dedicated to the immortal Thompfon. From 
thence you: paſs by a ruin, a pavilion, and a ſeat 
in an ampitheatre of wood ; and thence by a pit 
of hard, red ſtone, to Jacob's Well, which.brings 
you to a ſtrait walk -by the park pales, on the 
outſide of which ſtands the parſonage houſe ; 
hanging woods are ſecn on the left, and at a diſ- 
| tance appear white cottages, and the country. 

You now enter a walk winding to the right, 
with a view of Clee-hills: this leads mo a 
grove, whence a view of the tower breaks in. 
Hence you arrive at a rotunda of the Ionic order; 
E 6 from 
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from which you look down acroſs water and 2 
lawn, to the Palladian bridge. You then wind 
down the hill into a wood, where, in a deep re- 
ceſs, by a purling rill, is a retired bench ; from 
this you wind to the left up hill, and find an urn 
inſcribed to that ſweet and elegant poet Alexander 
Pope. Hence you come to a gentle fall of water, 
and to a lawn encircled with wood, from which 
is a ſteep afcent to the ruined tower, which from 
its top affords an immenſely extended view of the 
country: Dudley, Worceſter, Clee-hills, the 
Wrekin at forty, and Radnor-tump of eighty 
miles diſtance. 

You now deſcend to a triangular water, where 
there is a good view of the tower, and then wind 
through the hanging-wood to the ſeat of Con- 
templation, a fine cloſe ſcene, well contraſted 
with that vaſt expanſe of proſpect which the tower 
afforded, and admirably fitted to relieve the eye, 
tired with the great and diſtant object it had been 
viewing. You then foon arrive at a hermitage, 


in which are the following lines from Milton's 
It Penſeroſo. | 


« And may at laſt my weary age, 

„Find out the peaceful Hermitage, 

« The hairy gown and molly cell, 

« Where I may fit, and rightly ſpell, 

Of every ſtar that heaven doth ſhew, 

« And every herb that ſips the dew, 

«« Till old experience do attain, 

« To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 

«6 Theſe pleaſures melancholy give, 
„And I with thee will chooſe to live,” 


This fpot affords two views of the country, and a 
water below. You hence return on the left by 
the water, to a cave of roots looking on it, and 10 

| : | 9 
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an alcove of pebbles fronting another water. The 
path here winds to the right, up hill to a fine 
view of the country, and of the houſe in the bot- 
tom; and you come to a ſeat where there is a moſt 
noble view, and upon this feat are, with great 
propriety, inſcribed the following beautiful lines 
from Milton's Paradiſe Loſt : 


« Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
ce Almighty ! thine this everlaſting frame 

„ Thus wond'rous fair! thyſelf how wond'rous 

then 5 

* Unſpeakable ! who ſits above theſe heavens 
c To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen x 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet thefe declare 
4 Thy | goodneſs beyond thought, and power 


. 


ang = * | 


You turn from this glorious view into a thicket, 
whence you have a look at the Doric pavilion, 
Thompſon's feat, and the obeliſk. Hence you 
come to a ſeat, which affords a view over a heath 
to the Wrekin ; and then to another, which was 
Mr. Pope's favourite, infcribed _ * 


QvieTI ET Musrs. 


Before it is a lawn, backed with a riſing wood, 
and a view of Thompſon's ſeat, and the obeliſk. 
Still winding through the wood, you come to an 
open lawn with ſheep-walks, and a clump on the 
top, à ſcene which lord Anſon uſed to ſay, 
greatly reſembled fome parts of the iſland of 
Tinian. Indeed, it is truely rural and pictu- 
reſque. Ar | 
Nou deſcending to a hollow of irregular wood, 
with water breaking out variouſly, you arrive at 
g +4 = hs TIF. « ae ee +) 4 we bench, 


- 


mo 4 Descnivrion of 
a bench, on which is the ede inſcription 
from Virgil. * 


ce Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Eyeorts. 
4 Hic nemus: hic ipſo tecum conſumerer aevo. 


{i Thence you proceed through a ſerpentine walk, 
4 by a fine trout ſtream, with a delightful irregular 
| thicket, and fine riſing laun; over the water one 

| way is ſeen the rotunda, and Pope's feat backed 
with a theatre of wood ; and over another water 
backed with trees, the . Palladian bridge, over 
which che diftant hills are ſeen, Hence, through 
a gate, you enter the fairy ground, which appears 
to de all inchantment. A noife of water is heard; 

-a trickling rjll is ſeen; then a moſſy cave in the 
front of a caſcade, This is a ſcene that beg- 
gars all deſcription, Hence you come to a ſmall 
vale, encompaſſed with lawrels and flowers, 
1 Among the lawrels is a long gentle fall of wa- 
| ter. A gloomy ſcene, where the diftant falls 

"il of water are heard; and thence you have a view 

f .over a ſwelling lawn to Thompſon's ſeat. Here 

n you wind down the hill, hearing all the way, the 

| ſound of caſcades, 

In ſhort, it is impoffible for words to convey 
an adequate idea of theſe delightful ſcenes, 
Theſe grounds, and the Elyſium in the neighbour- 

hood, to an attentive obſerver, have all the merit 
of a fine compoſition in poetry or painting, and 
while nature is only conſulted, inßnitely Na 
all the boaſted deſigns of art. 

Let us how come to the houſe, The hall is 
adorned with ſtatues and buſts; the chimney- 7 
is ſupported by two Herculeſes, over, which is 

baſs relief of Pan courting Diana. The Fury, 


Which has n choice collection of the moſt valuable 
3 authors, 
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authors, is adorned with ſeveral buſts, and the 
portraits of Gilbert Weſt, "Thompſon, and Pope, 
with his dog Bounce. The drefling-room” is 
adorned with the portraits of a conſiderable nam- 
ber of perſons related to the family, and ſome 
others. In the beſt chamber are the three Maries 
and a dead Chriſt, by Vandyck ; a ſea- piece by 
Storck; a lady unknown, by Sir Peter Lely; a 
landſcape, by Brueghel; and a moon-light at ſea. 
In another dreſſing- room are Charles the Second, 
and his queen, by Houſman; a landſeape, by 
Wotton; horſes, by Glow ; Arcadian NN 
by Ciptiani; Sir H. Littelton, by Greenhill; 

- alto relievo from Rome, by Viano; a battle; by 
Wych ; the triumph of Bacchus; a drawing, by 
Gpriani; a boy in the character of Bacchus, By 
Dobſon; David and Goliah's head; by Jordaens ; 
a Dutch-woman, by Bloeniart, &c. "In" the a- 
- Joon are the earl and counteſs of Carlifle, by Man- 
dyck; the royal family, alfo by Varidy ck; the 
marriage of Neptune and 'Cybele, by Nabend; 
Charles the Firſt and his queen, by Jervois; Ve- 
nus reconciling herſelf to Pſyche, by Fitian; 
and Jacob and his family, by Baſfan, The ciel- 
ing of the drawing- room is [painted by Cipriani ; ; 
and here are the portraits of lord Cobham, by 
Vanloo; lord Cheſterfield by the fame; Mr. Hen- 
ry Pelham ; lord Hardwicke, by Ramſey, and 
lord Bath by the ſame. In the gallery are a num- 
ber of portraits, and the Virgin and child, an 
excellent piece, by Vandyck; 'and in the ſupping 
parlour are two landſcapes, by Duren m 
Wonen by Wilfon, and ſeveral portraits. 

To the W rden of Stourbridge is Dobrnd, 
which is ſeated in a ſmall diftrift, encompaſſed by 
Staffordſhire, in which the caftle is ſeated, though 
the town is reckoned in this county. The mha- 
' bitants have a great manufacture of nails and other 
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-Iron-ware, and there are two churches placed at 
the eaſt end of the longeſt ſtreet. It has a conſi- 
derable market on Saturdays, for proviſions; and 
three fairs, held on the 8th of May, for cattle, 
wool and cheeſe; on the 5th of Auguſt, for 
lambs and other cattle; and on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, for horſes, horned cattle, woot and cheeſe. 

We ſhall now return back to Kidderminſter, 
and from thence proceed five miles ſouth by weſt 
to BEwDLEY, or BEAWLEY, which was anci- 
ently called Beaulieu, which ſignifies a beautiful 
place, from its pleaſant ſituation on the declivit 
of a hill, by the ſide of the Severn, at the diſ- 
tance of one hundred and twenty-two miles north- 
weſt of London. It fent members to parhament 
. fo early as the reign of Edward the Firſt, after 
which there was a long interruption. This town 
had great privileges granted it by Edward the 
Fourth, both by ſea and land, which were en- 
larged by Henry the Seventh, and confirmed by 
his fon Henry the Eighth. Henry the Seventh 
built a palace at Ficknal, near this place, for his 
ſon prince Arthur, but it was deſtroyed in the ci- 
vil wars. Bewdley was incorporated by king 
James the Firſt, and governed by a hailiff and 
burgeſſes; but the corporation was obliged to 
ſurrender their charter in the reignef king Charles 
the Second; and in that of James the Second they 
were farced, by the violence of the times, to ac- 
. cept of another. In 1707, on a trial at Jaw, the 
ſurrender in the reign of king Charles the Second 
was judged void, and a new charter was granted 
queen Anne, which confirmed the privileges 
granted by the charter of James the Firſt, In 
conſequence of this, two members were returned 
to parliament, and two returns made to the ſhe- 

riff, one by the bailiff of the old corporation, and 
the other by that of the new. This occaſioned a 
1231 great 
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t law-ſuit, which was at length determined in 


 fayourof the new charter; ſince which only one 


repreſentaive has been elected for this borough. 

| Bewdley is a populous thriving town, though it 
is not very large. Its church is only a chapel of 
eaſe to that of Ribbesford, on the other ſide of 
the Severn, over which it has a bridge. It is go- 
verned by a bailiff, twelve capital burgeſſes, a re- 
corder, a ſteward, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants 
at mace, The bailiff is juſtice of the peace, and 
of thequorum, for the year he officiates, and the ſuc- 


ceeding year ; and the recorder is alſo a juſtice of 


the peace. This is a place of conſiderable trade, 
by means of the: Severn, on which many ſorts of 


goods are ſent to Worceſter, Tewkſbury, Glou- 


ceſter, Briſtol, and Bridgewater, particularly 
large quantities of ſalt, hardware, glaſs, and 
Mancheſter goods; and the town has likewiſe a 
great manufacture of Monmouth caps, which are 
chiefly bought up for the uſe of the Dutch traders, 
It has a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, held 
on the 23d of April, for horned cattle, horſes, 
| cheeſe, linen and woollen cloth; on the 1oth of 
December, for only hogs ; and on the next day, 
for horned cattle, horſes, cheeſe, linen and 
woollen cloth. 

About three miles to the ſouth of Bewdley 
is LowER ARELEY, or KiNG's ARELEY, fo cal- 
led to diſtinguiſh it from Over Areley, on the 
other ſide of the Severn, about four miles to the 
northward of Bewdley. This village has a ſmall 
manufactory of hempen cloth. Here was the ſeat 
of the Muckelowes, a family of great antiquity, 
who poſſeſſed many manors in the county of Shrop- 
ſhire, before the civil wars between king Charles 
the Firſt and his parliament, when joining the 
king's party, they loſt almoſt all their eſtates; one 
of ther, major-general Muckelowe was mortally 
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wounded at the battle of Worceſter; the famiſy, 
in the male line, is lately become extinct, and 
the eſtate is poſſeſſed by another family, into 
which the heiteſs married. The venerable hall, 
which belonged to this family, is ſeveral hundred 
years ald, and there is a very fine profpect from 
the charch and parfonage houſe, towards the 
Clent hills, &c. In the church-yard is a re- 
markable tomb of Sir Harry Coningſhy, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtone wall, about four feet Yigh and thir- 
teen feet long, on which is this inſeription in ve- 
ry large letters, without any ſtops or points. 


LITHOLOGEMA QUARE REPONITVR SIR HARRY 


That is, à heap of ſtones, Wherefore? Sir Harry 
hes here. The tradition concerning him is this: he 
was a gentleman of large fortune, who, as he was 
playing with his ſon and omy child, at one of the 
windows of his houſe, the mfant ſprung out of his 
arms, and falling into the meat which ſurrounded the 
building, was drowned. This dreadful accident had 
ſuch an effect on the father, that ke grew melancholy, 
and retired to a ſmall houſe in this pariſh, where he 
died, ordering by his will, his body to be buried 
in the chureh-yard, his grave to be filled with 
pebbles, and his tomb as above deſcribed, with a 
tone ſeat before it, and a walnut-tree at each end. 

About two miles to the ſouth of Areley is AsT- 
LEY, a village, in which Ralph de Tonedi, be- 
fore the year 1160, founded an alien priory of Be- 
nedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of St. 
Taurinus, near Ebroix in Normandy ; but in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth this priory was 
annexed to the college at Weſtbury in Glouceſ- 
terſhire. e e J 

HERTLEBURY, or HARTLEBURY caſtle, three 


miles ſouth-caſt of Bewdley, and ten miles north 


of Worceſter, is an ancient caftle or palace N 
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the biſhop of Worceſter, which has a park belong- 
ing to it. This caftle was given by Burrhed, or 
Burdred, king of the Mercians, about the year 
850, to Alhun, or Alwinus, biſhop of Worceſ- 
ter, and to that ſee for ever. The caftle was be- 
gun to be built by Walter de Cantilupe in the reign 
of Henry the Third, and was finiſhed by Gifford, 
biſhop of the fame; fee, and chancellor to chat 
king, who had obtained his licenſe for that pur- 
poſe, dated the 8th of June, 1268, A handſome 
gate-houſe was erected here, in the latter part of 
the reign of king Henry the Sixth, but it was de- 
moliſhed in the civil Ward, when ſeveral parcels of 
land belonging to the manor were ſold by order 
of parliament, to Thomas Weſtrow, but they 
have been ſince reſtored to that ſee; and the caſ- 
tle, which was ruinous, has, by the munificence 
of ſeveral biſhops,. been rendered a beautiful and 
elegant ſtructure. For the ſatis faction of our 
nem. we have given an engraved view ot it. 
At GLASSHAMPTOY, commonly called — As- 
sau, a village about fix miles from Bewdley, is 2 
very noble houſe, the ſeat of the late Sir Thomas 
Cookes Winford, Bart. and now of Charles 
Walcot, late of Walcot in Shropſhire, Eſq; | 
- Severy-miles ſouth by weſt of Hartlebury -caftle 
is WITIEY MAMA, near which is Witley courts 
the ſeat of the late lord Foley. The pariſh, church 
of this village is a very handſome ſtructure, and 
all the windows are adorned with painted glaſs; 
it was done by Price in the year 1719, and was 
brought hither from the chapel at Canons, the 
ſeat of the late duke of Chandos. This church, 
though very ſmall, it having but thirty-five pews, 
is one of the gayeſt Proteſtant places of worſhip 
in England, it being profuſely adorned with . 


ing and gilding. 
About 


— 
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- About nine miles eaſt by north of Witley 
Magna is TEN BURY, or TamEBuRrY, fo called 
from its ſituation on the river Tame, which co- 
ming out of Shropſhire, firſt paſſes by this town, 
in its courſe to the Severn. It is ſituated one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight miles north-weſt by weſt of 
London, and is a pretty large, populous, and 
well built town, which has a plentiful market on 
Tueſdays, and three fairs, held on the 26th of 
April, the 18th of July, and the 26th of Septem- 
ber, for horned cattle, ' horſes and ſheep. 


This county has produced the following re- 
markable perſons, beſides thoſe whoſe lives we have 
already given under the places of their birth. 
- Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, one 
of the moſt gallant knights and moſt renowned 
warriors in the fifteenth century, was deſcended 
from a ſeries of illuſtrious anceſtors, and was born 
January 28, 1381, at the manor-houſe of Sal- 
warpe in this county. At the coronation of king 


Henry the Fourth, he was created knight of the 


Bath; and juſted and tilted againſt all comers 
at the coronation of that king's conſort. He diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf greatly in ſuppreſſing the rebel- 
lions of Owen Glendower and of the two Pier- 
cies; and going on a pilgrimage to the Holy Se- 
pulchre, he encountered and overcame ſome of the 
braveſt knights in the ſeveral countries through 
which he paſſed. He likewiſe ſignalized himſelf 
in the wars of France; and upon the death of the 
regent, John duke of Bedford, king Henry the 
Fifth's brother, he ſucceeded him in the govern- 
ment of that kingdom. This poſt he enjoyed 
about four years; and dying April the goth, 1439, 
in the caſtle of Roan, his body was brought over 
to England, and interred in the collegiate church 


of Warwick. 
4 Samuel 
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Samuel Butler, a celebrated poet of the ſeven- 
teenth century, was the ſon of a reputable far- 
mer, and was born at Strentham in this county 
on the 13th of February, 1612. He had his 
education at Cambridge, but was never matricu- 
lated in that univerſity, Having. gone through 
his courſe of academical learning, he returned to 
his native county, and became clerk to one Mr. 
Jefferies, an eminent juſtice of the peace. From 
the ſervice of this gentlemen he paſſed into that 
of Elizabeth, counteſs of Kent; and here he en- 
joyed every opportunity of improving himſelf by 
reading and by converſation. He afterwards lived 
with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman of an ancient 


family in Bedfordſhire, and a famous commander 


under Oliver Cromwell; and it was during 
his reſidence in this family that he wrote his admi- 
Table poem, called Hudibras, under which cha- 
racter, it is generally ſuppoſed, he intended to 
ridicule and burleſque that knight. Upon the 
reſtoration of king Charles the Second, he was 


appointed ſecretary to Richard, earl of Carbury, 


lord preſident of Wales, who conſtituted him ſtew- 
ard of Ludlow caſtle. But though he received 
many promiſes, and ſome few civilities, from the 
duke of Buckingham, the earls of Dorſet, Cla- 
rendon, and others, who admired bis genius, and 
courted his company, yet he could never obtain any 
eſtabliſhment that might render him independent; 
and after living in obſcurity to the age of ſixty- 
eight, he died in want, September the 25th, 1680, 
and was interred, at the expence of a friend, in 
the church- yard of St. Paul's Covent Garden. A 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, by Mr. alderman Barber, 
Beſides his Hudibras, he wrote ſeveral other pieces ; 
and ſeveral were aſcribed to him which he never 
wrote, They were publiſhed after his * in 
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three vols, duodecimo, King Charles the Second, 
it is ſaid, was ſo charmed with the merit of Hu- 
dibras, that he had got a great part of it by heart; 
yet was he either fo careleſs in his temper, or ſo 
little endowed with the virtue of Hberality, that 
the only mark of favour he ever ſhewed the au- 
thor, was a preſent he made him of three hundred 
ounds. MY 1 
William Derham, a moſt excellent chriſtian, 
philoſopher and divine, in the end of the ſeventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, was 
born November the 26th, 1657, at Stowton 


near Worceſter, and educated at Trinity-college, 


Oxford. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered 
into orders, he became ſucceſſively chaplain to 
the lady dowager Grey of Warke, vicar of War- 
grave in Berkſhire, rector of Upminſter in Eſſex, 
Chaplain to George, prince of Wales, afterwards 
king George the Second, and canon of Windſor. 
He was likewiſe choſen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ctety, and proved one of the moſt uſeful and moſt 
induſtrious members of that learned body; for he 
enriched the Philoſophical Tranſactions with ma- 
ny valuable and curious pieces. But his principal 
performances, and thoſe which have immortalized 
his memory, were his Phy/ico-Theology, and Alro- 


Therlrgy, the former of which appeared in 1713, 


the latter the year following. - And thus having 
employed himſelf, during the greateſt part of his 
life, in ſtudying the works of nature, and in pro- 
moting the intereſts of piety and virtue, he re- 
ſigned his breath April the Stb, 17355 in the ſe- 
venty-ninth year of bis age. „ e RIES 
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HIS county was called by dis 
on x Saxons Eborlaſcyre, but ohn its 
T * 7 preſent name from the city of 


York, It is much the largeſt 
IT, county in England, and is bound- 
225 M ed on the north by the German 
| ocean, and the biſhopric of Dur- 
| ham, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Tees; on the eaſt by the German ocean; on the 
ſouth by Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Derby- 
ſhire, hd a ſmall part of Cheſhire; and on the 
welt by Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland; it extend- 
ing in length one hundred and fourteen miles, 
in breadth eighty, and three hundred and ſixty 
miles in circumference, The city of Vork, 
which is nearly in the center of the county, is 
one hundred and ninety-two miles north- notth- 
welt of London. 

In the time of the Romans this county was in- 
habited by the Brigantes, as were the counties of 
Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and 
the biſhopric of Darham ; but whence this name 
is derived, authors are not agreed. According to 
the French it ſignifies boitterous, reſolute men. 
Theſe people B, this advantage, that they could 
be attacked by land only in front, and they had 

nothing 
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nothing to fear from the north. Petelius Cerealis, 
propraeter under Veſpaſian, brought the Brigantes 
under the Roman yoke ; but according to Tacitus 
they made a brave reſiſtance, and were not en- 
tirely conquered till they had fought many battles. 
This Cerealis had fled before Boadicea, when he 
was lieutenant of the ninth legion ; for all his 
foot being cut to pieces, he was glad to eſcape 
with his horſe. ' But at this time Veſpaſian had 
furniſhed him with a ſuperior force, and many 
brave officers, which enabled him to reduce the 
Brigantes. They had, indeed, been before under 
the Roman power, but this was rather by treaty 
and free conſent, than by force of arms ; and the 
efforts they made againſt Cerealis were, in ſome 
| ſenſe, the effects of deſpair, and therefore they 
| ſold their lives and liberties at a very dear rate. 
n At length, when the emperor Conſtantine divided 
| Britain into three parts, namely, into Britannia 
N Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Caeſari- 
| enſis, this county was included in the laſt, and 
} York was the capital city. | 
As to the Roman antiquities of Yorkſhire, they 
= are very numerous; for, indeed, the farther we 
- northward, the more of theſe are generally 
| | ay ; the reaſon of which is, that the Romans 
| having reduced as much of the iſland as they 
thought proper to keep, they cantoned their prin- 
| _ Cipal force on the frontiers, on' which account 
there are here ſtill many memorials of their ſta- 
tions, as well as many inſcriptions ſtill in being, 
and even ſome cut on the rocks, which ſome years 
| ago were legible. Altars, urns, and Roman coins, 
have likewiſe been frequently found, and there 
| are three military ways which lead through the 
City of Vork; and upon theſe were feveral Roman 
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When the Saxons were ſettled in this part of 
the iſland, and the whole was divided into ſeven 
kingdoms, this county formed a part of that of 
Northumberland, which was divided into Deira 
and Bernicia. Yorkſhire was under the govern» 
ment of the king of Deira, who after a ſucceſſion 
of fix Kings of Bernicia, in the ſpace of twenty- 
ſeven years, beeame maſter of the whole; 'and 
Yorkſhire continued a part of the kingdom of 
Northumberland, till Egbert, king of the Welt- 
Saxons, ſubdued the other fix, and rendered all 
England ſubject to his power. 

The victorious Egbert was, however, ſcarcely 
ſettled in his dominions, before the Danes arriving 
in theſe northern parts, in thirty-five ſhips, be- 
gan here their ravages and depredations. Egbert 
made a brave oppoſition, but being overpowered 
by theſe invaders, loſt his two generals Dudda and 
Oſmond, with many ſoldiers, he himſelf narrow- 
ly eſcaping. This victory ſo encouraged the 
Danes, that after many battles at different times, 
with various ſucceſs, they at length got the 
ſovereign power into their own hands; and du- 
ring this period, many remarkable tranſactions 
happened in this county. | 

After the conqueſt of England by William the 
Firſt, that prince ſettled many of his friends in 
this county; but this ſtep was not ſufficient to 
preſerve the public tranquility; for many of the 
Saxon nobility being unwilling to ſubmit to his 
government, fled into Denmark, where they per- 
tuaded king Swain to invade England, in order to 
recover his right to the throne; upon which he 
ſent his two ſons, Harold and Canute, with two 
hundred fail, of ſhips, in company with Oſbern 
their uncle. They arrived in the Umber in March, 
1069, and having landed their men, among 
whom were many Engliſh fugitives, they marched 
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directly towards York, and took that city. At 
the ſame time, Edgar Etheling, a Saxon prince, 
coming out of Scotland, with a number of Eng- 
liſh exiles, joined them. William was ſo exaſpe- 
rated at the Northumbrians, that he was heard to 
ſwear, that by God's ſplendour he would not 
leave a ſoul of them alive; and as ſoon as he en- 
tered Yorkſhire he executed his threats by terrible 


ravages. Mean time the Danes kept their poſt 


where he durſt not attack them. To extricate 
himſelf from this difficulty, he ſent private emiſ- 
ſaries to bribe the general by preſents, with leave 
to plunder the country along the ſea coaſt, provi- 
ded he would depart when winter was over. This 
negociation ſucceeded to his wiſh, and Oſbern re- 
tired in the beginning of ſpring. The king then 
marched to York to beſiege the city, which was 
defended by an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, 


and they were at length obliged by famine to capitu- 
late; but the ſiege was no ſooner over, than find- 


ing it in his power to be revenged on the Nor- 


thumbrians, he ravaged the country in ſo merci- 


leſs a manner, that for ſixty miles together, be- 


tween York and Durham, he is ſaid not to have 


left a houſe ſtanding; when the lands lying 
untilled, the people died in heaps, after having 
endeavoured to prolong a wretched life, by cating 


This county bore a conſiderable part in the 


principal tranſactions of the following reigns, par- 


ticularly in the diſputes between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter. In the reign of Edward the 
Fourth there was a rebellion in Yorkſhire, foment- 


ed by the ear] of Warwick, and the duke of Cla- 


"rence, the | king's brother. It was firſt occaſion- 
ed by a diſpute relating to an old hoſpital in Vork; 
for when the proctors of that hoſpital went, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, to collect the corn, the huſ- 
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bandmen beat them, and ſent them away. This 
ſmall difference ſoon terminated in an open rebel- 
lion, and fifteen thouſand men being aſſembled, 
threatened to fall upon the city of Vork: to pre- 
vent this the marquis of Montacute, preſident of 


the county, gathering a ſelect body of men, at- 


tacked and vanquiſhed them before they reached 


the city, and cauſed their captain to be immedi- 


ately beheaded. But this did not put an end to 
theſe troubles, for they got other leaders, and 
were ſtill purſuing their deſign upon York, but 


were prevented by the want of artillery, which 
induced them to march to London. 


When king Henry the Eighth had eſtabliſhed 


his — and an act of parliament allowed 


the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and Ten Com- 
mandments, to be read in Engliſh-in the churches, 


this reformation cauſed a formidable -rebellion in 
this county, where the people aſſembled to the 
number of forty thouſand, well provided with 


Horſes, arms, and artillery, in order to defend 


. what they termed the faith of Chriſt, calling their 


march the Holy and Bleſſed Pilgrimage, and on 
their banners were painted on one fide Chrift on 


the croſs, and on the other a chalice and hoſt. 


The earl of Shrewſbury being in theſe parts, im- 
-mediately aſſembled an army, and was ſoon joined 
by Thomas, duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of 
the county, and others of the nobility, who had 


a great army under their command, and were or- 


dered to attack the rebels, Theſe were encamped 
near Doncaſter, and terms of accommodation 
were offered them, to whichthey refuſed toliſten, and 
a pitched battle was agreed upon ; but happily 


the river Don being ſwelled by the rain that 


fell in the night, they were prevented © comin 


to an engagement, and by the mediation of ſome 


of thenobility, a pardon was obtained, which moſt 
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of the rebels accepted, and returned home. Some, 
indeed, would not ſubmit, but were ſoon reduced 
by force, and their leaders put to death. 

The air of this county is different in the three 
different parts into which it is divided. Thus, 
in the North Riding it is colder and purer than in 
either of the others. In the Eaſt Riding, the 


neighbourhood of the German ocean, and the 


great eſtuary of the Humber, render it leſs pure 
and healthy; but on the hilly parts, towards the 
north-weſt, is a large tract called the Woulds, 
in which the air is but little effected by the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea; and in the Weſt Riding, 
the air is ſharper, and eſteemed more ſalubrious, 
than in the other two. The purity of the air is 
ſufficiently evinced by the longevity of ſcveral of 
its inhabitants. Thus at Skipton lived many 
ears one Robert Montgomery, a native of Scot- 
land, who at one hundred and twenty ſix years 
of age, went about a begging. At Dent, a vil- 


lage, ſeated by a ſmall river of the ſame name, 


ſouth-weſt of Aſkrig, there lived two perſons, the 
father and ſon, who, in 1664, were ſummoned 
as witneſſes upon a trial at York aſſizes, when the 
father was above one hundred and thirty- nine years 
of age, and the ſon upwards of one hundred. 
But a much more remarkable inſtance of longe- 
vity, was Henry Jennings, who died in 1670, at 
one hundred and ſixty- nine years of age, of whom 
we ſhall give a more particular account in treat- 
ing of the place of his reſidence, 

This extenſive county is watered by many ri- 
vers, the chief of which are the Derwent, the 
Ouſe, the Hull, the Swale, the Ure, the Nidd, 
the Wharfe, the Are, the Calder, the Don, the 
Tees, and the Ribble; to which may be added 
the Humber, which, is mofe properly an eſtuary, 
or gulf, and receives moſt of the above riyers. 
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The Derwent riſes not far from Whitby, a 
town on the coaſt of the German ocean, and run- 
ning ſouth, and then weſt, receives the Rye, and 
ſeveral leſſer ſtreams, when turning to the ſouth- 
ward, it paſſes by New Malton and Howden, and 
winding to the eaſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Ouſe, juſt before its influx into the Humber. 

The Hull riſes in a wild part of the county 
called York Would, and running ſouth and eaſt, 
paſſes by Beverley, and then flowing to the ſouth - 
ward, falls into the Humber at Kingſton upon 
Hull, 

The Ouſe is compoſed of ſeveral rivers, and 
begins to take this name about the city of York, 
at the junction of the rivers Swale and Ure, near 
Aldborough, a few miles to the north-weſt of 
York. This river paſſes through the city of 
York, and then running to the ſouthward, 
winds ſouth-eaſt by Selby, and then turning to 
the eaſtward, receives the Derwent near Howden, 
and falls into the weſtern extremity of the Hum- 
ber. a 

The Swale riſes near the ſpring of the Ure, 
and runs with a rapid ſtream ſouth-eaſt, through 
a tract of country called Swaledale, to Richmond, 
near which it falls with great violence down ſome 
rocks, forming a cataract, whence it continues its 
courſe ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the Ure at Ald- 
borough. | 

The Ure riſes in a mountainous tract on the 
borders of Weſtmoreland, and running eaſt, paſſes 
by Afkrig, Middleham, Maſham, and turning 
ſouth-eaſt, flows by Rippon and Boroughbridge ; 
ſoon after which it receives the Swale, and paſſing 


on towards York, its name is changed to that 
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The Nidd riſes among the Craven hills, and 
paſſing by Ripley and Knareſborough, falls into 
the Swale. | 
The Wharfe, or Wherfe, riſes alſo in the wild 
ſtony tract called Craven hills, in the north-weſt 
part of the county, and running ſouth-eaſt, al- 
moſt parallel to the Nidd, paſſes by Ottley, We- 
therby, and Tadcaſter, after which it falls into 
the river Ouſe, a little to the north of Selby. 
— The Are riſes at the bottom of a hill near Set- 
tle, in the north-eaſt part of the county, not far 
from the borders of Lancaſhire, and runs with a 
flow and gentle ſtream by Skipton, then winds to 
the eaſt and ſouth eaſt, and paſſing by Leeds, 
Pontefract, and Snaith, is joined by the Don, 
and ſoon after falls into the Oufe. | | 
The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and running 
eaſtward, falls into the Are, about five miles north- 
| eaſt of Wakefield. | 
{1 The Don, of Dune, riſes near the borders of 
Cheſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt to Sheffield, di- 
rects its courſe north-eaſt, paſſing by Rotherham 
and Doncaſter, and falls into the Are at Snaith,. 
near its influx into the Ouſe, | 
The Tees ſeparates this county from the biſnop- 
ric of Durham, where it has been already deſcri- 
bed, and running eaſt and north-eaſt, falls into 
the German ocean, in the north-eaſt extremity of 
the county. | 
The Ribble riſes among the Craven hilis, and 
running ſouth by Settle and Giſborne, paſles into 
Les, Fog P | 
The leſs conſiderable ſtreams of this county are 
the Rother, the Cock, the Waſhbrook, the Idle, 
the Hebden, the Went, the Dent, the Kebeck, 
the Hyde, the Foulneſs, the Gret, and the Revel. 
Yorkſhire has ſeveral mineral ſprings, one of 


the principal of which is at Maltcn, allo der 
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New Malton, in the road from York to Scarbo- 
rough, and being ſtrongly impregnated with iron 
is called Malton-Spaw. Seven pints of this wa- 
ter contain three drams and a half, of a reddiſh 
brown ſediment, which has an auſtere bitteriſh 
taſte, the ſalt of which is a calcarious nitre, 
though different in ſome fenſe from others ; for 
it will not ferment with oil of vitrol, nor with 
ſpirit of ſalt ; but it will turn greeniſh with ſyrup 
of violets, The mud and ſcum of this water, 
will dry up and heal old ulcers, ſcabs and tetters 
in a wonderful manner. Internally, the water 
works agreeably by ſtool and urine, unleſs the 
ſtomach be foul, and then it will vomit the firſt 
day or two. The common doſe is from three 
pints to ſix: but ſome think ſmaller doſes would 
be more proper. It is good in the hypocondriae 
melancholy, in an aſthma with ſpitting of blood, 
and in internal ulcers and bleedings. It is allo 
recommended in obſtructions of the bowels, and 
in a relaxation, weakneſs, and languidneſs of the 
body, it being a ſtrengthener and deobſtruent as 
as well as a purge, 

At Croft, a village in the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, on the confines of the biſhopric of 
Durham, is a ſpring of fine, clear, ſparkling 
water, with a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. A gallon 
yields one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven grains of a 
very white ſediment, which has a ſtrong ſmell like 
that of hawthorn flowers. It conſiſts of lime-ſtone, 
nitre, and ſea- ſalt; but the nitre is double or tre- 
ble to the latter. It is a purging water, if drank 
from four pints to nine, and is faid to have per- 
formed many eminent cures, both by drinking and 
bathing. | WS 

Scarborough water is the moſt noted in all 
Yorkſhire, and was diſcovered about one hundred 
and ſixty years ago, It has been much uſed of 
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late years, not only at the fountain head, but af 
diſtant places. The taſte is bitteriſh and ferru- 
ginous ; it curdles with ſoap, and yields a large 
white grumous ſediment with oil of tartar. A 
gallon yields about two hundred and cighty-four 
grains of a reddiſh white colour, with a bitter, 
ſaltiſh, and roughiſh taſte, It deſtroys the ſour- 
neſs of acids, ferments ſtrongly therewith, and 
turns of a light green with ſyrup of violets. The 
proportion of earth to the ſaline parts, is as ſixty» 
fix to one hundred and fifty. The water has 
been found good in hectic fevers, the rheumatiſm, 
ſcurvy, preternatural thirſt, recent and partial 
inflammations, and diſeaſes of the ſkin. It is 
alſo good in diſorders of the ſtomach from intem- 
perance, as well as in hypocondriac and hyſteric 
diſorders; in afthmas, in habitual coſtiveneſs, 
the beart-burn, and in all caſes where purging 1s 
indicated. dome recommend it againſt all pre- 
ternatural evacuations, as gleets, the fluor albus 
and bloody urine, to which may be added the 
green ſickneſs. 
At Harregate, two miles north-weſt of Knareſ- 
borough, in the Weſt Riding, is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſtrongeſt ſulphureous water in Great Britain. 
A gallon of that commonly drank, for there are 
three wells, contains two ounces of pure ſea- ſalt, 
and near two ſcruples of earth; therefore the pre- 
dominating ſalt muſt needs be marine. A warm 
bath made with this water cures aches, bruiſes, 
ſtrains, lameneſs, weakneſs of the back, begin- 
ning of the dropſy, and paralytic pains and weak- 
neſs. It alſo diſſolves hard ſwellings, cures old 
ulcers, and all diſeaſes of the ſkin; it has great 
power in eaſing the gout and ſciatica, Internally 
drank from three to four pints, it purges briſkly, 
and raiſes the ſpirits. It powerfully cleanſes the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, killing all ſorts of worms; 
| beſides 
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beſides which it will cure the cold ſcurvy, and 
helps the jaundice of many years ſtanding. It alſo 
cures diſorders of the ſpleen, the green ſickneſs, 
cramp, the head-ach, and the king's evil. 

Broughton water proceeds from a ſpring, in 
the road from Skipton in Yorkſhire, to Coln in 
Lancaſhire, the village being in the mid-way be- 
tween thoſe two places. It is of a whitiſh colour, 
and colder than common water, as is obſervable 
in others of the ſulphureous kind, A gallon 
contains four drams of ſediment, the fourth part 
of which is earth, and the reſt ſea-ſalt and nitre. 
Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of Harregate 
water, but weaker. | 

At Wiggleſworth, a village in the Weſt-Riding, 
four miles ſouth of Settle, is a ſpring remarkable 
for yielding an alcaline nitrous ſalt. It is very 
black, and has a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, with a 
ſaltiſh taſte, and lathers with ſoap ; but will not 
curdle milk. Three gallons yields ſeven drams of 
ſediment, of which fix ſcruples and a half are 
black earth, and the reſt ſalt. The country peo- 
ple drink four or five pints of this water as a vo- 
mit, and ſix or ſeven as a purge; but it ſeems 
ſtrange that more ſhould be required for the latter 
than the former. | 

At Newton-dale in the North-Riding, twelve 
miles weſt by north of Whitby, is a water that is 
cold, and very aſtringent; and petrifies every 
thing in its courſe, producing various beauti- 
ful incruſtations and figures. It effectually cures 
ooſeneſſes and bleedings of every kind, both in 
man and beaſt; and quickly and wonderfully 
reſtores weakened joints, that are even beginning 
to be diſtorted, by bathing therein. | 

Knareſborough is noted for a dropping well. 
The water is very cold, extremely himpid and 
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ſweet, and will let fall a white ſediment, with oif 
of tartar. It has a petrifying quality, and its par- 
ticles conſiſt chiefly of ſpar and ſome ſulphur ; a 
gallon of the water that fell from the petrifying 
rock, yielded one hundred and eighty-five grains 
of ſediment, of which ſeven fcruples and four 
grains, left five ſcruples and four grains of earth, 
which would ferment with acids ; and there were 
two ſcruples of ſalt, which ſhot into nitrous cry- 
ſtals. It cures inveterate fluxes of the belly, 
bloody fluxes, and the diabetes, as well as all pre- 
ternatural diſcharges of blond, and it alfo cures 
colliquative ſweats, as well as ulcers of the 
bowels, and heQtic fevers. Three half pints are 

a doſe. 8. | 
In Vork-Would, after very rainy ſeaſons, wa- 
ter frequently guſhes out of the earth, and riſes to 
a conſiderable height. Theſe jets the country 
people call Vipſies, or Gyphes, and imagine them 
to be the fore-runners of famine, and other public 
calamitics. This phenomena is thus accounted 
for. It is ſuppoſed that the rain water, being re- 
ceived -and collected in large bafons or caverns 
within the hills of this mountainous tract, finds 
a vent below, towards the bottom of the hills; 
but the vent being too ſmall for the water to iſſue 
out, as faſt as it is collected above, it is forced up 
into jets or ſpouts, upon the ſame principle, as 
that upon which artificial fountains are formed; 
hence, after ſprings in ſummers, fo wet as to pro- 
duce theſe ſpouts, a ſcarcity of corn has frequent- 
I; happened throughout the kingdom, . whence 
tiicfe-prognoſtics of famine are better founded than 
moſt others. | | | 
Among the remarkable curioſities of this coun- 
ty, we ought not to omit a ſpring, at a village 
called Gigpleſwick, about half a mile from _ 
| A tie, 
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tle, which frequently ebbs and flows three times 
in an hour, when the water alternately fin!zs and 
riſes two feet. X | 

With reſpe& to the ſoil and fertility of this ex- 
tenſive county, it is very different in its three 
different ridings, which make it neceſſary to an- 
ticipate its general diviſion into three parts called 
Ridings. The name Riding is a corruption of 
the Saxon word Trithing, which was applied to 
the third part of a county or province; and 
though this diviſion into ridings is now peculiar 
to Yorkſhire, it was before the conqueſt uſed, 
with reſpeC to ſeveral other counties in the north 
of England. Each of the ridings of Yorkſhire is at 
large as moſt counties, and theſe are diſtinguiſhe 
by the names of the North Riding, the Eaſt Riding, 
and the Weſt Riding. n 

The North-Riding bounds the other two on 
the north, and is divided into two parts: Black- 
moor, the eaſtern part, which lies towards the 
German ocean, and conſiſts of a hilly, rocky, and 
woody country; but is far from being barren, for 
it abounds with the neceſſaries of life. The 
north-weſt part called Richmondſhire, from 
Richmond, the capital of the diftria, conſiſts of 
one continued eminence, or ridge of rocks, and 
vaſt mountains, the fides of which yield good 
graſs, and the vallies at the bottom are very 
fruitful, The mountains contain mines of cop= 
per, lead, allum, ſtone, jet, marble, and coal ; 
but only the allum and coal mines are wrought. 
Theſe mountains feed deer of a very large ſize, 
and alſo goats. Swaledale abounds with fine 
paſtures ; and Wenteſdale, which is watered by 
the Ure, is a rich fertile valley, abounding with 
wood, and ſtocked with vaſt herds of cattle. To- 
wards the ſea- coaſt are found great quantities of 


jet, 
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jet, and at Eggleſton, to the north-weſt of Rich- 
mond, is a fine quarry of marble. 
The Eaſt Riding, which is the leaſt of the 
three, has a dry, ſandy, and barren ſoil, yet the 
ſea coaſt and vallies are very fruitful, and the 
Woulds produce ſome corn, and feed great num- 
bers of black cattle, horſes, and ſheep. There 
is no want of wood and pit-coal for firing; but 
theſe are neglected on account of the cheapneſs 
of coals. This diviſion yields alſo great plenty 
of jet, and allum ſtones. The ſea near this coaſt 
ſwarms with herrings, in the herring ſeaſon; large 
turbots, and a great variety of other fiſh are alſo 
caught here; and the rivers abound with all ſorts 
of freſh water fiſh. e Pn 
The ſoil of the Weſt Riding is, like the others, 
very different. On the weſtern fide of this divi- 
ſion, the land is hilly and ſtony, and conſequently 
not very fruitful ; but the intermediate valleys 
afford plenty of good meadow and paſture- ground; 
and on the fide next the river Ouſe, the ſoil is 
rich, producing wheat and barley. Oats are cul- 
tivated in the moſt barren parts of this diſtrict in 
great abundance. This riding is alſo famous for 
fine horſes, goats, and other cattle ; and there are 
ſome trees which are feldom found wild in any 
other part of England, particularly the cheſnut, 
yew, and fir, This riding abounds with parks 
and chaces. Near Sheffield in this riding, is a 
park, where in the laſt century, an oak was cut 
down, which had ten thouſand feet of board in it; 
and in the ſame park another prodigious oak was 
felled, the trunk of which was ſo large, that as it 
lay on the ground, two men on horſeback, on each 
fide, could not ſee the crowns of each others hats. 
The town of Sherborn is remarkable for fine cher- 
ries. There are here likewiſe many pits of coal 


and jet. At Tadcaſter there is a quarry of lime- 
| one, 
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ſtone, and at Sherborn is a ſort of ſtone, which, 
when firſt taken out of the ground, is ſoft, but 
when expoſed to the weather, becomes hard and 
durable. There are alſo in many parts of this ri- 
ding mines of ſtone, which being calcined after a 
Pat proceſs, allum is extracted from them. 
With reſpect to this county in general, the face 
of the country is, in ſome parts, more delightful 
than imagination can conceive, The intermix- 
ture of high mountains, gently riſing hills, and 
beautiful vallies; with rocks and precipices,of a 
ftupendous height, embelliſhed with hanging 
woods, and the fineſt cataracts, all conſpire to 
form a vaſt variety of the moſt enchanting land- 
ſcapes, in which this county excels, not only eve - 
ry other in Great-Britain, but, perhaps, any 
country of the ſame extent in the whole world. 
Several of theſe will be deſcribed in treating of 
the towns near which they lie ; and we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves here with-giving a view of a part of 
the North Riding. | 
On advancing towards the village of Middle- 
ton, which is ſituated five miles to the north-eaſt 
of Richmond, the moſt glorious proſpects open 
to the view; upon the left you look down, over a 
fine extenſive valley, interſected with hedges and 
a few walls, into ſweet incloſures, which below 
the point of view are ſeen diſtinct, though they 
are almoſt numberleſs ; ſcattered trees, houſes, 
and villages, ornament the ſcene in a manner 
that will not admit of deſcription. Beneath your 
feet, at the bottom of a vaſt precipice, rolls the 
Tees, which breaks into noble ſheets of water, 
and throws a magnificence over the ſcene, that is 
extremely ſtriking ; another river, winding thro? 
the vale, is ſeen to join the Tees, and they exhi- 
bit no leſs than above twenty ſheets of water, ſcat- 
tered over the plain, in the moſt exquiſite man- 
| ner: 
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ner: the trembling reflection of the ſun-beams, 
from ſo many ſpots, in ſuch a range of beauty, 
has an effect aſtoniſhingly hne. | 3 
Aſter you leave Middleton, the eye of the tra- 
veller is again regaled with the moſt luxuriant 
beauties that inanimate nature can exhibit, The 
vales to the left ate exquiſitely pleaſing: in ſome 
places, the road hangs over the Tees, on the brink 
of wild precipices ; and in others, the river winds 
from it. The plain is about a mile and a half 
broad, and ſurrounded: with mountains. The ſer- 
ntine courſe of the Tees is amazingly fine, It 
ends into noble ſheets of water, quite acroſs the 
valley, and nothing can be more pleaſing than the 
numerous incloſures on its banks, covered with 
the freſheſt verdure, cut by hedges, and ſcattered 
with ſtraggling trees and clumps of wood. Seve- 
ral villages enliven the ſcene, and from the hills 


around this paradice, innumerable cafeades pour 
down the rocky cliffs, and render every ſpot ele- 


antly romantic. On continuing the road through 
this delightful region, you croſs wild moors, that 
ſerve as a contralt to the beautiful ſcenes you have 


beheld, and render thoſe that follow more charm-, 


jog. After paſſing New Bigins, you come to a 

ot called Dirt-pit, one of the moſt exquiſite 
bird's-eye landſcapes in the world: it is a ſmall 
deep ſequeſtered vale, containing a few incloſures 
of a delightful verdure, finely contraſted by the 
blackneſs of the ſurrounding mountains, 

Leaving this enchantipg region, you croſs a 
very different country, that partakes more of the 
terrible ſublime than the pleaſing and beautiful. 
Here you ride through rapid ftreams, climb 
along the ſides of rocks, croſs bleak mountains, 
and ride up the channel of torrents, as the only, 
ſure way of eſcaping the bogs, liſtening to the 
roar, of a Cataract, which appears tremendous. 

15 | Upon 
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Upon arriving at the banks of the Fees, where it 
pours dowry the rock, ſteeps of Wood prevent 
your ſeeing it, but the roar is prodigious, In or- 
der to obtain a full view of this tremendous ca- 
tara, you muſt craw} from rock to rock, and 
reach from bough to bough, till you get to the 
bottom, under this noble fall, where the whole 
river, divided by one rock, into two vaſt tor- 
rents, pours down a perpendicular preeipice of 
near eighty feet; the force of the water throwing 
up fuch a foam and miſty rain, that the ſun never 
ſhines without the appearance of a large and bril- 
liant rain- bow. The whole ſcene is amazingly 
romantic, for on every fide it is walled in with 
pendant rocks a hundred feet high, projecting in 
bold and threatening cliffs, covered. with hanging 
woods, whoſe only nouriſhment, one would ima- 
gine, aroſe from the perpetually defcending rain. 
For this, and many other deſcriptions, we are 
obliged to the ingenious Mr, Young, and ſhall 
here continue the deſeription of this part of the 
country, in that gentleman's own words. 1 
Leaving this tremendous ſcene, ſays he, I 
« difmiſſed the guide; and attempting to pene- 
« trate . farther among the mountains, Toft my 
« way, in paiſing a ſtraggling wood; a circum- 
„ ſtance which would not have proved agreea- 
c ble, had I not accidentally blundered upon a ſpot, 
“ which thoroughly repaid us for all the anxiet 
« of taking a wrong road. We had not traver- 
« ſed many miles over the moors, before a molt 
« enchanting landſcape, as if dropped from hea- 
« yen, in the midſt of this wild defert, at once 
© bleſſed our eyes. In aſcending a very ſteep 
e rocky hill, we-were obliged to alight and lead 
e our horſes; nor was it without ſome difficulty 
© thatwe broke through a ſhrubby ſteep of thorns, 
« briars, and other underwood; but when it was 
3. . effet, 
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t effected, we found ourſelves at the brink of a 
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precipice, with a ſudden and unexpected view 
before our eyes, of a ſcene more enticingly plea- 
ſing than fancy can paint. Would to heaven 1 
could unite in one ſketch the chearfulneſs of 
Zuccarelli, with the gloomy terrors of Pou- 
ſin, the glowing brilliancy of Claud, with 
the romantic wildneſs of Salvator Roſa. Even 
with ſuch powers it would be difficult to ſketch 
the view which at onee broke in upon our ra- 
viſhed eyes. 

& Incircled by a round of black mountains, we 
beheld a valley, which, from its peculiar beau- 
ty, one would have taken for the favourite ſpot 
of nature, a ſample of. terreſtrial paradice. 
Half way up the hills in front, many rugged 
and bold projecting rocks diſcoyered their bare 
points, among thick woods, which hung almoſt 
perpendicularly over a deep precipice. In the 
dark boſom of theſe rocky ſhades, a caſcade, ' 
glittering in the ſun, pours as if from a hollow 
of the rock, and at its foot forms an irregular ba- 
ſon, prettily tufted with wood, from whence it 
flows in a calm tranquil ſtream around this 
ſmall, but beautiful vale, loſing itſelf among 
rocks in a molt romantic manner. Within the 
banks of this elyſian ſtream, the ground is moſt 
ſweetly varied in waving ſlopes and dales, form- 
ing five or fix graſs incloſures of a verdure beau- 
tiful as painting can expreſs. Several fpread- 
ing trees icattered about the edges of theſe gen- 


tle hills have a moſt charming effect in letting 
the green ſlopes, illumined by the ſun, be ſeen 


through their branches ; one might almoſt call 
it the clear obſcure of nature. 


„A cottage, and a couple of hay-ſtacks, un- 


der the ſhade of a clump of oaks, ſituated in 


one of the little dales of this elegant valley, 
„gave 
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c gave an air of chearfulneſs to the ſcene ex- 

te tremely pleaſing. It was upon the whole a 
4 moſt elegant landſcape, ſo ſweetly proportion- 
| & ed, that the eye commanded every object with 
& eaſe and pleaſure, and ſo glowing. with native 
& brilliancy, that the gilding of reality here ex- 
& ceeded even the powers of imagination.“ 

We ſhall now take a view of the agriculture of 
this county, as performed in the different parts 
of it. x 
About Driffield the ſoil is chiefly clay; it lets at 
about 10s. an acre, and the farms are from 30 |, 
to 120 l. a year, Their courſe of huſbandry is: 
I. fallow. 2. wheat or barley. 3. peas or beans. 
and 4. oats. 
They plow four times for wheat, fow two 
buſhels and a peck upon an acre, and reap, at an 
average, twenty-four. For barley they plow five 
times, ſow three buſhels, and gain in return about 
three quarters and a half, For oats they plow but 
once, ſow four buſhels on an acre, and a crop 
does not exceed two quarters, For beans they 
plow but once, ſow four buſhels broad-caſt, and 
never hoe them. The crop is three quarters and 
a half, Theſe they uſe for horſes and hogs. 
They alſo plow only once for peas, ſow three 
buſhels on an acre, and in return, gain about three 
quarters. They have few turnips, but plow five 
times for them, hoe them once, and value an acre 
of good ones at 31. 1 
Their manuring conſiſts in folding their ſheep, 
which they do in the pea-land for wheat; and of 
their farm-yard dung, which they carry out, and 
lay in heaps, but do not ſtir it over, or mix it 
with any thing. 5 

In their tillage, they uſe ſix oxen and eight 
horſes ſor one hundred and twenty acres of arable 
land, placing four horſes a - breaſt in a plough, and 

| do 
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do from an acre to one and a half a day. The 
food of their working oxen in winter is little be- 
fides firaw, and they reckon them, as well as 
horſes, abſolutely neceſſary. Good graſs lets at 
, 20s.” an acre, and they have very good dairies, A 
good cow. gives, in the beſt feaſon, but two gal- 
lons of milk a day. Their winter food is ſtraw 
and clover-hay, but they ſuffer the calves to ſuck 
only. two or three days. Their. flocks of ſheep 
are from three hundred to five hnndred, The 
folding they reckon the chief profit ; and this they 
carry on from May till Martinmas. They keep 
them all the winter in the feld. 
Between Driffield and Burlington, the country 
is various, but chiefly open woulds, in which the 
foil is indifferent, and lets from 2's. to 7s. 6d. 
per acre; but in the incloſures it is much dearer. 
Acroſs the woulds are large tracts miſerably cul- 
tivated. Between Boynton and Honanby, land 
Jets from 18. to 48. an acre. They here plough 
up the turf, and ſow barley, or more frequently 
oats, and then leave the foil to gain of itſelf a 
new ſwrard; this is their management every ſix 
years : but Mr. Young obſerves, that this part of 
the country would admit of the Norfolk courſe of 
hufbandry, and that if the farmers here ſowed t. 
turnips, 2. barley. 3. clover, and ray-grafs for 
five years; and then wheat, the foil would, by 
that means, be alwaysclean and in heart, the food 
for cattle greatly increaſed, and the farmers better 
able to pay 14 8. an acre, than they now are 4. 
About Eaft-Newton and Layſtrope, the ſoil is 
various; fome good loams, gravelly clay, cold, 
wet, fpungy clay, and a red ſtony earth, on 4 
lime-ſtone, The average rent is about 12 8. an 
acre, and the farms from 201. to 1101. The 


common courſe here is: r. fallow. 2. wheat. 
3- oats, and g. peas. But Mr. Legat of Lay- 


ſtrope, 
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ſtrope, has changed it for the following method: 
1, fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. barley. 4. clover, the 
firſt crop mowed, and the ſecond eat. 5. wheat. 
6. oats. 7. turnips. But wheat following clo- 
ver, which ſucceeds two crops of corn, is very 
bad management; beſides turnips, or ſome ameli- 
orating crop, ought certainly to come in between 
the wheat and barley. They plow from three to 
five times for wheat and barley, ſow four buſhels, 
and reckon the crop, on an average, three quarters 
and a half. They give one earth for oats ; ſow 
four buſhels'and a half, the crop four quarters. 
They plow but once for beans, fow four buſhels 
broad-caſt, never hoe them, and reap two quar- 
ters, For peas they alſo plow but once, and ſow 
but one buſhel on an acre, never hoe them, and' 
obtain about ſixteen buſhels. For rye, after bar- 
ley, they plow only once, but on a fallow, three 
or four times; ſow three buſhels, which is a pro- 
digious quantity, and reckon twenty the crop on 
a medium. The manure they make at home only 
conſiſts in the dung of their cattle, and the offal 
ſtraw, which they never cut, but aſſert, that it is 
more beneficial turned into the ground, than con- 

verted into manure in the farm-yard ; but this is 
a very great miſtake. They alfo uſe large quanti- 
ties of lime, and likewife pare and burn ſome of 
their lands. | | : 
The graſs incloſures in the vales of Middleton, 
let at 25 8. an acre, and farms are from 20 1. to 
801. a year. About Newbigill, are many im- 
provements of moors, by the earl of Darlington. 
Several parts of the moors, that did not yield a 
farthing rent, have been incloſed by that noble- 
man; and upon paring, burning, liming, ſow- 
ing with turnips, oats, and hard corn, and laid 
down with grals-ſeeds, have been advanced to 78. 
6d, an acre, at which rent they now remain. In 
| | the 
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the north, weſt, and north-weſt of this county, 
are vaſt large tracts of moors, capable of being con- 
verted into good graſs fields, by the ſame method; 
and the improvement immediately repays the ex- 
pences with intereſt ; the incloſing alone is to be 
carried to the account of future rent, a trifling 
matter, when named, in competition with 7s. 
6d. an acre, In this county, paring, burning, 
and liming, are all performed for a guinea and a 
half per acre, a ſum, which the turnips, the very 
frſt year, more than repay. 

Ar Greenfield, in the pariſh of Arncliff in 
Craven, Mr. Thomas Elliot has a contiguous tract 
of two thouſand and eighty acres of- moor land, 
the rent of which, when he took it into his own 
hands, was only 60]. a year. The ſoil is of 
two ſorts, part of it green-{ward, or lime ſtone, 
and part moory land. The ſmallneſs of the rent, 
from ſuch a vaſt farm, induced him to cultivate 
it himſelf, and he reſolved to incloſe and improve 
a field every year; and this he has annually exe- 
cuted. The method he takes to improve the black 
moory- land is this: he firſt pares, burns, and limes it, 
and then ſows it with turnips, of which he gets a 
pretty good crop, worth, on an average, about 
408. an acre, The next year, he ſows turnips 
again, and gets a ſecond crop, equally valuable 
with the firſt, After this, he lays down to graſs, 
with ray-graſs, clover, hay-ſeeds, &. He has 
tried ſome alone, and ſome with oats ; both do 
equally well, He often limes for every crop, and 
the oats frequently yield five quarters per acre. Po- 
tatoes he alſo cultivates in this black ſoil, in rows 
two feet aſunder, and the ſets one foot ; and ot 
theſe he frequently gets one hundred buſhels an 
acre. © The graſs turns out good profitable paſ- 
ture, and keeps horſes, milch-cows, ſmall fat- 


ting bealts, and ſheep, very well, This black 
= | land, 
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land, in its unimproved ſtate, is worth to no te- 
nant above 1s. 6d. an acre, but improved as 
above, would let very eaſily for 8 s. 

The lime-ſtone he manages in the ſame man- 
ner, but the crops are much greater. The ſoil is 
à fine light loam, from one foot to two feet deep: 
he gets exceeding fine crops of all ſorts from it, 
and of oats as high as fix and ſeven quarters an 
| acre, This foil, when laid down to graſs, is 
worth from 12s, to 20 8. an acre, 

Many tracts, much more extenſive, of the 
neighbouring moors, are more improveable than 
this, and want nothing but an equal ſpirit in their 
owners, to be diſtinguiſhed bya variation of title 
from the adjoining country, as well as Greenfield, 
a name given to this farm, from the appearance of 
green fields in the midſt of black deſerts. Mr, 
Elliot has found by experience, that none of them 
are ſo bad, but their- cultivation will be highly 
profitable; and his improvement of a tract of waſte 
land, from 60 J. a year, to above 1200]. per an- 
num, ſhould open the eyes of the indolent land- 

lords, to whom thoſe waſtes belong. 


The extraordinary plants growing wild in this | 


county are the following : 


Purple flowered mountain garlick, Allium mon- 


tanum bicorne purpurem prot: iferum. On the moun- 
tains near Settle. 


Small fine mountain chickweed, with a milk- 


white flower, Alſine puſilla pulchro fore; folio tenys 


Mme noſtras. In the mountains about Sertle, plen- 
tifully. 


The leaſt twayblade, Bifolium minimum, J. B. 
On the heaths and moors among the furze, as' in 
the moor.near Almondbury. 

Ladies ſlipper, Calceolus mariae, Ger. At the 
end of Helks- wood, near Ingleborough, 

Tender 
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Tender ivy-leaved bell- lower, Campanula cyn- 
Balaria foliis, Ger. Park. In watry places about 

Sheffield. | 1 2 
Fair- flowered nettle- hemp, Cannabis ſpuria fore 
lutes amplo, labio purpureo. In the mountainous 
parts of this county, among the corn, plentifully. 

Caraways, Carum ſeu careum, Ger. Car um vul- 

gare, Park. In the paſtures about Hull, plenti- 
fully, ſo that they gather the ſeed there for the uſe 

of the ſhops. t 
- Purple-avens, Caryophyllata. montana purpura, 
Ger. emac. In the mountains near the rivulets 

and water-courſes about Settle, Ingleborough, 

and other places in the Weſt and North-ridings of 
this county, „ 

Thrift, or ſea gilly- flower, Cariophyllus mari- 
nus minimus, Ger. In Bleaberry-gill, at the head 

of Stockdale fields, not far from Settle. | 

The wild-cluſter-cherry, or birds-cherry, Cera- 

. ſus avium nigra & racemoſa, Ger. In the moun- 

_tainous parts of the Weſt-riding of this county. 

_ Herb-chriſtopher, or baneberries, Chriſtophori- 
ana, Ger. vulgaris, Park, In Haſelwood, alſo 
among the ſhrubs by Malham cave, 

The great Engliſh ſoft or gentle thiſtle, or me- 
lancholy thiſtle, Cirſium Br itannicum repens Cluſſi, 
J. B. aliud Anglicanum, Park, In the mountains 

about Ingleborough, and elſewhere in the Welt- 
riding of Yorkſhire. 

Common round-leaved ſcurvy-graſs, Cachlearia 

_retundifolia, Ger. folio ſubrotunds, C. B. Upon 

Stanmore near the Spittle, and upon, Penigent and 
Ingleborough hills. | 
Jagged-leaved fleabane-mullet, Conyza helenitis 
ſoliis laciniatis. About a ſtone's caſt from the eaſt 
end of Shirley-pool, near Ruſhy-moor, 


Black- 
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Blackberried heath, crow - berries, or crake- ber- 


gies, Erica baccifera procumbens nigra, C. B. On 


the boggy mountains, or moors, plentifully, 


Diers-wreck, Fircus /rve alga. tinctoria, P. B. 


It is often caſt on the ſhore near Bridlington. 

Pepper muſhroom, with a milky juice, Fungus 
piperatus albus, lacteo ſucco turgens, C. B. Found 
in Marton-woods, under Pinas-moor in Craven, 
RY: + ia 
Baſtard hellebore, with narrow ſharp point- 
ed leaves, Helleborine foliis longis auguſtus acutis, 
Under Bracken-brow, near Ingleton. - 

| Baſtard hellebore, with a blackiſh flower, Flele- 
Jorine altera atro-rubente flore, C. B. In the ſides 
of the mountains near Malham. 

Succory-leaved mountain hawkweed, Hieraci- 
um montanum cichorei folio noſtras. An hieracium 
Britannicum, Clus. In moiſt and boggy places in 
ſome woods about Burnley. 

Winter or ſquare barley, or bear barley, called 


in the North country Big, . Hordeum polyſticbon, 


J. B. This endures in winter, and is not ſo ten- 
der as the common barley, and is therefore ſown 
inſtead of it in the mountainous part of this coun- 
try, and all the north over. 

L.illy-convalley, or May-lilly, M. Lilium convalli- 
um, Ger. On Ingleborough and other hills. 

Roſe-bay, or willow- herb, Ly/zmachia chamae- 
nerion didta latifolia, C. B. In the meadows near 
Sheffield, and in divers other places. 

Yellow looſe-ſtrife, with a globular ſpike, or 
tuft of flowers, Lyſimac hia lutea flare globeſo, Ger, 
Park, In the Eaſt- riding of this county. 

Club-moſs, or wolf's-claw, M. AIduſcus clava- 
tus ſive lycopodium, Ger. Park. 

Cypreſs-moſs, or heath-cypreſs, Muſcus clavas» 
tus foliis cupreſſi, C. B. Ger, emac, 
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Smaller creeping club moſs with erect heads, 


Muſcus terreflris repens, clavis ſingularibus Helft 7s 


erectis. 
Upright fir-moſs, Mu uſcus erettus abietifermis 


nobis. Terreſtris rectus, |. B. 

Seeding mountain · moss, Muſcus terreſtris rec- 
tus minor polyſpermos. All theſe ſorts are found 
upon Ingleborough hill. The laſt about ſprings 
and watery places. The firſt and third are com- 
mon to moſt of the moors and fells 1 in the north of 
Eng land. 

"Yellow ſtar of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum luteum, 
C. B. Park. In the woods in the northern part 
of Vorkſhire, by the Tees ſide, near Greata- bridge 
and Bignall. 

Shrub cinquefoil, Pentoplyllbide frudticoſa. On 
the ſouth bank of the river Tees, below a village 
called Thorp, as alſo below Eggleſton- abbey. 

Small rough cinquefoil, Pentaphyllum parvum 
hirſutum, J. B. In the paſtures about Kippax, a 
village three miles from Pontefract. 

Common winter-green, Pyrola, Ger, J. B. 2% 
tras vulgaris, Park, Near Halifax, by the way 


leading to Highley ; but moſt plentifully on the 


moors ſouth of Heptenſtal, in the way to Burnly, 


for near a mile's riding. 
Sharp- pointed winter green, with ſerrate leaves, 


Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrate, C. B. In Haſel- 


wood. 
Sweet-ſmelling Solomon's ſeal, with flowers on 


ſingle foot ſtalks, Polygonatum floribus ex ſingulari- 
bus pedicults, J. B. On the hedges of clitfs near 


Settle and Wharf. 


Bird's eye, Prumila veris flore ee Ger. Cluſ. 
In the mountainous meadows about Ingleborough, 


and elſewhere in moiſt and watery places, 
Winter 


T $5.8. 4 ĩ 


Winter-green chickweed of Brazil, Pyrola al- 
inis flore, Brafiliani, C. B. Park. Near Giſborough 
Cleveland. 
The globe- flower, or locker- gowlons, Ranun- 

culus globoſus, Ger. Park. parad. In the moun- 
tainous meadows, and by the ſides of the moun- 
tains, and near water-courſes, plentifully. 

Red currants, Ribes vulgaris fructu rubro, Ger. 
In the woods in the northern part of this county, 
about Greata- bridge, &c. 78 

Sweet mountain currants, Ribes Alpinus dulcis, 
J. B. Found in this county by Mr. Dodſworth. 


* 


Roſewort, Rhodia radix omnium autorum. Tele- 


hium roſeum rectius. On the rocks on the north 
fide of Ingleborough hill, plentifully. | 
| The greater Engliſh apple-roſe, Raſa fylueftris 


 pomifera major neſtras. Roſa pomifera major, Park. 


parad, In the mountainous parts of this county it 


is very frequent. | 
Wild roſemary, or marſh holy-roſe, R:/mari- 
num ſylveſire minus naſtras, Park, On moſſes and 
mooriſh grounds. | - 
The ſtone bramble, or raſpis, Rubus ſaxatilis, 
Ger. Apinus ſaxatilis, Park. On the ſides of In- 
gleborough hill, and other hills in the Weſt- 
ling NE | | 
Bay-leaved ſweet-willow, Salix folio laureo ſeu 
lato globro odorato. In the mountainous parts of 
the Weſt-riding, by the rivers and rivulets. 
| Round-leaved mountainous dwarf willow, Sa- 


{ix pumila montana folio rolundo, 5 B. On the 


rocks upon the top of Ingleborough hill, on the 
north ſide; and on a hill called Whernſide, over- 


againſt Ingleborough, on the other ſide of the ſub- 


terraneous river. | 
Mountain ſengreen, with heath-like leaves, 


and large purple flowers, Sedum Alpinum ericoides 


. X. a „ caeruleum, 
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caeruleum, C. B. J. B. On the uppermoſt rocks 
on the north ſide of Ingleborough. 

Small yellow mountain ſengreen, Sedum minus 
Alpinum luteum noftras. On the ſide of Inglebo- 
Tough hill, about the rivers and ſpringing waters, 
on the north fide of the hill, plentifully. 

Small mountain ſengreen, with jagged leaves, 
Sedum Alpinum trifids folio, C. B. On Inglebo- 
rough, and many other hills in the north part of 
this county. _ | | 

Small Marſh-ſengreen, Sedum purpureum pra- 
tenſe, J. B. On the moiſt rocks about Inglebo- 
rough hill. | 

Broad-leaved rough-field ironwort, with a large 
flower, Sideritis arvenſis latifolia hirfuto flere luteo. 
In the Weft-riding of Yorkſhire about Sheffield, 
Darfield, Wakefield, &c. among the corn, plentiſully. 

Giant Throatwort, Thrachelium majus Belgarum. 
Every where among the mountains. 

The leſſer Meadow-rue, Thralictrum minus, 
Ger. Park. C. B. Common on the rocks about 
Malham and Wharfe. ; $24 

Tholaſpi foliis globulariae, J. B. In the moun- 
tainous paſtures, going from Settle ro Matham, 
plentifully. | 

Lunar Violet with an ablong wreathen cod, 
Thlaſpi vel potius Leucoium ſive Lunaria vaſculs 

ublengo intorto. On the ſides of the mountains, 
Ingleborough and Hinckel-hough, in moiſt places, 
and where waters ſpring. 22 7985 

Cloud-berries, Knot-berries, or Knout-berries, 
Vaccinia nubis, Ger. Plentifully growing and 
bearing fruit on Hinckel-haugh, near Settle. | 

Greek Valerian, which the vulgar call Ladder 
to Heaven, and Jacob's Ladder, Yaleriana Graeca, 
Ger. Park. In Carleton-beck, in the falling of 
it into the river Are; but more plentifully both 


with a blue flower and a white about Malham- 
Cove, 
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Cove, in the wood, on the left hand of the water 
as you go to the Cove, plentifully. 


The three ridings of this county are ſubdivided 
in twenty-ſix wapentakes, of which the North- 


riding contains twelve, the Eaſt- riding four, and 


the Weſt- riding ten. The county is ſituated in 


the province and dioceſe of Vork, except Rich- 


mondſhire, which belongs to the dioceſe of Cheſ- 


ter, and it contains five hundred and ſixty- three 
pariſhes, Yorkſhire has no other city but that 
of York, but contains fifty-four market towns, 


which are Aſkrig, Bedall, Giſborough, Helmeſ- 


ley, Kirkby-Moreſide, Malton, Maſham, Mid- 


lam, North- Allerton, Pickering, Richmond, Scar- 


borough, Stokeſley, Thirſk, Whitby, and Yarum, 


in the North-Riding. | 


Beverley, Bridlington, Headon, Hornſey, How- 
den, Kilham, Kingſton upon Hull, Patrington, 
Pocklington, and Wighton, in the Eaſt-Riding. 
Aberforth, Aldborough, Barneſley, Bawtrey, 
Bradforth, Burrowbridge, or Boroughbridge, 
Doncaſter, Giſborn, Halifax, Hutherfield, Knareſ- 
borough, Leeds, Otley, Pontefract, Ripley, Rip- 


pon, Rotheram, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, Sher- 


born, Skipton, Snaith, Tadcaſter, Thorn, Tick= 
hill, Wakefield, and Weatherby, in the Weſt- 


Riding. 


Yorkſhire ſends thirty members to parliament, 
namely, two knights of the ſhire for the county ; 
two citizens for York, and two burgeſſes for each 
of the following boroughs, Aldborough, Beverley, 
Burrowbridge, Headon, Kingſton upon Hull, 
Knareſborough, Malton, North-Allerton, Pon- 
tefract, Richmond, Rippon, Scarborough, and 


"Thirſk, _ | 


We ſhall enter this county by the London 
road leading through Nottinghamſhire, by which 
we come to BAUTREE, or BAWTREY, which is 

G 2 ſeated 
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ſeated on the river Idle, on the borders of the laſt 
mentioned county, one hundred and forty-ſeven 
miles north of London, and being the poſt-road 
from London to Scotland, is well provided with 
inns. This town has a conſiderable trade in 
mill-ſtones, grind-ſtones, lead and iron, which 
are conveyed hither by the river from Derbyſhire, 
It is about three furlongs in length, and has a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, held on 
Holy Thurſday, and the twenty-fecond of No- 
vember, for horned cattle and horſes. 

About three miles to the weſt of Bautree is 
'TickiLL, or T1CKHILL, an ancient town that 
gives name to an honour of a very extenſive juriſ- 
diction, and to which many manors owe ſuit and 
ſervice. This honour has been veſted in the 
crown ever ſince the reign of king Henry the 
Fourth, and is now leaſed out. Ihe town was 
formerly fortified, and had a caſtle; and at pre- 
fent has a handſome church, an hoſpital, and a 
charity-ſchool. 

Rocnt Abbey, two miles ſouth-weft of Tick- 
hill, was founded in the Year 1147, by Richard 
de Builly, and Richard Fox Turgis, for monks 
of the Ciſtercian order. T'wo diſtin parts which 

et remain, ſhew that it was a very beautiful and 
Jofty Gothic ſtructure. Its fituation is remark- 
ably retired and pleaſing : towards the ſouth it is 
hid by a ſteep woody cliff; towards the north and 
north-eaſt by large rocks, and on the north and 
ſouth-weſt by extenſive woods. To the eaſt of theſe 
ruins is a Jarge piece of water, fed by a rivulet 
that runs from the ruins; the banks of this 
ſtream are ſteep, and covercd with trees of various 
| ſorts, interſperſed with rocks and ruins, Under 
one of the rocks is the mouth of a cavern, ſaid to 
have formerly had a communication under ground 


with a monaſtery in Tickhill-caſtle; but that the 
paſſage 


YOTrTEr SW IES:.2M 
paſſage is ſtopped up by the falling in of the earth. 


Theſe ruins, among which large trees are now 
grown up, with the objects around them form” a 
picture inexpreſſibly charming, eſpecially when 
viewed with the lights and ſhadows they receive 
from a weſtern ſun; and its recluſe fituation, 
free from every noiſe, except the ſinging of the 
birds and the murmur of the brook, together with 
the fragments of ſepulchral monuments, and the 
gloomy ſhades of ivy and yew, which creep up, 
and Juxuriantly branch out and mix with the 
beautiful whiteneſs of the rocks, give ſuch ſolem- 
nity to the ſcene, as fills the mind with a pleaſing 
melancholy. 
_ Lavenron, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Tickill-caſtle, is admired for the tower and 
ſpire of its church, which, for delicacy and juſt- 
neſs of proportion, is ſaid to be not inferior to 
any other Gothic ſtructure of the kind. But 
how ſo elegant and ornamental a ſteeple, ſo greatly 
ſuperior to all the others around it, became erect- 
ed in a village, is matter of ſome ſurprize. The 
building ſtands upon a very high hill, and being 
one hundred and ninety-five feet in height, is by its 
. fituation, the moſt conſpicuous every way of any 
perhaps in the kingdom, it being ſeen from man 
places at forty, fifty, and ſixty miles diſtance. 
It has a peculiar beauty, when viewed in the dia- 
gonal line; for the pinnacles at the corners of the 
tower, being joined by arches to the ſpire, as are 
others above them, they break its out-lines, and 
give it at the ſame time a beautiful diminution. 
In a village called CucxoLps-Haven, near 
Tickill, there grows at preſent, or did very lately, 
a remarkable yew-tree, the ſtem of which is 
ſtrait and ſmooth. for about ten feet high; the 
branches riſe, one above another, in circles of 
ſuch exact dimenſions, that they ſeem to be the 
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effect of art. The ſhoots of each year are fo ex- 
actly conformable to each other, and ſo thick, 
that the birds can ſcarcely enter between them. 
Its colour is remarkably bright and vivid, which, 
together with its uncommon figure, gives it, when 
viewed at a diſtance, the appearance of a fine arti- 
ficial tuft of velvet. | 

About fix miles ſouth-weſt of Tickhill is 
E1veToN, the ſeat of his grace the duke of Leeds, 
which is richly adorned with antique ſtatues and 
pictures of the greateſt maſters. 

You firft enter the hall, which is fifty feet 
long and thirty broad, painted by Sir James 
Thornhill. Around it are ſeveral antique ſtatues, 
fome of which are finely executed. Theſe are 
Diana, Paris, Venus, Hercules, Cupid, and Lu- 
cretia, the hair of whoſe head is beautiful, and 
the drapery admirably light and fine. | 

In the anti-room, among other pictures, is the 
Marquis of Montroſs, inimitably executed; the 
features and countenance are noble, and the atti- 
tude eaſy and elegant, by Vandyke. The king 
and queen of Bohemia, and the earl of Worceſter, 

by Holbein. | | 

The dining-room is thirty-ſix feet long, and 
twenty-five broad ; it contains the four parts of 
the world, by Rubens, who did the figures, which 
are very fleſhy. But the beaſts are ſurpriſingly 
fine, particularly the panther and crocodile ; the 


- four Evangeliſts, by Titianz the marriage of 


Cana, by Paul Veroneſe; David and Nathan, the 
late dutcheſs of Leeds, by Reynolds, &c. | 

'The drawing-room is twenty-five feet ſquare, 
and contains a fine portrait of the earl of Strafford, 
by Vandyke ; ſea-goddeſſes, by Rubens; Venus 
and Cupid, by the ſame, both unpleaſing pic- 
tures ; an old woman with a candle, by Schalken ; 


the Creation ; ſome fine landſcapes, the * 
0 
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of the Shepherds; Lucretia and Tarquin; and 

an old hag pulling a lecher by the noſe, all by 
Baſſan; the Virgin and Child, by Carlo Mar- 
ratt; the Wiſe Mens Offerings; Eraſmus and 
Sir Thomas More, finely done by Holbein; a 
Man reading a paper, by Oſtend; and a fine 
portrait of the Earl of Derby, by Vandyke. 

Five miles to the north of Tickhill is DoNc As- 
TER, called by the Saxons Donaceſter, which ſig- 
nifies a caſtle upon the river Don, It ſtands in 
the road from London to Vork, at the diſtance of 
one hundred and fifty- five miles north of the me- 
tropolis. About the year 759, it was burnt to 
the ground by lightening, and did not recover 
itſelf till ſeveral centuries after. The plot of a 
large tower or caſtle is ſtill viſible, which is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed by the ſame 
fire. Here are the remains of a Roman highway, 
and ſome have ſuppoſed the town to be the Danum 
of the Romans, mentioned under that name both 
in the Itenerary and the Notitia ; and that here 
was quartered the lieutenant of the Criſpinian 
horſe, under the governor of Britain. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of king Henry the Third, 
was an hoſpital for ſick and leprous perſons, dedi- 
cated to St. James, which, before the general 
ſuppreſſion, was changed into a free-chapel, in 
which was a chantry, In the ſame reign here was 
allo a chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas. In this 
town was likewiſe a houſe of Grey friars, before 
the year 1315, and a houſe of Black friars; but 
when, or by whom founded, does not appear. 

This town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
and a common- council. It is a large and popu- 
lous place, clean and well built, the ftreets are 
broad and well paved, the town-hall a handſome 
building, and here are two fine ſtone bridges over 
the river Don ; but only one church, which is a 


4 neat 
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neat ſtructure, and its ſteeple is greatly admired 
for its extraordinary workmanſhip, In this church 
is the following remarkable inſcription. | 


Howe. Howe. Who is here, I Robin of Don- 
caſtere, and Margaret my feare, That I ſpent 
that I had, that I gave that 1 have, that TI left 
that I loſt. A. D. 1579. Quoth Robertus 
Byrkes, who in this world did reign three ſcore 
years and ſeven, and yet lived not one. 


At one end of the town is a memorable old croſ:, 
with the following Norman inſcription upon it. 


- + 1CEST: EST: LA: CRVICE: OTE: D. 

TILLIAKI: ALME: DEV: EN: FACE : MER- 

CI: AM: | 
Here is alſo an hoſpital, founded and richly en- 
dowed by Thomas Ellis, who had been five times 
mayor ; and along the bank of the river, for a 
conſiderable ſpace, is a large cauſeway, erected to 
prevent the river from overflowing ; and in the 
neighbourhood of the town are frequent horſe- 
races. Doncaſter has a market on Saturdays, and 
four fairs, held on the 5th of April, the 5th of 
Auguſt, the 26th of November, and the Monday 
before Old Candlemas-day, for horſes, horned 
cattle, ſheep and pedlars goods, The manufac- 
tures of this town are knit waiſtcoats and petti- 
coats, gloves and ſtockings, 

Sir Martin Frobiſher, an excellent navigator, 
and gallant ſea-officer, in the fixteenth century, 
was born near Doncaſter. Being bred to the ſea, 
and fond of adventures, he undertook, in 1576, 
partly at his own and his friends expence, and 
partly by the encouragement of queen Elizabeth, 
a voyage for the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage 
to China; and after diſcovering the pgs 

| ince 
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fince called Frobiſher's Streights, and ſeveral other 
places formerly unknown, he returned to England 
with ſome ore, which was ſaid to contain a large 
proportion of gold, In this voyage he' had ſome 
communication with the natives of Burcher's 
land, who are deſcribed as reſembling the Tar- 
tars, or Samoeids, with long black hair, broad 
faces, flat noſes, and tawny complexions. En- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of his firſt expedition, he 
undertook a ſecond, and afterwards a third ; but 
though he ſailed to a very great latitude, and dif- 
covered a number of places, to which he gave 
names at pleaſure, he was not able to find out the 
withed for paſſage; and indeed, all the attempts 
that have ſince been made for that purpoſe, have un- 
happily proved abortive. In 1585, he ſerved under Sir 
Francis Drake in the Weſt-Indies; and in 1588, 
he commanded one of the three largeſt ſhips of 
the Engliſh fleet, that deſtroyed the celebrated 
Spaniſh Armada. For his gallantry and conduct 
on this occaſion, he was rewarded by her majeſty 
with the honour of knighthood ; a diſtinction, at 
that time fo much the more valuable, as it was 
never conferred but on men of the greateſt merit. 
In 1594 he was ſent with a fleet to the affiſtance of 
king Henry IV. of France; but in aſſaulting the 
fort of Croyzon, near Breſt, he received a wound, 
which turned to a gangrene, and put a period to 
his life, ſoon after his return to Portſmouth. 

At HAMpALL, near Doncaſter, William de 
Clarefai, and Avicia de Tany kis wife, built a 
priory of fourteen or fifteen Ciſtercian nuns, about 
the year 1170, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. 
At the diſſolution it was endowed with a revenue 
valued by Dugdale at 631. 5s. 8d. a year, and 
by Speed at about 851, 

T HoRN, a town ſeated on the river Don, ten 


miles north-eaſt of Doncaſter, has a market on 
| G 5 Wedneſdays, 
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Wedneſdays, and two fairs, held on the 17th of 
June, and the 17th of October, for horſes, horn- 
ed cattle, and pedlars goods. 

In the laſt century, while they were digging 
large canals for draining the mooriſh lands near 
this town, there were found gates, ladders, 
hammers, ſhoes, and the like, with the entire 
body of a man, at the bottom of a turf pit, about 
four yards deep, his hair and nails not decayed, 
Here were alſo found ſeveral Roman coins. | 

At SPROTBOROUGH, a village about two miles 
fouth-weſt of Doncaſter, was an hoſpital dedica- 
ted to St. Edmund, before the year 1363, but its 
revenue at the ſuppreſſion was only valued at 91. 
13s. 11 d. per annum. | 

The road from Doncaſter to Rotherham is re- 
markably pleaſant. From every part of it, vari- 
ous and agreeable proſpects are ſeen ; one of the 
principal of which is a view of Coniſborough and 
the caſtle, with the adjoining lands. In the front 
is a prodigious fine break, between two large hills, 
which lets in a noble view of an extenſive tract of 
fertile nelds, bounded by diſtant hills, and over 
them, a very extended diſtant proſpect. The 
hill on the right hand is rough and uncultivated, 
and forms an admirable contraſt to the other, 
which is divided into beautiful incloſures, with a 
great quantity of wood, hanging on bold ſlopes, 
down to the valley; the caſtle riſes in a moſt pic- 
tureſque manner, from one of theſe woods; and 
in another part of them, appears the town upon. 
the ſide of a hill, with the houſes, one above ano- 
ther, which adds greatly to the beauty of the 
landſcape. A broad river winds through the val- 
ley, breaking upon the eye in ſo pleaſing a man- 
ner, that it is impoſſible not to be highly delighted 


with the views 
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ConisBOROUGH was called by the Britons 
Caer-Conan, on account of its caſtle ſeated on a 
rock, to which Hengiſt, the Saxon general, is ſaid 
to have retired after his being routed by Aurelius 
Ambroſius, the Briton. The caſtle has been a 


large and ſtrong ſtructure, as appears from ſome - 


of the walls ſtill ſtanding, of which we have given 
a view. In the church-yard of this town, is a 
piece of black marble, engraved with antique 
figures, one of which repreſents 2 man with a 


target, encountering a vaſt winged ſerpent ; ano- 


ther, a man on horſeback, curiouſly cut ; and a 
third, another man bearing a target. This ſtone 
is in the form of a coffin, and is, doubtleſs, a very 
ancient monument, 

RoTHERHAM. is eight miles ſouth-weſt of 
Doncaſter, and is ſo called from its ſituation near 

the bank of the Rother, and its confluence with 

the Don. It is a neat town, and has a fine ſtone 
| bridge over the river Don, and a church built in 
the form of a cathedral, a.charity-ſch6ol, and an 
alms-houſe, 'It was formerly famous for its iron 
manufactory, and has a great market on Mondays, 
for proviſions, cattle, and corn; with two fairs, 
held an Whitſun- Monday, for horned cattle and 
theep; and the firſt of December, for horned cat- 
tle and horſes, In this town Thomas Scott, 
otherwiſe Rotherham, biſhop of York, founded a 
college, dedicated to our C 
1481, conſiſting of a provoſt, five. priefts,. ſix 
choiriſters, and three maſters; one for grammar, 
one for writing, and another for muſick, which, 
at the diſlolution, had a revenue valued at-831, 
as. --: 

Robert Sanderſon, a learned caſuiſt and pious 
prelate in the ſeventeenth century, was born of 
genteel-parents, on the ninth of September, 1587, 
in this town, e at Lincoln college, 


0 in 


aviour, in the year 


o 
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in Oxford. Having taken his degrees in arts and 
divinity, he was preſented firſt to the rectory of 
Wiberton, in Lincolnſhire, and aftewards to that 
of Boothby-Pannel, in the fame county. In 
2631 he was made chaplain in ordinary to king 
Charles the Firſt, who, about eleven years after, 
appointed him regius profeſſor of divinity, and 
canon of Chriſt-Church, in Oxford. He ſuffer- 
ed very much during the civil wars ; but was ſtill 
permitted to enjoy his living of Boothby. After 
the reſtoration of king Charles the Second, he 
was promoted to the biſhoprick of Lincoln ; but 
this dignity he poſſeſſed not above two years and 
a quarter; for he died January the twenty-ninth, 
1663, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. He 
wrote Logice Artis Compendium; Phyſice Scientiæ 
Compendium; De Furamenti obligatione ; De obli- 
yatione Conſcientiæ; Pax Eccleſia; Nine Caſes of 
Conſcience; a number of fermons, and other 
tracts. | 

_ WenTworTH-Hovse, is ſituated about four 
miles to the north by weſt of Rotherham, in the 
midſt of a moſt beautiful country, and in one of 
the fineſt ſpots in the world. This ſeat, which 
belongs to the Marquis of Rockingham, confiſts 
of an irregular quadrangle, inclofing three courts, 
and has two grand fronts, The principal, which 
faces the park, extends upwards of fix hundred 
feet, forming a center and two wings. Nothing 
can be finer than this center, which has a range 
of nineteen windows, and in the middle is a noble 
portico, that projets twenty feet, and is fixty in 
length, fupported by fix magnificent Corinthian 
columns in front, and one- at each end. The 
| baſes of the columns reſt on pedeſtals, and it is 
encompaſſed with a baluſtrade. The pediment is 
-excellently proportioned, and the cornice, the 


arms, and the capitals of the columns, admirably 
4 executed 
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Executed. At the cornices of the pediment are 
three very light ſtatues ; a baluſtrade crowns the 
reſt of the front; at each end is a ſtatue, and 
between them, vaſes, the whole forming a center, 
in which lightneſs vies with grandeur, and ele- 
gance with ſimplicity, The ruſtic floor conſiſts 
of a very large arcade, and two fuites of rooms. 
In the arcade is a fine groupe of ſtatuary, con- 
taining three figures, in which, one of gigantic 
ſtature, is ſtruggling with two others, all done by 
Foggini. | Sg 

You firſt enter the grand hall, which is 
eſteemed the fineſt Room in England; the juſt- 
neſs of the proportion on entering it, ſtrikes every 
one with ſurpriſe. It is fixty feet ſquare, and 
forty high ; a gallery ten feet wide is carried round 
the whole, which Jeaves the arca a cube of forty 
feet. The gallery is ſupported by eighteen noble 
Tonic fluted columns, incruſted with a paſte, re- 
preſenting, in the moſt natural manner, ſeveral 
kinds of marble: the ſhafts are of Sienna, and fo 
admirably imitated, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
reality; the baſes, pedeſtals, and capitals of white 
marble, and the ſquare of the bates, of verd an- 
tique. Between the columns are eight niches in 
the walls for ſtatues, which are ready to be placed, 
when the columns, walls, and niches, are ready 
for receiving them ; and over theſe niches are very 
elegant relievos ih pannels, from the deſigns of 
Mr. Stewart. Above the gallery are eighteen 
Corinthian pilaſters, which are alſo to be incruſted 
in the ſame manner. Between the ſhafts are pan- 
nels in ſtucco, and between the capitals feſtoons 
of the ſame. The cieling is in compartments in 
ſtucco, admirably executed. 

To the left of this noble hall, is, firſt, a 
ſupping-room forty feet long, and twenty-two 
broad; the compartments of the cieling are in 
| | ſtucco; 
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ſtucco z the Funny: piece 1s very handſome, the 
frieze contains the Rockingham ſupporters, with 
a plain ſhield, in white marble, finely poliſhed, 
and the columns.feſtooned with the fame. 

The ſecond is a drawing-room thirty-five feet 
long, and twenty-three broad ; the cieling is co- 
vered in ſtucco, and the cornice, frieze, and ar- 
chitrave of the wainſcot, beautifully carved, 
The chimney-piece is ſupported by figures of 
captives, all of white marble; and on the frieze 
are feſtoons of fruit and flowers, with a vaſe, 
adorned with relievo on each fide, 

The third is a dining- room forty feet ſquare; 
the cieling is of ſtucco, in a very elegant taſte, 
The chimney-piece is of white poliſhed marble, 
and ſupported by Corinthian columns, In the 
walls of the room are pannels in ſtucco, and over 
the doors, are {1x hiſtorical relievos. In the cen- 
ter on each ſide is a large frame-work for a pic- 
ture, by which are pannels in wreaths, incloſing 
four medallions, | 

Returning to the grand hall, you enter from 
the other {ide an anti-room, the grand drawing- 
room, a ſtate bed-chamber, and another dreſſing- 
room, all of them adorned with ſtucco, 

From the other corner of the hall, on the right 
hand, you enter by a large paſlage, the gallery, or 
common rendezvous- room, which is one hundzed 
and thirty feet long, and eighteen broad, and 
hung with India paper. This opens to the right 
into the new. damaſk apartment, conſiſting of a 
ded-chamber and two dreſſing- rooms, one of 
them twenty-ſeven feet by eighteen; the chimney» 

icce is ſurprizingly elegant, it being compoſed 
of a border of Sienna marble, ſurrounded by com- 
p rtments of a black marble ground, inlaid with 
flowers, fruit and birds of marble in their natural 
colours, moſt exquiſitely finiſhed, 8 

| | a 
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On the other ſide of the gallery, you enter a 
blue damaſk dreſſing- room, which is twenty-five 
feet by twenty-four, where are two pictures by 
Mr. Weſt, in his happieſt manner, Diana and 
Endymion, Cymon and Iphigene. In the firſt, 
the light all iſſuing from the creſcent of Diana 
is finely executed, and the diffuſion ſpirited and 
natural. The turn of her neck and naked arm is 
beautiful, and the general harmony very pleaſing. 
In the other piece, the naked boſom of Iphigene 
is fine, and the turn of her head inimitable, 
Cymon's attitude is eaſy and natural, and the co- 
lours glowing. Beſides theſe pieces, here is a 
large portrait of the late king on horſeback, well 
executed, Here is alſo a ſmall relief in alabaſter 
of a Cupid in a car drawn by panthers. 

After this you enter a yellow damaſk apartment, 
and paſſing through ſeveral others, enter the li- 
brary, which is fixty feet by twenty, and nobly 
furniſhed. Tt particularly contains a vaſt number 
of books of prints, architecture, and medals, 

The attic ſtory conſiſts of complete ſets of bed- 
chambers and dreffing-rooms. In his lordſhip's 
anti-room hangs the famous picture of the earl 
of Strafford and his ſecretary, by Vandyke ; and 
alſo the portrait of an old ſervant, by Stubbs, in 
which the ſtrong expreſſion of the face is worthy 
the pencil of Rembrandt. The rooms of this 
fioor are all ſpacious, well proportioned, the fur- 
niture rich and elegant, and, upon the whole, 
much ſuperior to the common ſtile of attic apart- 
ments; and, indeed, with reſpect to convenience, 
the connection of the rooms, throughout the 
houſe, is excellently contrived. — 

His lordſhip is building a magnificent pile of 
ſtabling, which is to form a large quadrangle, in- 
cloſing a ſquare of one hundred and ninety feer, 
With a very elegant front to the park, It is to 
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contain eighty-four ſtalls, with numerous apart- 
ments for the ſervants. 

The park and environs of Wentworth-houſe 
are, if poſſible, more beautiful than the edifice itſelf, 
for which way ſoever you approach it, noble 
woods, ipreading waters, and elegant temples, at 
every angle, break upon the eye. On entering 
the park from Rotherham, the proſpect is ex- 
tremely fine. In front, you look full upon a no- 
ble range of hills, dales, lakes, and woods ; the 
houſe magnificently ſeated in the center of the 
whole. The eye naturally falls into the valley 
before you, through which the water winds in a 
pleaſing manner. On the oppoſite fide is a vaſt 
ſweep of riſing ſlopes, finely ſcattered with trees, 
up to the houſe, which is here ſeen diſtinctly, 
and ſeems to command all the ſurrounding coun- 
try. The woods ſtretch away, above, below, 
and to the right and left, with inconceiveable 
magnificence, In one place, a ruſtic temple 
crowns the point of a waving hill, and in ano- 
ther, one of the Ionic order, appears with a light- 
neſs that decorates the ſurrounding groves. 

On deſcending towards the wood beneath you, 
through which the road leads, another view breaks 
upon the eye: on one ſide the water winding thro' 
the valley; on the other, a fine ſlope riſing to the 
ruſtic temple, behind which is adark ſpreadingwood. 
To the right, a vaſt range of plantations cover a 
whole ſweep of hills, and near the ſummit, a py- 
ramid raiſes its head from the dark boſom of a 
ſurrounding grove. In the center of the view, 
the houſe appears through a gradual opening 
among the hills, and turning a little to the left, 
ſeveral woods, which, from other points are ſeen 
diſtin, here ſeem to join, and form a vaſt bod 
of large oaks, riſing from the very edge of the 
water, to the ſummit of the hills, from which 
| | appears 
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appears the Tonic temple, on a ſpot, that throws 
an elegance over every landſcape. 

The road then extends through the wood, which 
is cut into winding walks; in one part is a ſmall 
hill, upon which is a neat houſe for repaſts, in 
hot weather, fitted up with an elegant ſimplicity. 
From hence a walk winds to the aviary, a light 
Chineſe building, ſtocked with foreign birds, 
with open net-work in the front, in compart- 
ments. In another part of the wood is an octa- 
gon temple, in a ſmall lawn: and the walk winds 
in another place, over a bridge of rock-work, 
thrown over a ſmall water, ſurrounded by a thick 
grove, 

Upon leaving this wood the objects are all 
viewed in different directions. The road winds 
over the hill, and takes a ſlanting courſe down to 
a part of the water, where an octagon temple is 
ſituated. Thisis an elegant little ſtructure, delight- 
fully ſituated in the valley, and not far from it, a 
magnificent bridge is to be thrown over the water, 
and a road is to be then traced through another 
wood, full of an immenſe number of the moſt 
venerable oaks in England. The trunk of one of 
them 1s nineteen feet in circumference, and many 
of them nearly as large. There are ſeveral other 
approaches to the houſe, in which this delightful 
park appears to great advantage, particularly from 
the ſouth point at the top of the hill, whence 
you look down upon Rotherham, and all the 
country round affording an immenſe proſpect of 
vallies ſcattered with villages, hills elegantly cul- 
tivated, riſing on every fide to the clouds, and 
the houſe in the center of nine or ten woods, that 
have a genuine magnificence, more noble than 
can eaſily be conceived. The pyramid and tem- 
ples are finely ſcattered over the ſcene, and enliven 
the proſpect. | on 
N We 
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We. ſhall return back to Doncaſter, and pro- 
ceed from thence twelve miles north by weſt to 
PoNTEFRACT, commonly called PoMFRET. This 
town was originally named Kirkby, and its preſent: 
appellation, which in old French fignifies a broken 
bridge, was given it by the Normans, from a 
broken bridge near it, over the river Are. Tho- 
mas of Cuaſtleford obſerves, that this was cauſed 
by the multitude of people who went to meet 
William archbiſhop of York, on bis return from 
Rome, when crowding on the bridge, it broke 
down , with. their weight, and though many of 
them fell into the river, none of them were drown- 
ed, their preſervation being ſaid to be owing to the 
prayers. of the archbiſhop; but others reject this 
flory as fabulous, becauſe it had its name fifty-two, 
years before William was archbiſhop of this ſee, 

Ponteftact is a neat, well built town, in a 
pleaſant, ſituation, and. is about a mile in- 
length, ſeated. at the diſtance of twenty-two 
miles ſouth-weſt of Vork, and one hundred. 
and ſixty- nine north by. .weſt of London. It 
0 the title of Earl to the noble family of 

qulett, and has the ruins. of a caſtle, fortified, 
by the anceſtors of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, 
who. was. beheaded by order of king Edward the, 
Second. Richard the Second, after being depoſed, 
was alſo murdered in this caſtle. Likewiſe An- 
thony, earl Rivers, uncle to Edward the Fifth, 
and Sir Richard Grey, his half brother, were both 
murdered. here by order of Richard the Third. 
We have cauſed a view of this caſtle to be en- 
graved; from a drawing taken of it before it was 
o FO) | 

Ponteſract was incorporated by the laſt men- 
tioned prince, and is at preſent governed by a 
mayor, who is- annually choſen by the burgeſſes, 
and twelve aldermen, who are all in 1 
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fign of the peace; a recorder and burgeſſes. It 
alſo ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, who 
are elected by the burgetles, and returned by the 
mayor, It had formerly two churches, but it 
has now only one pariſh church and a chapel, 
with ſeveral meeting-houſes for Proteſtant diſſen- 
ters; it has alſo a town-hall, and a charity- 
ſchool for twenty-four boys and twelve girls. 
Here is a ſpacious market-place, in which is a 
market on Saturdays, and the following fairs: 
St. Andrew's fair, on the firſt Saturday in De- 
cember ; T wenty-day fair, on the firſt Saturday 
after the twentieth day from Chriſtmas ; Candle. 
mas fair, held on the firſt Saturday after the thir= 
teenth of February ; St Giles's fair, on the firſt. 
Saturday after the twelfth. of September; and all 
the other moveable fairs, namely, Palm-Sunday, 
Low-Sunday, and Trinity-Sunday, are held on 
the Saturday before each of thoſe days reſpective- 
ly. The fortnight fairs are held on Saturday 
next after York fortnrght-fair.; and the ſhew for, 
horſes, formerly called- Palm-Sunday-Shew, be- 
gins on the fifth of February. 

In this town was a college and hoſpital before 
the Conqueſt ; and in the caſtle, Ilbert de Lacy, 
in the reign of William Rufus, founded a chapel, 
dedicated to St. Clement, which was afterwards 
made collegiate, and conſiſted of a dean and three 
prebendaries. This, at the time of the diſſolu- 
tion, was conſidered as a royal free chapel. Here 
was alſo a Cluniac priory,. founded in the reign 
of William Rufus, by Robert de Lacy, and de- 
dicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, which had a 
revenue valued at the ſuppreſſion at 3371. 48. 8 d. 
a year. The ſame Robert de Lacy, in the reign 
of king Henry the Firſt, founded here an hoſpi- 
tal, dedicated to St. Nicholas, in which were 
maintained, at the time of the diſſolution, a chap- 

lain 
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Jain and thirteen poor perſons, and it was endower 
with a revenue valued at 971. 13s. 10d. per 
annum. Edmund Lacy, earl of Lincoln, who 
died in 1257, founded here a priory of Carmelite 
or White friars. Before the year 1266, here was 
a houſe of Black friars, ſaid to be founded by one 
Simon Pipes, In 1286 here was a Lazer-houſe, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. Here was like- 


_ wiſe a houſe of Grey friars. In the eighth year 


of the reign of Edward the Third, William de 
Tabourere, obtained the king's licence to found 
an hoſpital for eight poor people, which was de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary ; and about the year 


1385, Sir Robert Knolles, and his wife Con- 


ſtance, founded here a college or chantry, dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, for a maſter, two chap- 
lains, and thirteen poor men and women, which 
at the diſſolution had a yearly revenue valued at 
2001. 58. | 

Near this town is a courſe for horſe-races, and 
the country round it is famous for lime ſtone and 
ſkirrets. A Nero in gold was found in Ponte- 
frat fields, about the year 1753, by a plough- 
man. Tt weighed about 18s. 6d. and was in 
high preſervation. It was then in the poſſeſſion 


of Mr. Killingbeck, a portrait painter at this 


town, who afterwards diſpoſed of it, | 
John Bramhall, archbiſhop of Armagh, in the 

ſeventeenth century, was deſcended of an ancient 
and genteel family, and born at Pontefract about 
the year 1593. He had his education in the place 
of his nativity, and in Sidney-College, Cambridge. 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies and entered into orders, 
he was preſented to the rectory of Elvington, or 
Eterington, and afterwards to a prebend in the 
cathedral of Vork. In 1633 he reſigned all his 
livings in England, and went over to Ireland, 


at the invitation of the lord viſcount Wentworth, 
deputy 


deputy of that kingdom ; by whoſe intereſt he 
obtained the archdeaconry of Meath, and ſoon 
after the biſhopric of Londonderry. In this high 
ſtation he acquitted himſelf with equal prudence 
and activity, and had a conſiderable hand in 
bringing the church of Ireland to a conformity 
with that of England, by perſuading the former 
to embrace the 'Thirty-nine articles of Religion, 

His zeal, however, in this and other matters, ex- 
poſed him to the reſentment of ſome factious ſpi- 
rits, who preferred againſt him a charge of 
high treaſon; and though his conduct ſeems to 
have been altogether irreproachable ; yet was he 
not able to eſcape the threatened danger, without 
the interpoſition of the royal authority in his fa- 
vour ; and the king ſent. over a letter to Ireland, 
to ſtop all proceedings againſt him. After the 
ruin of king Charles the Firſt's affairs in 1644, 
he withdrew into the Low Countries; and return- 
ing to England at the reſtoration was, as a reward 
of his merit, appointed archbiſhop of Armagh, 
and primate and metropolitan of all Ireland, 
This dignity, however, he did not long enjoy; 
for he died of the palſy about the latter end 
of June, 1663. His works were publiſhed in 1677, 


in one volume folio, 

CASTLEFORD, or CASTLEFORTH, is ſituated 
about a mile to the eaſt of Pontefract, at the con- 
fluence of the Arun and Calder, and is generally 
agreed, to have been the Legeolium or Legitium 
ot the Romans. There are, however, little viſible 
remains of the ſtation. at preſent, but it ſtan'ls 
upon a Roman military way, that runs from 
Doncaſter to Aberforth ; and vaſt quantities of 
Roman coins and other antiquities have, at dif- 
ferent times, been dug up here, called by the 
neighbouring inhabitants Saracens heads. 9 
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At Byrom, near Ferrybridge, is the. ſeat of 
Sir John Ramſden, which contains ſeveral pic- 
| tures, that muſt afford a high entertainment to 


thoſe who are fond of, painting. | 
The dining-room is thirty-ſix feet long, and 


twenty-five broad, and contains the following 


pictures : Boys, by Rubens, with a feſtoon of 


fruit, by Snyders; this is a capital piece, and 
the groupe is ſketched with all imaginable ele- 
gance; ſpaniels on the ſcent; a water-fall with 


rocks, a noble landſcape, ſuppoſed to be done by 
Pouſſin; water-fowl; Titian, in the character 
of a muſician, by Titian himſelf; and a hunting- 
piece, -in which the ſpirit of the dogs is admirably 


touched. | 
The drawing-room is thirty feet by ſixteen, 


and contains a large landſcape, in which cattle . 
are going over a. bridge, incomparably fine; a 


iece of dead game; another fine landſcape, and 
two beautiful ones over the door, with two ſmall 
landſcapes, in which the rocks and foreſt are ex- 
ceeding grand; a large battle-piece, in which is 
great fire and ſpirit; a nativity, a very graceful 
piece, ſuppoſed to be by Parmegiano; a Venetian 
proſpect, in the manner of Canaletti; two pieces, 
companions, one of fruit-women, and the other, 
a woman milking a goat; the marchioneſs of 


Rockingham over the chimney-piece, in which 


the attitude is elegant, with ſeveral other paint- 
ings, which we have not room to mention, 
though they are worthy the attention of the 


curious. 
About a mile and a half to the north. eaſt of 


Pontefract is FERRYBRIDGE, ſo called from a 
handſome ſtone bridge over the river Are; it is 
famous for a battle fought here, between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, and is a poſt-town, 
but has neither market nor fair, 


About 


T ODS 


About fix miles from Pontefract is METHLEx, 
the ſeat of lord Mexborough, which is fitted up 
and furniſhed in ſo rich a manner, as to attract 
the attention of travellers. The ground- floor 
conſiſts of a veſtibule, a dining- room, and a draw- 
ing- room. The firſt is thirty-ſeven feet by 
twenty-ſeven, and the ſecond thirty-ſeven by 

twenty- five, hung with crimſon damaſk, and the 

ornaments carved and gilt: the cieling is in 
compartments, ornamented in green, gold, and 
white; the chimney- piece is of white marble, 
with the frieze of Sienna, upon which are ſcrolls 
of white, and it is ſupported by Ionic eolumns 
of Sienna marble, The door and window-caſes 
are white and gold, the cornice of the ſame, and 
the frieze green and gold. 

In the firſt floor are three apartments; the 
green velvet bed- chamber, which is nineteen feet 
long, and eighteen broad; the chimney- piece is 
ſupported *by columns of the Corinthian order, 
with the capitals gilt. The crimſon damaik room 
is twenty-three feet long, and eighteen broad; 
the cieling is white and gold in compartments, 
in which are gilt feſtoons in a light and elegant 
taſte. The chimney- piece is of Sienna marble, and 
in the center are doves in baſs relief, finely exe- 
cuted. The ornaments of the bed are gilt car- 
ving; and thoſe of the window-curtains are co- 
vered with ſcrolls in an elegant taſte. Adjoining 
is a ſmall dreſſing- room, the cieling of which is 
adorned with gilt ſcrolls on a lead white, in a 
light and pleaüng tafte. The Chintz-room is 
twenty-five feet by eighteen ; the cieling is in 
compartments, with flight ſcrolls of gilding. 
Here are two large and fine Indian figures, above 
a yard in height, placed in glaſs-caſes. Here is 
alſo a drefling-room eighteen feet long and twelve 
broad, neatly, as well as richly fitted up. 
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The houſe is not a large one, but is much bet- 
ter finiſhed than moſt of its ſize in the kingdom. 
The articles of carving and gilding, throughout 
the houſe, are executed with, much elegance; the 
doors, door-caſes, window-frames, and pannels, 
are ornamented in this manner, and the furniture 
equally well choſen. 
Eight miles to the eaſt of Pontefract is Sx AITR, 
a ſmall town ſeated on the river Are, near its 
confluence with the river Don. It has a good 
trade, by means of the navigation of thoſe rivers, 
and has a market on Fridays, with three fairs, 
held on the firſt Friday in April, and.the tenth of 
Auguſt, for horned cattle, horſes, ,and pedlars 
goods ; and on the firſt Friday in September, for 
horſes and horned cattle. Here Girard, archbiſhop 
of York, about the year 1106, founded a ſmall 
IR priory, ſubordinate to the convent of 
elby. . 
| MARSHLAND. is a fenny tract lying to the eaſt 
[ of Snaith, of great uſe for fattening cattle, It is 
| rendered an iſland by the rivers which encompaſs 
it; and on account of its many meers, was for- 
merly well ſupplied with fiſh and wild-fow], but 
f ſince its being drained, in the reign of king 
4 Charles the Firſt, they have become ſcarce. At 
| the depth of a yard or two, are frequently dug up 
| a great number of fir and other trees, particularly 
4 oaks ; and ſome think there were anciently for- 
I reſts here, which were cut down by the Romans, 
! on account of their affording a refuge for the Bri- 
=. tons. Some late antiquaries affirm, that they 
| have found many of theſe trees, which had evi- 
dently the marks of the axe, and theſe they think, 
1 at their ficſt falling, ſtopped the waters, and oc- 
1 caſioned the marſhes. | 
|| In the above tract is THoRNE, which is ſitua- 


ted fix miles ſouth by eaſt of Snaith, but is a 
"3K | town 


M UH K KL. 
town that contains nothing worthy of notice; 
it has, however, a market on Wedneſdays, and 
two fairs, held on the firſt Monday, Tueſday, 
and Wedneſday after the eleventh of June, and 
on the ſame days after the eleventh of October, for 
horſes, horned cattle, and pedlars goods, 

Three miles north-eaſt of Snaith is DRax, a 
ſmall village famous for a priory of Black canons, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, founded by Sir Willam 
Paynell, in the reign of king Henry the Firſt, 
which was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 1041. 148. 
9 d. a year by Dugdale, and at about r221. a year 
by Speed. | | 

On returning back to Pontefract, and proceed- 
ing {1x miles north by eaſt, we come to SHERBURN, 
or SHERBORN, which lies on the road from Don- 
caſter to York, one hundred and ſeventy-fix miles 
north by weſt of London. It is about half a mile 

in length, and ſeated at the head of a brook, 
which, at ſix miles diſtance, falls into the river 
Ouſe, It is famous for its cherry-orchards, and 
alſo for its hoſpital and ſchool, founded by Robert 
Hungate for twenty-four orphans, each of whom 
are allowed 51. a year for their maintenance in 
lodging, boarding, and cloathing, from ſeven 
years of age to fifteen ; after which, there is a 
proviſion for ſending them to the univerſity, or 

putting them out apprentices to trades. This 
town has a market on Fridays, and a fair on the 
ſixth of October, for horſes and flax. There is 
ſaid fo be here a Roman way, which is raiſed very 
high, and runs from hence to Aberford, at four 
miles diſtance ; and here was an hoſpital in the 

nad 1311, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 
ere alſo was a battle fought in 1645, between 

the king's forces, and thoſe of the parliament, in 

2 ſeveral men of note were ſlain on the king's 
e. | | 
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At TEemPLE-NEwsHAM, near Sherburn, is the 
ſeat of the lord Irwin, which contains a collection 
of pictures that is not only capital, but very nu- 
merous. In the breakfaſt- room, which is thirty- 
two feet long and twenty-ſeven broad, are a Bac- 
chanalian piece, and an aſtrologer, extremely well 
executed. 

In the crimſon damaſk bed- chamber is an ex- 
quiſite portrait of the preſent ducheſs of Grafton, 
and a landſcape with figures, 

In the drefling-room are ſeveral large landſcapes, 
a fine ſea-piece, and an excellent piece of dead 

ame. | | 

In the green dreſſing- room, a ſtorm, finely exe- 
cuted ; three battle pieces, ſtrongly exprefled, ſup- 
poſed to be done by Borgognone ; a groupe of 
horſemen with rocks, in the wild manner of Sal- 
vator Roſa ; Lot and his daughter, in which the 


colours and attitudes are very fine; and a ſleep- 


ing woman with ſatyrs, &c. in the ſtile of 
Rubens. | 

In the blue damaſk-room is Charity and her 
three children, in which the brilliancy of the co- 
lours is exceeding beautiful; Cephalus and Procris 
very fine; with two round battle-pieces, amazing- 
ly ſpirited ; a very beautiful landſcape ; Judith 
and Holiphernes, a ſmall piece, exquiſitely per- 
formed on copper; two groupes of horſemen, in 
the ſpirited manner of Salvator and Burgognone, 
&c. 64 

In the gallery, which is a very fine room, one 
hundred and eight feet long, and twenty-eight 
broad, are two exceeding fine and large battle 
pieces, under one of which is a landſcape in a 
calm evening, excellently performed, as is allo 


another landſcape its companion; a groupe of 


horſemen on a bridge, a ſpirited performance, 


with its companion; a ſtorm among rocks, in 


which 


| 
. 
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which is ſurpriſing expreſſion; a deſcent from the 
croſs, in the ſtile of Albert Darter, in which the 
minute expreſſion is amazingly fine; two rocks 
with figures; a battle at ſea, very fine; two large 
pieces, a ſtorm among rocks, and a raging tor- 
rent, in which the expreſſion is wild and ORs ; 
the holy family, in the ſtile of Carlo Maratti ; 
large landſcape; hunting the wild boar, in which 
the expreſſion is ſtrong ; ſeveral fine pieces of 
fruit; two landſcapes in the ſtile of Pouſſin; Jane 
Shore, in which the minute expreſſion of the 
naked, and the gauze drapery are aſtoniſhingly 
fine ; the. holy family, in the ſtile of Rubens, a 
large and very capital piece; a dead Chriſt, ama- 
zingly fine, and many others, 

Five miles to the eaſt by ſouth of Shes is 
SELBY,, Which is a populous town, ſituated on 
the Ouſe, and this river being here navigable for 
large veſlels, ſeveral merchants reſide in the town, 
and carry on a conſiderable. trade, Here was 
an old beautiful church, part of which fell down 
in the year 1690, but it has fince been rebuilt. 
In this town William the Conqueror built a noble 
abbey of Benedictine monks, in 1069. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Germain, and its 
abbots had a ſeat im parliament. At the ſuppreſ- 
lion its revenues were valued at 7291. 128. 10d. 
per annum. Selby has a market on Mondays, 
and three fairs, held on Eaſter- Tueſday, the 22d 
of June, and the roth of October, for cattle, 
wool, linnen, tin, and copper ware. 

Cawoon, a village two miles north-weſt of 
Selby, has a fair on che twelfth of May, for cattle 
and wooden ware. 

On returning back to Sherburn, we proceed 
three miles north-weſt to ABERFORTH, or ABER- 


' FORD, a ſmall town, indifferently well-built, ex- 


tending 2 a mile in length on the road. It 
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is ſeated upon a Roman way, which between 
Sherburn and this place is raiſed very high, and 
has been famous for pin-making. By this town 
runs the river Cock; and between it and this 
place, are the foundations of an old caſtle, called 
Caftle Carey. This town has a market on Wed- 
neſdays, and four fairs, held on the laſt Wed- 
neſday in April, the laſt Wedneſday in May, the 
laſt Wedneſday after St. Luke, and the laſt 
Wedneſday in October, for horſes, horned cattle, 
and ſheep. | | 

At HEDLEV, north of Aberforth, Ypolitus de 
Bram founded a priory of Benedictine monks, in 
the reign of king Henry the Firſt, which he 
made a cell to the monaſtery of the Trinity at 
n . , 

About a mile and a half to the north-eaſt of 


Aberforth is BARwIick, or BERWICK, where, 


during the Saxon heptarchy, the kings of Nor- 
thumberland had a granary. The church was 
formerly adorned with painted glaſs, but this is 
now almoſt all defaced. 

Here is a mount called Hall Tower-hill, from 
which there is an extenſive proſpect over the ad- 


jacent country. It is encompaſſed by two 


trenches, the innermoſt of which is two perches 
deep, and two furlongs three perches round ; and 
the outer trench four furlongs in compaſs, and 
the mount itſelf is fix perches high, The outer 
trench is four furlongs round. On the north fide 
of the town is a Roman aggar, which is very 
high and ſteep on both ſides; and this, ſome 
take to be a part of the Roman way from Bram- 
ham moor. This is called Wendel-hill, a name 
ſaid to be derived from the Vandals, who were 
ſent by the emperor Probus, to inhabit this 
country. | e 


There 
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There are ſeveral villages in this neighbour- 
hood famous for quarries, the ſtone of which 
is at firſt ſoft, but afterwards hardens in the air. 
Camden affirms, that moſt of the ſtone uſed in 
building Henry the Seventh's chapel at Weſt- 
minſter, was dug out of a quarry at the village of 
Huddleſtone ; and at Haſelwood is another quarry, 
out of which the ſtone was obtained, with which 
the two cathedrals of York and Lincoln were 
built. 

About five miles north-eaſt of Aberford is 
T ADCASTER, a town three miles in length, in 
the road from Doncaſter to Vork. It has a fine 
ſtone bridge over the river Wharfe, and is ſeated 
near a Roman conſular way, nine miles ſouth- 

fouth-weſt of York, and is well provided with 
inns for the reception of travellers. Here is a 
free-ſchool, founded in the reign of queen Eliza- 
| beth, by Dr. Oglethorpe, biſhop of Carliſle ; an 
hoſpital for twelve poor perſons; and it has a 
market on Thurſdays, but no fairs. 

This town is generally ſuppoſed to be the Cal- 
caria of the Romans, for many Roman coins, 
urns, and other remains of antiquity have been 
dug up here. The marks of a trench are ſtill 
viſible all round the town, and here is the plat- 
form of an old caſtle. Some, however, are of 
opinion, that Newton Kyme was the Calcaria of 
the Romans. Its ancient name Calcaria is ſup» 
poſed to be derived from the lime-ſtone found 
* neighbourhood, called by the Romans 
calx, | 

NEwToNn KyME, a village near Tadcaſter, 
where, as has has been already mentioned, ſome 
antiquarians place the Roman ſtation called Cal- 
caria, Many Roman coins have been plowed up 
here; and an urn of alabaſter, in which were 
aſhes, melted lead, and rings, 
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Three miles ſouth of Tadcaſter is Towroy, 
a village remarkable for a bloody battle fought 
here between the forces of the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter on Palm-Sunday, 1461. Both theſe 
armies together conſiſted of one hundred thouſand 
men, and they fought with ſuch obſtinacy, that 
neither would give quarter. In this engagement 
thirty- fix thouſand were killed, among whom were 
nine noblemen, and many knights and eſquire-, 
The victory was obtained by Edward the Fourth, 
and proved fatal to the houſe of Lancaſter, | 

At HELACRH PARK, to the north of Tadcaſ- 
ter, was an hermitage, which before the year 
1203, was converted by Bertram Haget into a 
monaſtery of regular canons, dedicated to St, 
John the Evangeliſt. At about the time. of the 
diſſolution it had fourteen canons, and a revenue 
valued at 721. 10s. d. per annum, 

To the weft of Tadcaſter, near the road from 
Aberforth to Wetherby, is. BRAMHAM, a noble 
ſeat built by the late lord Bingley, and in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his preſent lordſhip, who married the 
lord Bingley's daughter and heireſs. This beau- 
tiful ſeat has the advantage of a moſt agreeable 
ſituation in a fine country, over which it com- 
mands a very extenſive proſpect, embelliſhed with 
a diſtin view of the magnificent cathedral at 
York from the hall door. The gardens are curi- 
ous and large, and have a great number of viſtas 
cut through the woods, and are adorned with a 
great variety of water-works, temples, and ſtatues. 
Four miles north-weſt of Tadcaſter is WE- 
THERBY, which lies on the road from Ferry- 
bridge to Bernard Caſtle, and is agreeably ſituated 
upon the river Wharfe, over which it has a noble 
bridge, and above it the river forms a beautiful 
caſcade, by falling in a grand ſheet of water, 


over a high dam, erected for the convenience - 
the 
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the mills, that not only grind corn, but preſs 
great quantities of oil from rape feed, and raſp 
logwood for the uſe of the dyers and clothiers in 
the manufacturing parts of the county. It is 
ſeated ſeven miles north of Aberforth, in the great 
road from London to Edinburgh, and is a trad- 
ing town, that contains many good inns for the 
accommodation of travellers. It has a charity- 
ſchool, a market on "Thurſdays, and three fairs, 
held on Holy-Thurſday, the fifth of Auguſt, and 
the twenty-ſecond of November, for horſes, ſheep, 
and hogs. - 7 | 
Near Wetherby is GawraRoe Hart, the 
ſeat of Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; This is a very grand 
and beautiful ſtructure, The hall is a noble and 
uniform room, two hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and about eighty in breadth, and is 
adorned with fluted Doric columns. | 
Near Wetherby is HeLaGe, where was a 
priory of canons. regular, of the order of St. 
Auſtin, founded on a ſpot where there had 
formerly been an hermitage. It belonged to the 
convent of Marton, but was reſigned in the year 
1203. The lord Jordan de Santa Maria after- 
wards became a ſecond founder of this priory ; 
and at its diſſolution, its revenue was valued by 
S 7 at about 731. a year, and by Speed at 
1. | 
Six miles eaſt-ſouth-eaſt of Tadcaſter is Nux 
APPLETON, fo called from a Ciſterſian nunnery 
founded there by Adeliz, or Alice de St, Quin- 
tino, about the end of the reign of king Stephen, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St. John 
the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt. Here was a prioreſs 
and thirteen or fourteen nuns, who, at the time of 
the ſuppreſſion, were poſſeſſed of revenues valued 
at 731. 9s. 10d. a year. After the ſuppreſſion 
this houſe became the ſeat of Thomas lord Fair- 
H 4 fax, 
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fax, general of the parliament's army againſt king 
Charles the Firſt. 

At SINNINGSTHWAIT, or SYNENTHWATE, to 
the eaſt of Wetherby, was a convent of the Ciſ- 


terſian order, founded by Bertram Haget in 1160. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and its re- 


venues were valued at the ſuppreſſion at 601. gs, 
2d. per annum. 

Seven miles north-eaſt of Tadcaſter is the city 
of YORK, which is fituated two hundred miles 
ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh, one hundred and 


ſix north-eaſt of Cheſter, and by one of the roads 


from London one hundred and ninety-two, and 
by the other two hundred miles from London, 
As it ſtands on a point, where the boundaries of 
the three ridings meet, and is a county of itſelf, 
it belongs to neither riding. Its preſent name is 
a Corruption or contraction of the Saxon name, 


 Euor-wic, and Eofor-wic, which were derived 
from its Roman name Eboracum, which is, by 


ſome, ſuppoſed to have been given it from Ebrau- 
cus, a Britiſh king, who is ſaid to have been its 
founder; or, according to others, from the river 
Ure, which, in conjunction with other rivers, 
runs through it from north to ſouth. That it 
was a Roman colony, appears from the teſti- 
mony, both of Ptolemy and Antoninus ; and we 
have good evidence, that the ſixth legion called 
Victrix, ſent into Britain by Adrian, was in garri- 
ſon here. 8 

The emperor Severus reſided a conſiderable time 
in this city, and dying here, his aſhes were car- 
ried from hence, in a golden urn to Rome. Con- 
ſtantine Chlorus alſo died at York, and here his 
ſon Conſtantine the Great was, upon his father's. 
deceaſe, declared emperor. Three Roman mili- 
tary ways paſſed through the city, and in it was A 


temple dedicated to Bellona. Several altars have 
| likewiſe 


YORKSHIRE. in 


likewiſe been found here, one of them dedicated 
to the genius of the place, with this inſcription : 


GENIO LOCI FELICITER. 


Another altar was diſcovered in 'Frinity-Yard, in 
Micklegate, but is now at Ribſtow near We- 
therby, and has been communicated. to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Thoreſby in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. This has on the top a rude figure of a 
ſoldier, with either his vexilium, or the enſign of 
a cohort in one hand, and ſomething like a baſket 
in the other, Underneath is an inſcription, which 
Mr. Horſley reads thus: Lucius Duccius, Lucit 
Voltinia [tribu] filius Rufinus Viennenſis ſignifer 
legionis nonae annorum vigenti octo hie ſitus eſt. 

There was another curious altar found in this 
city, an account of which has been given both in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions and by Camden, 
on which was the following inſcription : 


1. o. AM. 
DIS DEABVSQVE 
HOSPITALIBVS PE 
NA TIB VSG. OB. CON | 
SERVATAM SALVTEM 
SVAM SVORVMQ. 
P. AEL. MARCIAN 
vs. PRAEF. COH. 
ARAM. SAC. F. N C D. 


The laft line Mr, Horſley reads, Aram ſacra faci- 
endo nuncupavit dedicavit. 

There have been alſo found in this city ſeveral 
broken imperfect inſcriptions, and a Roman brick 
thus inſcribed : LEG, 1x. Vic. that is, legio nona 
victrix. 

Some other rich and remains of 
Roman antiquities, have at different times been 
diſcovered in this city ; particularly a Roman 
arch, in the bar leading to Mickle-ſtreet. Several 
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parts of the walls of the city, and a multangular 
tower in Coning-ſtreet, are of Roman work, 
In digging the foundation. of a large houſe in 
Mickle-ſtreet, the workmen went much below 
any former foundation that could be obſerved on 
the ſpot ; and at the depth of ten feet came to a 
ſtone, which, upon taking up, appeared to have 
figures upon it, a drawing of which Mr. Francis 
Drake, of York, ſent to Dr. Stukeley, who, in 
return, ſent a deſcription of it, which was after- 
wards inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Among theſe figures was a ſculpture of Mithras 
ſacrificing a bull. He has on the Perſian mant)e, 
« He repreſents, ſays the Doctor in his letter, 
«<< the Archimagus performing the great annual 
« ſacrifice, at the ſpring equinox, according to 
« the patriarchal uſage. Theſe ceremonies to 
«© Mithras, were generally celebrated in a cave of 
<« arock; therefore, this ſculpture was found fo 
„ deep in the earth. There is commonly a 
« figure on each ſide of him, habited in the ſame 
manner, {tanding eroſs legged. I he one holds 
« a torch up, the other down: here is only the 
latter in your ſculpture ; the other is imperfect. 
« Underneath is the figure of an horſe, intima- 
ting the ſun's courſe: for in the time when the 
« old patriarchal cuſtoms became profane and 
« deſecrated into idolatry, they made Mithras to 
« be Apollo, or the Sun: whence theſe ſculp- 
« tures bad a number of ſymbols, relating to the 
&« ſolar circuit of. the year, through the twelve 
&« 2od:acal conſtellations. The two figures at- 
„ tending on the Archimagus, are inferior officers 
e to him. There is a myſtery in their ſtanding 
c croſs-legged, like our effigies of croiſaders in 
« churches, and it means the ſame thing: for 
*« the croſs was one part of the Mithriac.ceremo- 
« nies. Theſe two, by the different attitude gf. 

« their 
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ce their torches, repreſent day and night, as 
&« Mithras repreſents the Sun. The figure im- 
e perfectly drawn, at the Tail of the horſe, is, 
<« [ believe, a genius, twiſted round with a ſnake, 
« which means the vitality, imparted to all 
ce things, by the ſolar power.“ A little without 
Botham-bar was. the burying-place of the Ro- 
mans, where there have been found great numbers 
of Roman urns, filled with burnt aſhes and bones, 
particularly an earthen veſſel or urn, on one fide 
of which was the figure of a woman's head, as 
large as the life, with ſome ſtrokes of a pencil 
in red paint, very freſh about the hair, eye- 
brows, and neck. Here were alſo found two 
veſſels of red clay, the largeſt of which is a foot 
long, and four inches broad, and had a ſpiral 
thread in the inſide like the nut of a ſcrew, The 
ſmalleſt like a kind of lacrymatory, into which 
the friends of the deceaſed were wont to ſhed their 
tears. This veſſel is ſuppoſed to have been made 
of Halifax clay, and is preſerved in the Aſhmo- 
lean collection at Oxford; and it is ſaid, that in 
a vault belonging to a little chapel here, in which 
Conſtantine is thought to have been buried, a 
lamp was found burning, at about the time of the 
diſſolution. 

Here was likewiſe diſcovered a vault of Roman 
brick. It was arched with bricks, each about two 
feet ſquare, and proportionably thick, but paved 
with bricks, only about eight inches ſquare, and 
two inches in thickneſs. It was capable of holding 
two bodies, but nothing was found in it, except 
the bottom of a Roman coffin, conſiſting of a red- 
diſh clay, ſomething coarſer than that of which 
the urns were uſually made. In this burying- 
ground was alſo found a Roman ſhuttle, three 
inches and an half in breadth. It is obſerved, that 
the woof it carried muſt have been very fine, be- 
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cauſe the hollow into which the quill was received, 
is at moſt but a quarter of an inch wide. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been uſed in weaving the aſbeſti- 
num, or incombuſtible cloth, in which the bodies 
were wrapped before they were burnt. 

After the Romans were called home from Bri— 
tain, the Saxons were invited, to defend the na— 
tives againſt the Picts and Scots, and ſoon claim- 
ed the country they came to ſave. During the 
wars which enſued, this city was ſo great a ſuf- 
ferer, that it was almoſt reduced to nothing, 
Cadwallader, the laſt king of the Britons, inva- 
ding the kingdom of Northumberland, obtained 
poſſeſſion of this city; but Ofrick, king of Nor- 
thumberland, raiſed a body of undiſciplined 
troops, with which he beſieged Vork; when 
Cadwallader fallying out, vanquiſhed his forces, 
and killed Oſrick on the ſpot. | 

The Saxons at length becoming maſters of 
this country, York flouriſhed greatly ti}] the 
Danes ravaging England, came hither, and ruin- 
ed the city. This they did a ſecond time, when 
York was involved in the moſt dreadful calami- 
ties. They even kept poſſeſſion of it many years, 
though the Saxon kings of Northumberland ex- 
erted all their power to drive them away, and 
even continued there till king Athelſtan expelled 
the Danes, and demoliſhed the caſtle they had 
fortified. After this, York continued in peace, 
and had time to recover itſelf. | 

William the Conqueror placed garriſons in the 
two caſtles then ſtanding ; but when the Danes 
again invaded England, the Normans who kept 
garriſon here, fearing they would beſiege the 
City, ſet fire to the houſes in the ſuburbs ; but, 
contrary to their deſign, the wind blew the flames 
into the city, and conſumed a great part of it. 
This, filling the inhabitants with — 
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the Danes got poſſeſſion of the city without any 
great oppoſition ; but the following year, William 
himſelf marched againſt them with a formidable 
army, and obliged them to leave the kingdom. 

[n the two following reigns, the city began 
again to flouriſh ; but in the reign of king Ste- 


phen, it ſuffered greatly by an accidental fire, 


which burnt down, among other buildings, the- 
cathedral, the monaſtery of St. Mary, and other 
religious houſes, together, with an excellent li- 
brary. The cathedral was not rebuilt till the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, when the citizens 
began to fortify the town with new walls and 
towers. 

In 1298, Edward the Firſt ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at York, and another was held 
there in the reign of Edward the Second. The 
king frequently came hither in the following. 
reigns, during which this city was the ſcene of 
very important events. King Henry the Eighth 
eſtabliſhed a council or ſenate here, not unlike 
the parliaments of France, which took cognizance 
of all cauſes in the north of England, and detet- 
mined: them according to the laws of equity. 

The city of York is pleaſantly ſituated in a 
large plain, in a fruitful ſoil and healthy air. It 
has four large well built gates, and five poſterns ; 
but the houſes are generally old and built of tim- 
ber. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop ; and beſides 
its cathedral, had formerly ſixty-one pariſh 
churches, and ſeventeen chapels ; but the pa- 


Tiſhes are reduced to twenty-eight, and there 


are no more than ſeventeen pariſh churches now 
in uſe, with ſome meeting-houſes of diſſenters. 
The cathedral is of very great antiquity. Some 
writers have aſſerted that Lucius, a Britiſh king, 
founded the fee of an archbiſhop in this city, and 
that there was a ſucceſſion of three or four arch- 
CNY biſhops 
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biſhops in the time of the Britons : but this ac- 
count is generally thought to be fabulous. It is 
more probable, that the metropolitan church of 
this city owes its origin to Edwin, king of the 
Northumbers, who, upon his converſion to chri- 
ſtianity in 627, conſtituted Paulinus an archbi- 
' ſhop, and built here a little wooden church, 
which, ſome time after, he began to rebuild with 
| ſtone, The firſt ſtone building was finiſhed by 
king Oſwald, and archbiſhop Wilfrid; but tbat 
being burnt down in 741, was afterwards rebuilt, 
It was again burnt down in 1069, and rebuilt b 

archbiſhop Thomas, who conſtituted the ſeveral 
dignitaries, and made it a regular chapter, In 
1187 this cathedral was a third time deſtroyed 
by fire, after which the antient part of the pre- 
ſent ſtructure was erected. This is eſteemed one 
of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in the world, and 
in it are ſaid to be five different taſtes of Gothic 
architecture, the ſouth: croſs, being about 500 
years old, and the neweſt, which is the eaſt end, 
is about three hundred and fifty. This ſtructure 
extends five. hundred and twenty-four feet in 
length, one hundred and ten in breadth, and , 
uinety- nine in height. The length of the croſs- 
iſles is two hundred and twenty-two feet, and 
the nave, which is the biggeſt of any, except 
that of St. Peter's at Rome, is four feet and a 
balf wider, and eleven feet higher than that of 
St. Paul's cathedral at London, At the weſt end 
are two towers, connected and ſupported by an 
arch, which forms the weſt entrance, and is ſaid 
to be the largeſt Gothic arch in Europe. In the 
ſouth tower, on the weſt ſide, is a deep peal of 
twelve bells, the tenor weighing fifty-nine hun- 
dred weight. At the ſouth end of the church is 
a circular window, called the Marigold window, 


from the glaſs being ſtained of the colour of ma- 
f 5 rigold 
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rigold flowers; and at the north end is a very 
large painted window, ſaid to have been erected 
at the expence of five maiden ſiſters, Here is 
much carving in ſtone that is extremely light 
and elegant, particularly the canopy of a 
monument by the ſide of the eaſt window, 
and that window itſelf is amazingly executed, 
both in painting and maſonry ; the gallery acroſs 
it, and the projecting frame-work of ſtone, are 
exceſſively light, and the latter imperceptible at a 
ſmall diſtance. The ſtone-work of the weſt win- 
dow is alfo traced in a very light and beautiful 
manner, The other windows are exquiſitely 
painted with ſcripture hiſtory, The front of the 
choir is adorned with the ſtatues of all the kings 
of England, from William the Conqueror to 
Henry the Sixth; and here are thirty-two ftalls, 
all of fine marble, adorned with pillars, each con- 
iiſting of one piece of alabaſter, I 

The chapter-houſe of this cathedral is thought 
to be one of the fineſt Gothic ſtructures in the 
world, for elegance and proportion. It is an oc- 
tagon ſixty · three feet in diameter, and ſixty- ſeven 
feet in height to the center of the dome, without 
any pillar to ſupport the roof. No perſon can 
enter this room without being ſtruck with the 
juſtneſs and harmony of the proportion. On 
ſeven of the ſides are large windows finely painted, 
and a ſmall gallery runs round the whole, the 
projection of which is ſo ſkilfully contrived, as not 
in the leaſt to offend the eye. Within the dome 
is the following barbarous verſe in gilt letters. 


Ut Roſa Flos F lorum, ſic eſt Domus iſta Domorum. 


In the times of popery there were in this cathedral 
abundance of jewels, ſilver croſſes, images of gold 
and filver, a ſilver table gilt, with the figure of 
the Virgin Mary enamelled upon it, rich ſhrines, 
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veſſels of gold and filver, with rich veſtments and 
other ornaments. To this cathedral at preſent 
belong an archbiſhop, a dean, a precentor, a 
chancellor, a ſub-dean, four arch-deacons, twen- 
ty-eigbt prebendaries, a ſub-chanter, five prieſts 
vicars, ſeven lay-clerks, fix choriſters, four ver- 
gers, with other officers and ſervants, 

There are only three of the pariſh churches 
that are remarkable. Allhallows-church, a Go- 
thic ſtructure, is ſaid to have the moſt magnificent 
ſteeple in England; St. Mary's church has a 
ſteeple in the form of a pyramid, that is much 
admired; and St. Margaret's church has a ſteeple 
like St. Mary's, and a magnificent porch, on the 
top of which is the Crucifixion cut in ſtone. 
William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, 
which was repaired in 1701, and in it the aſſizes 
are now held, and a part of it is uſed for a pri- 
ſon: it has a handſome chapel, with a good fti- 
pend for a preacher, and a gift of a large loaf of 
fine bread, to every debtor who attends the ſer- 
vice; the felons are allowed beds, and there is an 
infirmary ſeparated from the common priſon, where 
the ſick are properly attended. 

York was incorporated by king Richard the 
Second, and is a county of itſelf, with a juriſdic- 
tion over thirty-ſix villages and hamlets in the 
neighbourhood, called the Liberty of Anſty. It 
is the only city in England, beſides London, 
that is governed by a lord mayor; it has twelve 
aldermen in the commiſſion of the peace, a re- 
corder, two ſheriffs, eight chamberlains, twenty- 
four prime common-council-men, ſeventy-two 
common-council-men, a town- clerk, a ſword- 
bearer, and a common-ſerjeant. The eity is di- 
vided into four wards; and the lord mayor and 
aldermen have the conſervancy of the rivers Oule, 
Wharfe, Derwent, Are, Don, and of the 1 4 
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ber, within certain limits; and the repreſentatives 
of the city in parliament, have a right to fit upon 
the privy counſellors bench, next to the citizens 
of London ; a privilege, which the repreſentatives 
of both cities claim on the firſt day of the meet- 
ing of every new parliament ; and this city has 
generally the honour of giving the title of duke 
to the king's ſecond ſon, or his eldeſt brother, 
This city has a ſtone bridge of five arches over 
the river Ouſe : the center arch is eighty-one feet 
wide, and fifty-one high; and the bridge has 
buildings on each fide, whence the paſſage over 
it reſembles a ftreet. Among theſe. are a guild- 
hall, or council chamber, a record office, an 
exchequer, a building in which the ſheriffs courts 
are held, and two city priſons for debtors and 
felons. In 1728, a handſome manſion- houſe was 
erected for the lord mayor; and near the ca- 
thedral is an aſſembly- room for the nobility and 
gentry, which was deſigned by the late eatl of 
Burlington, and erected by fubſcription. The 
hall of this aſſembly- room is one hundred and 
twenty feet long, forty feet broad, and forty feet 
high; and is ſurrounded by magnificent Corin- 
thian columns, that have a fine effect. This no- 
ble room communicates with the ball-room, which 
is ſixty-· ſix feet in length, twenty-two in breadth, 
and as many in height. The city has likewiſe 
two market-houſes, one of which is a curious 
piece of. architeCture, ſupported by twelve pillars 
of the Tuſcan order ; and the other is built much 
in the ſame manner as the Exchange at Cheſter. 
Here are two charity-ſchools, one for ſixty boys, 
and the other for twenty girls, all taught and 
cloathed ; and likewiſe an infirmary erected a fgw 
years ago. | 
In this city was Jately eſtabliſhed the manufac- 
ture of cotton, which is brought to very great 
| perfection, 
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perfection, and turns to good account. Veſſels 
_ of about ſeventy tuns burthen come to the city, 
which, on account of the plenty and cheapneſs 
of proviſions, is. much frequented by perſons of 
ſmall. fortunes, from all parts of the kingdom. 
Here are plays, aſſemblies, balls, and concerts of 
muſic, almoſt every night; and at a ſmall diſtance 
from the city, is a courſe, in which there are an- 
nual horſe- races. | 
Upon the banks of the. Ouſe is a very fine 
walk, near a mile long, In the middle it winds 
through a little grove of trees, in a very pleaſing 
manner, the river appearing through them in a 
pictureſque ſtile; from this walk you look one 
way up the river, which extends through the 
meadow grounds, and the other, up to the bridge 
in the city, the center arch of which is very large, 
and forms a fine object. In this agreeable walk, 
the loops, barges, boats, and buſineſs of the river, 
are very lively objects. 155 
But the moſt curious things to be ſeen at Vork, 
are the copies of ſeveral capital paintings, worked 
by Miſs Morret, a lady of a moſt ſurpriſing ge- 
nius, which it is impoſſible to view, without 
great aſtoniſhment ; for the art of working with 
the needle is carried by her to the higheſt point 
of perfection. Exceeding fine tapeſtries are 
“often ſeen, and here and there, ſays Mr. 
„ Young, a piece of flowers, or a+ bunch of 
ce grapes, done in a molt pleaſing manner; but 
to copy fine paintings containing ſeveral figures, 
ce with a grace, a brilliancy, and an elegance ſu- 
6 perior to the originals, was reſerved for this 
& moſt ingenious lady.” The principal of theſe 
pieces are the following: Two landfcapes from 
Zuccarelli. The nature and elegance of the co- 
Jours, the glowing brilliancy, the light ſeen 
through the trees, the foam of the water in the 
| | caſcades, 
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caſcades, and the general effect of the elear ob- 
ſcure, are here imitated in the happieſt manner. 
Four landſcapes, by Gaſper Pouſſin; the deſcent 
of St. Ignatius, by P. da Cortona; a large land- 
ſcape from Bartolomeo; Democrates in a con- 
templative poſture, from Salvator Roſa: nothing 
can be more nobly deſigned, or more expreſſively 
finiſhed, than the figure of Democrates; nor can 
any thing be finer than the expreſſion of the face, 
hands, and feet; Diogenes, with his cup thrown 
from him; its companion, by the ſame maſter ; an 
old gardener holding a baſket of fruit; Rem- 
brant, ſays our author, in his happieſt manner, 
ſcarcely ever exceeded the imitation of the face and 
hands, where the muſcular traces, and the lines 
of age, are hit off with the moſt peculiar ſpirit. 
Chriſt praying in the garden, from Hannibal Ca- 
racci, moſt inimitably executed, &c. | 
The markets of this city are held on Thurſdays 
and Saturdays, and here are fairs, held on Whit- 
ſun Monday, the tenth of July, the twelfth 
of Auguſt, the twenty-ſecond of November, 
and every other Thurſday in the year. The 
ſummer-ſhew for horſes is on Monday in York- 
race week; and the winter-ſhew begins on 
Monday, and laſts the whole week before 
Chriſtmas. | 134250 
The religious foundations in this city were 
very numerous, In the weſt part of it was a 
church dedicated to the Trinity, in which were 
canons endowed with lands; but they being diſ- 
perſed, Ralph Painell, in 1089, gave it to the Be- 
nedictine monks of St. Martin Marmonſtier, at 
Tours in France, upon which it became a cell to 
that abbey ; but it was afterwards/ made deniſon, 
and was valued at the diſſolution at 169 l. 98. 10d. 
per annum, In the reign of William the Con- 
queror, the ſecular canons of the cathedral _ 
| cd, 
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ed, near the weſt end of that ſtructure, an hoſpita! 
for the reception and entertainment of the poor; 
but William Rufus erecting a larger and more 


convenient building for this charity, in the place 


called the Mint- yard, and encreaſing its revenues, 
he is generally reckoned the founder. This hoſ- 
pital was called St. Peter's, till king Stephen 
erected a large church within its precincts, which 
he dedicated to St. Leonard, after which the hoſ- 
pital generally went by the name of that Saint, 
At the time of the diſſolution, here were main- 
tained a maſter, thirteen brethren, four ſecular 
prieſts, eight ſiſters, thirty choriſters, two ſchool- 
maſters, two hundred and fix beadmen, and fix 
ſervitors; the revenues amounted to 5001. 118. 
xd. per annum. In the year 1200, Hugh Mor- 
dac founded in this city a priory for twelve canons 
of the Sempringham order, which was valued at 
the diflolution at 571. 58. 9d. a year. About 
the beginning of the reign of king Henry the 
Third, a convent of Black friars ſettled in this 
city; and near the caſtle was a houſe of Fran- 
ciſcan or Grey friars, founded in the reign of 
Henry the Third, by the king and the city of 
York. Within the cloſe of the cathedra}, was 
2 college of thirty-fix- vicars choral, called the 
Bedern, under the direction of a warden or keeper. 
This was given them by William de Lanum, 
canon of this church, and they were fixed here 
by archbiſhop Walter Grey, about the year 1252. 
They had a chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 

and their houſe, which was called St. Peter's 
College, was endowed at the diſſolution with a 


revenue valued at 2361. 19s. 4d. per annum. 


A convent of White friars was founded here in 
1255, by lord Veſey and lord Percy, In 1274, 
there was here an hoſpital dedicated to St. Giles; 
and in 1278, a houſe of Grey friars, of the * 
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of St. Auguſtin, faid to have been foutided by 
the lord Scroop. About the year 1314, Robert 
Pickering, dean of York, founded here a chantry 
of fix prieſts, which he afterwards turned into an 
hoſpital for a maſter and brethren. It was'dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, and valued at the ſuppreſſion 
at 371. per annum, In 1391, here was an hoſpi- 
tal dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr. In the 
north-eaſt « part of the city, Sir John Langton, 
founded, about the year 1440, an hoſpital dedi- 
cated to St, Anthony. In 1451, here was a ſo- 
ciety, called the Houſe of the Priefts of Peſcholm, 
In 1460, archbiſhop George Nevill, and his bro- 
ther Richard Nevill, earl of Warwick, founded a 
college for twenty-three chantry prieſts belonging 
to the cathedral, who had their lodging and com- 
mons together. It was dedicated to St. William, 
formetly archbiſhop of Vork, and its yearly reve- 
nues were valued at the diflolution at 221. 128. 
84d. a year. Here was likewiſe an hoſpital before 
the year 1481, called the Houſe of God; and 
another hoſpital near Laithorp gate, founded by 

* 4 Bygot. | . . — > N a 8 

Befides theſe, were ſeveral religious and charita- 
ble foundations near the city. In the reign of 
William the Conqueror, Alan earl of Richmond, 
gave a Church dedicated to St. Olave, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the city, with four acres of land to 
build upon, to a religious ſociety that had been 
driven hither, from Whitby; but that church 
being too ſmall, king William Rufus, about the 
year 108 5, laid the foundation of a church, dedi- 
cated to St, Mary, and*endowed the monaſter 
with poſſeſſions, which being encreafed by other 
benefactions, were valued at the diflolution at 
20851. 1s. 5d. per annum. About two fur- 
longs without the welt fide of the city walls, arch- 
biſhop Thurſtan, founded a Benedictine nunnery 
In 
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in 1130, which was dedicated to St. Clement, 
and, valued at. the diflolution at 571. 75. gd. a 
year ; and in or near the. city was an hoſpital in 
the reign of the empreſs Matilda, which. conſiſted 
of a warden aud ſeveral brothers and ſiſters, and 
had à revenue valued at the ſuppreſſion at 291, 
188. 8 d. a year. 
Matthew Poole, a learned divine, and eminent 
diſſenting miniſter in the laſt century, was the 
ſon of. rangis Poole, Eſq; of York; and was 
born in that city in the year 1625, He had his 
education at Emanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of Maſter of arts. He was 
preſented, in 1648, to the rectory of St. Michael 
Le Querne in London. But, in 1662, refu- 
fing to comply with the, act of uniformity, was 
ejected from his living ; and fr m this time for- 
Wards devoted .himſelf to his fladies, and parti- 
cularly to the finiſhing of his Synopſes Criticorum Bi- 
BMiorum, in five vols. folio, which met with a good 
reception from all parties. Towards the latter 
end of his life he became ſuſpicious, that ſome 
deſigns were formed againſt his perſon, eſpecially 
as his name was in the liſt of thoſe, who, ac- 
cording to the depoſition of Titus Oates, were to 
be cut off by the , Popiſh conſpirators ; he 
therefore retired into Holland, where he died in 
October, 1679. Beſides his Synopſis, he wrote 
Annotations on the Holy Scriptures, and ſome 
other works. Fob FR | 

: Six miles north-weſt of Vork is Nun Moxk- 
Tox, a village where William de Arches, and. 
Ivetta his wife, founded a ſmall priory of Bene- 
dictine nuns, in the reign of king Stephen, which 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had a 
revenue valued at the diſſolution at 751. 128. 4d. 


2 year. 
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About ſix miles north-weſt of Nun Monkton 
is ALDBOROUGH, the Iſurium Brigantum of the 
Romans. It is ſeated on the ſouth bank of the 
river Ute, and was a conſiderable city, and a 
place of great ſtrength ; for by the ruins of the 
walls it appears, that they were four yards thick, 
and built upon a foundation of large pebble ſtones : 
they formed a complete ſquare, and included ſixt 
acres of land. Few places have afforded a greater 
variety of Roman antiquities z for here have been 
diſcovered the fragments of aqueducts, cut in great 
ſtones; and covered with tiles; a vault, which 
it is thought led to the river, ſuppoſed to be a 

repoſitory for the dead. Near the church was 
dug up a rough ſtone, on which is cut the figure 
of the God Pan, ſtill to be ſeen in the wall of 
the veſtry room. Vaſt quantities of Roman 
coins, moſt of which were braſs, have been 
found here, together with ſeveral. ſignets, vari- 
ouſly engraved, with the, figures of men, birds, 
and beaſts : urns and other veſſels of red earth, 
wrought with a variety of figures, knots, and 
flowers, have been dug up: alſo ſeveral pave- 
ments of Moſaic work, conſiſting of ſmall ſtones 


. about a quarter of an inch ſquare, with a border 
5 of ſtones, of about four times that ſize; and on 
1 the ſouth fide of the town there appears to have 
6 been a camp, containing about two acres of, 
"2 ground, in which Roman coins have been fre- 
8 quently found. It is generally believed, that this 
— city was deſtroyed by the Danes; and from the 
d _ oil, it appears to have been burnt. This village, 
e has a good church, but, except the above re- 
h mains of antiquity, it contains nothing worthy 
A of notice. 
d 


About a mile to. the weſtward of Aldborough 
is BoROUGHBRIDGE, or BURROWBRIDGE, which 
ut is ſo called from a handſome ſtone bridge over the 


river 
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river Ure, and is ſituated ſeventeen miles north 
of York, aud two hundred and: feventeen north 
by weft of London. This borough is governed 
a bailiff, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Its chief ſupport is in the trade of the 
hardware made here. The arches of the above 
bridge are wide and high; and there are lofty 
ſtone cauſeways at the end of the bridge, to keep 
out the water, and yet it ſometimes. overflows 
them, This town ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and has a market on Saturdays, with three 
fairs, held on the twenty-ſeventh of April, for 
horned cattle and ſheep; on the twenty- ſecond 
of June, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and 
hardware; and on the twenty- third of October, 
for horned cattle and ſneep. | 
In three ſmall fields, to the weftward of the 
bridge, ſtand four great ſtones, which are very 


rough and unpoliſhed, and all in a right: line. 


The two middle ſtones almoſt touched each other, 
but one of them has been diſplaced, in hopes of 
finding treaſures under them. Theſe ſtones are 
vulgarly called the Devil's bolts ; they are gene- 
rally ſappoſed to have been a Roman trophy, 
raiſed by the road called Ifurium, which runs 
along here. Others ſuppoſe them to have been 

aced here by the Britons, in memory of ſome 
battle fought in this place ; and others, that they 
were Britiſh deities, However, Dr. Gale rejects 
all theſe opinions, and believes them to be the 
Mercuries uſually placed by the antient Romans, 
where four ways meet as they do here, and that 
the heads and inſcriptions have been worn off by 
time. Near Boroughbridge Edward the Second 
obtained a victory over the barons. 

About five miles to the weſt by north of Bo- 


roughbridge is RI rox, a large, pleaſant, well 


built, and populous town, fix fuclongs in length, 
1991 ſituated 


wo x ©7490 
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ſituated between the river Ure, and a ſmall ſtream 
called the Skell. Here is a venerable Gothic 
ſtructure, that is both parochial and collegiate, 
and has three ſpire-fteeples. This church was 
originally founded during the Saxon heptarchy, 
when it was collegiate, and king Athelſtan grant- 
ed it the privilege of a ſanctuary ; theſe privileges 
were diflolved by king Henry the Eighth ; but the 
privilege of being dollegiate waz reſtored by 
James the Firſt, who endowed it for a dean and 
ſeven prebendaries, beſides petty canons, ſinging- 


men and choriſters. The dean has no place in 


the convocation of the province of Vork; but 
the chapter ſends a proctor to it, In the times of 
popery, this church was famous for a-piece of 


 prieſtcraft practiſed in it, by which much money 


was obtained by the canons. In the church was 
a ſtrait paſſage into a cloſe vaulted room, ſo con- 
trived, that none could paſs through it but ſuch 
as were favoured. This paſlage was called St. 
Wilfrid's needle, and was uſed to prove the cha- 
ſtity of any woman ſuſpected of incontinence; 
we are told, that if ſhe found means to ſatisfy the 
prieſt by a proper preſent, the paſſed through it, 
and was reputed chaſte; but if the ſum was not 
paid, ſhe ſtuck in the paſſage. | 

The market place is accounted one of the fineſt 
ſquares of the kind in England, and is adorned 
with an obeliſk, erected by John Aiſlabie, Eſqz 
who was chancellor of the exchequer in the reign 
of king George the Firſt, This town ſent mem- 
bers to parliament very early, but Joſt that privi- 
lege, and was reſtored to it in the firſt year of the 
reign of queen Mary. It was incorporated by 
king James the Firſt, and is, at preſent, govern- 
ed under a charter of James the Second, by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, 24 aſſiſtants, and other 
officers, This town had formerly a conſiderable 
Vol. X. I trade 
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trade in the woollen manufacture, which it has 
loft, but ſtil! continues a ſtaple for wool, and the 
inhabitants are famous for making the beſt ſpurs 
in England. There is a common near the town, 
on which are annual horſe-races. The market is 
held on Thurſdays, and it has ſeven fairs, kept on 
the "Thurſday after the 24th of January, and the 
Thurſday after the 21ſt of March, for horſes, 
horned-cattle, and leather; on the 12th and 13th 
of May, for horſes and ſheep ; on the firſt Thurſ- 
day in June, for horned-cattle, horſes, leather, 
and ſheep; on Holy- Thurſday, the firſt "Thurſday 
after the 22d of Auguſt, and on the 22d of No- 
vember, for horſes and ſheep. 

In the year 1318, this town was plundered 
the Scots, at which time a number of the inhabi- 
tants retired into the church, and agreed to give 
a thouſand marks to prevent the burning of the 
town. Notwithſtanding this, they returned the 
next year, and becauſe the inhabitants could not 
raiſe the ſum, they ſet fire to the town and 
church, and murdered many of the inhabitants. 
In 1660, the great ſteeple of the church being 
blown down, broke into the chancel, and did 
great damage to this venerable ſtructure ; and, in 
the year 1695, a great number of Saxon coins 
were found here. | 

With reſpect to the religicus foundations at 
Rippon, here was an hoſpital for lepers, dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, founded by archbiſhop 
Thurſton, who died in the year 1136. It had a 
maſter, two or three chaplains, and ſome bre- 
thren. Its revenue was valued at the ſuppreſſion 
at 271. 5s. 6d, a year. Here was another hoſpital, 
founded by one- of the archbiſhops of York, be- 
fore the fourth year of the reign of king John. 


It was dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, and its re- 
| | venues 
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' venues were valued at the ſuppreſſion at 10l. 148. 
4d. per annum. * 
About a mile from Rippon is a fine ſeat, called 


NewBIE, built by Sir Edward Blacket, who 


ared no coſt in the building. The deſign was 
laid out by Sir Chriftopher Wren, who alſo choſe 
the ſituation, The building is of brick; the a- 
venues to it are very fine, and the gardens well 


laid out, and well planted. The park extends to 


the bank of the river Ure ; and the houſe has a 
fine proſpect over the country, almoſt to York, 
with the river in view the greateſt part of the way. 

STUDLEY-PARK, about. four miles ſouth-weſt 
of Rippon, is fituated in the midſt of an agreeable 
country. The houſe is a very good one, and con- 
tains ſeveral ſpacious apartments; but the plea- 
ſure grounds are moſt admired. The firſt object 
obſerved here is a banqueting houſe, which forms 
2 handſome apartment, containing a well- propor- 
tioned dining- room, in which. is a ſtatue of Venus 
of Medicis, and a ſleeping room, with a ſopha, 
within a fcreen of very light and elegant carving. 
At one corner of the lawn, in the front of this 
ſtructure, ſtands an Ionic temple, covered with a 
dome, to appearance in ruins. From thence the 


views are various and pleaſing, one affording a 


proſpect of a piece of water ſurrounded with 
wood; another up to a Gothic tower, on a fine 
riſing ground, and below the view of a baſon of 
water, with a portico on the banks. Advancing 
to the right up the hill, you come to a bench 
which looks down upon a double caſcade, one fal- 
ling to appearance, out of a cavern of rock into a 
canal, which a little below forms ansther caſ- 
cade, and then is loſt behind a wood. Winding 
yet farther to the right, and croſſing a woody vale, 
you mount a ſmall hill, with a tent on the ſum- 
mit, in a very e and agreeable ſituation 
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for you look down on a fine winding lake, encom- 
paſſed by a bold ſhoar of wood riſing from its ve- 
ry banks. „ ai 304 

From ahi bill you ſee Fovsralak 4 ABBEY, 

an exceeding ſine ruin, lately purchaſed by Mr. 
Aiſlabie. "This abbey was founded in the year 
1132, hy archbiſhop Thurſton, for the reception: 
of 13 monks, Who, for the fake of having an 
oppottunity of uſing greater auſterities, retired to 
this place from St. Mary's at Vork, and at firſt 
had i other elter but an elm- tree; they were, 
however, ſoon aſter incorporated by St. Bernard, 
into the Ciſterſtan order, and in this abbey they 
acquired great riches. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and at the diſſolution its revenues 


were valued at 9981. 68. 8d. per annum. Magni- 


ficent ruins of this abbey ſtill remain, which 


ſhew that the extent of the building was prodi- 


giouſſy zreat, and of theſe ruins we have cauſed a 
view to be engraved. The rubbiſſi is, at preſent, 
clearing away, and all parts of it undergoing a 
ſearch, that no nt, or other remains af it, 
may continue hid. | 

Returning from the ales, you wind along the 
valley on the banks of the lake, at the bottom of 
the tent- hill, a very beautiful ſpot. From hence 
the Walk riſes upon the edge of the ſurrounding 
hills, Which are covered with wood, and through 
the trees, cateh many delightful views: through 
them, to the right, you look down upon the lake, 
and catch a beautiful view of the abbey. After 
this you command a river winding round the tent- 
hill which is covered with trees, and encircled by. 
2 noble amphitheatre of hanging woods. Vour 
next view is from a green ſeat! where the abbey 
appears in a varied ſituation, and looks Sowa on 


the water en the tent-hill. 1 O 
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Fou next come to a white bench, where the 
landſcape is entirely changed, and you have a view 
of a fine hollow of wood, in which are ſeen two 
ſtatues. : Farther on, from a bench in à dark 
walk, is ſeen an obeliſk in the oppoſite wood, and 
ſoon after, you arrive at a Gothic tower, a neat 
ſtructure, that commands various and beautiful 
views. You look full upon a noble bank of wood, 
finely diverſified with objects. To the left you 
ſee a tower riſing out of hanging woods: next to 
that a building peeping over trees, in a pleaſing 
ſtile: over this the ruined dome temple, in the 
very point of taſte. In another part of the wood, 
you ſee the obeliſk, with a fine front, and back 
ground of wood. Beſides theſe objects, you ſee 
the houſe and the plantations adjoining to it in the 
park, a Roman monument and Chineſe temple, 
with ſeveral ather objects that throw a great va- 
riety over the ſcene. 

Proceeding from hence through the park, you 
paſs by the edge of a vaſt woody precipice, which 
bounds a winding valley, with a rapid ſtream, and 
two caſcades, the view of which, among the 
ſteeps of woods and romantic precipices, have a 
noble effect. Upon the edge of this bank of 
wood ſtands a Roman monument, the model of 
that erected to the Horatii and Curiatii. From 
thence you look down into a winding valley, at a 
conſiderable depth, through which the river takes 
its bending courſe. At one end it is beautiful- 
ly loſt in the hanging woods, and at the other, 
under a wall of rocks: at your feet it forms ano- 
ther caſcade, which has a noble effect: in front, 
you command hanging woods, which give an air 
of majeſty to the whole ſcene, and through them, 
in one place, catch a view of the Gothic tower. 

Leaving this beautiful ſpot, you proceed on the 
edge of more pricipices, finely romantic, and look 

| "MY down 
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down on the river, through the hanging-wood, 
The next point of view in the Chineſe temple, 
which ſtands on a circular projection of the high 
ground into the valley, which 1s here ſeen in great 
perfection, the river winding through it, and form- 
ing another caſcade : but the principal object from 
hence, 1s the glorious range of wood, which co- 


vers the oppoſite hills, and preſents a magnificence 
to the eye that is very noble. Melow's tower is 


ſeen upon a hill at a diſtance, and to the right, 
the Gothic tower, fituated in a pictureſque man- 


ner, in ſurrounding woods, Upon the whole, 
the ſcene from this ſpot is equally romantic, ſu- 


blime, and beautiful. On proceeding from hence 
towards the houſe, the ſcenes entirely change; 
for lofing theſe rocky ſteeps, and hollows of wood, 
in which the objects are all viewed near, in the 
ſtile of a bird's- eye landſcape, you riſe to the 
command of a vaſt proſpect of diſtant country, 
and the town of Rippon, with its minſter, is ſeen 


in the center of a finely cultivated and well peopled 


vale, ſcattered with villages, houſes, and other 
objects, in a very pleaſing manner. 

HACKFALL, is ſituated ſeven miles from Stud- 
ley, and alſo belongs to Mr. Aiſlabie. Here en- 
tering the woods from Swinton, which is at two 


miles diſtance, the firſt point of view you come 


to is a white building, ſeated on the point of a 
round projecting hill, whence you look down up- 
on a rapid ſtream, through ſcattered trees, which 
fringe the ſlope: to the right is an opening 
among the trees, that lets in a moſt beautiful 
view of a fige range of hanging woods, that unite 
to form a.gloomy hollow. Bebind, through ano- 
ther opening, in the adjoining trees, you look 
upon a fine bend of the river ; Maſſam fteeple, 
and part of the town appearing over ſome wood, 


which hangs to the water; nothing, ſays the inge- 
| nious 
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nious Mr. Young, can be more ſweetly pictu- 
reſque ; for the ſpot whereon the building ſtands, 
being ſhaded with trees and dark, the brightneſs 
of the ſheet of water, has the effect of an ele- 
gantly natural clear obſcure, and the building 
ſeeming to riſe fram branches of wood, hanging 
on the ſtream, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
| ſcene, which is improved by a white houſe, be- 
longing to a gentleman a little on one fide. On 
the left, is a view from this ſpot, of a fine curve 
of the river, under a bank of hanging wood and 
bare rocks, From hence the riding winds on the 
banks of the river, and paſſing a dropping ſpring, 
riſes up ſome ſlopes to an open octagon bench, 
from whence the views are truly elegant. On the 
right, you fee a bold ſhrubby hill, that has a ſtri- 
king air of grandeur ; and upon it is erected a 
ruin almoſt hanging over a dell of wood: the 
river in one ſpot is viſible, and you hear it mur- 
muring over the rocks. To the left, a bend of the 
river is ſeen fringed with hanging woods, above 
which appear diſtant proſpects. FO 
From hence, winding through the grove, you 
next come to a ruſtic temple of ſtone, built by 
the ſide of a baſen, in the middle of which is the 
ſtump of a jet d' eau, in a hollow in the hanging 
woods, A little guſhing fall of water from the 
bank into the baſon, is very pictureſque; and an 
opening in the front of this ſpot, lets in a view 
of bare rocks, in the middle of a fine bank of 
wood, Walking round an opening to the left, 
diſplays a glorious hollow of hanging groves, on 
one fide of which is ſeen the white building firſt 
mentioned, and a little farther, you catch a view 
| of a fine round hill of wood, the river winding 
at its feet, Now advancing through a winding 
walk, you come to a grotto, from which the 


ſcene is beautifully pictureſque, You look a- ſlant 
I 4 upon 
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upon a cataract, which falls in gradual ſheets, 
above 40 feet. It is quite ſurrounded by the 
trees, and ſeems to guſh forth by inchantment : 
the clearneſs and tranſparency of the water in this 
retired ſpot, with its moving luſtre, appear inex- 
preſſibly elegant On leaving this delightful ſpot 
you ſoon come to another, whence you ſee a moſt 
beautiful natural caſcade, which ſeems to guſh 
out of a cavern, overhung with thick wood, and 
falls from one cliff to another, till it loſes itſelf 
m the adjoining groves. From hence you pro- 
eeed to a bench where you again ſee the ſame 
caſcade, in a different direction, with the addition 
of its trickling at your feet, over the graſs, beau- 
rifully ſcattered with trees. Through them, in 
front, is a fine opening over a noble hollow of 
Hanging woods; and to the right you look down 
_ through another opening among the trees, and 
catch the river running rapidly over the rocks, in 
a manner moſt exquiſitely pictureſque. 
The winding courſe of the walk, now leads 
you to Fiſher's Hall, a ſmall octagon room, built 
npon a little ſwelling hill, in the midſt of a fine 
romantic hollow, encompaſſed by a vaſt amphi- 
theatre of hanging woods. This little hill is 
covered with a thicket of trees, and the river 
gives a noble bend at your feet, imbanked by the 
hanging woods and the ſtone building juſt men- 
tioned, in one part peeping from among them, 
and in another, a fine cliff of rocks. Under the 
feat, the ſtream is rapid, raging over rocks, and 
winding away under walls of them, covered with 
hills of wood. To the right, other hills appear in 
a fine ſtile; one in particular covered with ſhrub- 
by wood, projects in a magnificent ſweep, and 
all the ſurrounding hills appear in fine waves, 
rearing their woody tops one beyond another. 


Beſides theſe objects, which partake ſo greatly ws 
kth the 
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the ſublime, here are others of a moſt genuine 
beau ty. From one ſide of the building you have 
a view of two caſcades, divided by a projecting 
grove, That to the right pours down from one 
cliff of the rock to the other, for a conſiderable 
ſpace, moſt admirably overhung with the ſpread- 
ing branches of the adjoining thick wood, which 
riſes around it in noble. ſweeps, and being em- 
| browned. by the ſhades, forms an exquiſite contraſt 
to the tranſparent brightneſs of the water. The 
other caſcade likewiſe, falls down an irregular bed 
of rocks, but not in ſuch ſtrong breaks as the 
former. It is ſeen in the boſom of a fine wood, 
which fringes a rifing hill, on the top of which is 
a building. 
_ Proceeding from this inimitable ſcene, down to 
the ſide of the, river, and following its courſe, 
you come to a romantic ſpot, under a fine range 
of impending rocks, with ſhrubby wood growing 
out of the clifts, and a few goats brouzing on the 
very edge of the ſteep, From hence you look 
back on the preceeding ſcenes, and fee Fiſher's 
Hall elegantly overhung with tufts of trees. Pur- 
ſuing this road, you riſe with the hill, and have 
a noble view of the river, broken into three ſheets. 
of water, divided by ſcattered woods, and the 
banks ornamented by a ſtraggling village beyond, 
and the view of a diſtant proſpect. Gs | 
On returning by Fiſher's Hall, and winding up 
the hill to the left, you come to a bench over- 
hung with trees, from which you look down, 
and ſee under your feet a beautiful caſcade guſh 
out of a rock, under a thicket of trees; and to 
the right another that has a different appearance. 
This ſequeſtered ſcene naturally tempts the ſpec- 
tator to ſtop, in order to view, at leiſure, the mild 
and pleaſing beauties of this ſpot. Hence the 
walk winds up the hill, by the fide of a continued 
1 5 caſcade, 
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caſcade, the water falling in ſheets from rock to 
rock ; on one fide a thick wood, and on the other, a 
rocky bank covered with ſhrubs. This leads to 
Kent's ſeat, an alcove, from which the landſcape 
appears in the pure ſtile of ornamented nature, 
At the diſtance of a few yards in front, is a dou- 
ble caſcade, in which the water guſhes from a 
dark ſpot, half rock, half wood; and falling on 
a bed of rock, after a ſhort courſe, falls a ſecond 
time into the rill before mentioned, which winds 
over a bed of ſtone at your feet; theſe parts of 
the ſcenery are ſurrounded by a ſmall amphitheatre 
of thick wocd, and form, upon the whole, a moſt 
beautiful picture. But this is not all; for caſting 
your eye a little to the left, you catch, through 
a ſmall, and to appearance natural opening in 
the trees, a view of a fine ſcoop of hanging woods, 
and beyond them one of the moſt complete birds- 

eye landſcapes in the world, 
Continuing this walk, you mount to the top of 
the hill, and arrive at a ſpot called Mowbray 
Point, on which is the building called the Ruin, 
which has a ſmall area before it, from whence 
you command a prodigious proſpect. You look 
down on a beautiful winding valley, the river 
appearing in different ſheets of water, and though 
it is fo far beneath you, the roar of its rapid 
courſe is diſtinctly heard, This valley winds 
round a bold projecting promontory of high land, 
the hanging banks of which are covered with 
thick plantations, forming, upon the whole, a 
moſt glorious hollow of pendant woods. At the 
bottom, beſides the river, you ſee Fiſher's Hall in 
a very pictureſque ſituation ; and at the top of the 
oppoſite projecting hill, a moſt beautifu] paſture, 
that decorates the whole ſcene. The diſtant profſ- 
pect has a noble variety; to the right it is un- 
b dounded, 
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tounded, except by the horizon; in front, you ſee 
Hambſedon hills, at the diſtance of about twenty. 
miles, and to the left, incloſures are dictinctly 
ſeen, for many miles diſtance, "The whole vale 
before you is finely ſcattered with towns, villages, 
churches and gentlemens ſeats. York minſter is 
diſtinctly ſeen at the diſtance of 40 miles; Roſe- 
bury Topping in Cleveland, as far another way. 


In front, you view the ſcar in Hambledon hills, 


called the White Mare, the town of Thirſk almoſt 
under it, and North Allerton to the right. 

We ſhall] now croſs the river Ure, and entering 
the North-Riding, ſhall proceed five miles north- 
eaſt to TOPCLIFF, a thoroughfare town on the 
road to Durham. It is five or fix furlongs in 
length, and is principally feated on the north-eaſt 
fide of the. river Swale. It had formerly a market, 
and has til} a fair, held on the 17th and 18th of 
July, for horfes, horned cattle, and ſheep, 

Three miles to the north-eaſt of Topeliff is 
THrirsx, or THRUSK, an ancient borough by 


preſcription, 224 miles north by weſt of London, 


that had once a very ſtrong caſtle, which was de- 
moliſhed by Henry the Second, This town is go- 
verned by a bailiff, and between 40 and 50 bur- 
gage- holders. The bailiff is choſen by the latter, 
and ſworn by the ſteward of the lord of the manor, 
for whom he holds a court-leet twice a year, on 
Lady day, and Michaelmas-day. The repreſen- 
tatives in parliament are elected by the burgage- 


holders, and returned by the bailiff. The market 


is held on Mondays, and here are five fairs, 


namely, on Shrove-Monday, on the 4th, 5th, and 


6th of April, and on the 3d, 4th, and-5thof Au- 
guſt, are what is termed a ſhew of horſes ; on the 
28th and 29th of October, and the 14th of De- 
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cember, is a fair for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, 
and leather, | 
In the latter end of May, 1455, the inhabitants 
of this town were greatly terrified by the fall of a 
large cliff, the rubbiſh of which covered ſeveral 
acres of Jand, and the ſhock reſembling that of 
an earthquake. | X 

At SwaAIxBY, near Thirſk, Helewiſia, the 
daughter of Ranulph de Glanville, lord chief juſ- 
tice of England, in the reign of king Henry the 


Second, founded a monaſtery for canons of the 


Premonſt ratenſian order, who, in the 14th year of 
king John, were removed to Coverham, near 
Midlam, by Ralph, lord of Midlam, the fon of 
the foundreſs. This abbey was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and at the ſuppreſſion had an annual 
revenue, amounting to 160]. 18s. 3d. 

Seven miles eaſt of Thirſk is ByLaxD, which 
is pleaſantly ſeated in a diftrict called the valley of 
Rhydale, and was formerly famous for a convent 
of Ciſtercian monks, founded by Roger de Mow- 
bray, who gave them the manor of Byland, after 
which they had many donations, and at the time 
of the diflolution, their revenues were valued by 
Dugdale, at 2381. 9s. 4d. and by Speed, at a- 


bout 2951, Part of the bouſe is till flanding, and 


particularly a tower of very handſome workman- 
ſhip. 
Near Byland is CocxswoLD, formerly a place 
of ſome note, and has a free-ſchool founded by vir 
John Hart, citizen and grocer of London. It 
had once both a market and a fair, but the former 
has been long diſuſed ; the fair is, however, ſtill 
held on the 25th of Auguſt, for horned cattle, 


| "ſheep, linen and woollen cloth, pewter, and 


hard ware. 
Seven miles north by eaſt of Thirſk is NokTH 


ALLER TON, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from "_ 
ra 
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ral other towns of the ſame name in this county. 
It is ſituated on the bank of a ſmall river, called 
the Wiſke, in the road from London to Berwick, 
and conſiſts of only one ſtreet, which is half a 
mile in length; but is well built, and ſends two 
members to parliament, It is an ancient borough, 
governed by a bailiff, deputed and authoriſed by 
the biſhop of Durham, for the time being, by pa- 
tent for life. The biſhop is lord of the manor, 
and the bailiff or deputy preſides in the election of 
the members of parliament, who are choſen by a 
majority of the burgage-holders, they being about 
130 in number, | | 

Here was fought a bloody battle in the reign of 
king Stephen, between David, king of Scotland, 
and archbiſhop Thurſtan, who was lieutenant in. 
theſe parts. This was called the battle of the 
Standard, on account of the Standard being at that 
time never erected, but when the kingdom was in 
imminent danger, The biſhop prevailed, and 
routed the Scots, though Henry, king David's 
ſon, kept the field of battle, with a band of in- 
trepid ſoldiers, after the bulk of the army was 
fled with their king, and fought with great bra- 
very, till he was overpowered, and obliged to fol- 
low his father. The field of battle is {till called 
Standard-hill, and there are ſome cavities in it, 
where the Scots, perhaps, were interred, and 
theſe are ſtill called Scots-pits. In the ſixteenth 
year of Edward the Second, this town was plun- 
dered by the Scots, under the command of Robert 
Bruce, their king. „ ir 

North Allerton is encompaſſed by a ſmall tra& 
of rich and fruitful ground, called Allertonſhire. 
The town has a market on Wedneſdays, for cat- 
tle, corn, and provifions; and three fairs, held 


on the 13th of February, the 4th of May, and the 
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2d of October, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
ſheep, patticularly for large, fat oxen. | 
- At:BasEnBY near North-Allerton, John de 
Lythegraynes, and Alice his wife, erected a cha- 
pel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in the 18th 
year of the reign of Edward the Firſt, in which he 
eſtabliſhed a. chantry, college or hoſpital, for a 
maſter and fix chaplains, who, at the diſſolution, 
had a revenue valued only at q I. 6s. 8d. per an- 
num. 

Five miles north-eaſt of North Allerton is 
HARSLEY-CASTLE, which at firſt belonged to the 
family of Hotham, then to that of Strangeways, 
and now to Mr. Lawſon! of Harſley. Of this 
ſtructure we have given an engraved view. 

Six miles north-eaſt of North- Allerton is 
Mouxnt-GRAcE, where Thomas de Holland, 
duke of Surrey, earl of Kent, and lord Wake, in 
the year 1396, founded a Carthuſian priory, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, and St. Nicholas. Its 
revenue was valued at the general diſſolution, at 
382 J. 58. 11 d. a year. a 

About ſeven miles eaſt by North-Allerton is 
ARDEN, a village, which had formerly a Bene- 
didine nunnery, founded about the year 1150, by 
Peter de Hoton, who dedicated it to St. Andrew. 
At the time of the diſſolution it had nine religi- 
ous, and yet its revenue was valued at only 121. 
O8. 6d. A year. 2. . ; EVE. 3 

From North- Allerton, a road extends north by 
eaſt to YARUM, which is ſeated on the ſouth bank 
of the river Tees, and- divides it from the bi- 
ſhoprie. of Durham. Over this river is a fine 
one. bridge, and by its navigation, it carries on 
a good trade to London, in lead, corn, and but- 
ter. Varum has a market on Thurſdays, and 
ſout fairs, held on the Thurſday before the 5th of 
April, on Holy-Thurſday, on the 2d of _— 
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and on the qth of October, for horſes, horned- 
cattle, and ſheep. 

Before the year 1185, there was an hoſpital in 
this town, dedicated to St. Nicholas, and alſo a 
convent of Black friars, ſaid to have been found- 
ed by Peter de Brus, who died in 1271. 

It is remarkable that on the 17th of February, 
1753, the bank of the river Tees was broken 
down, and the ſtream ruſhed into the town, when 
the water continuing to riſe till noon, it was with 
great difficulty the inhabitants got the horſes out 
of the town, to ſome higher ground. When the 
flood was at the height, they had ſeven feet water 
in the higheſt part of the town, and the current 
ran through it with ſuch rapidity, that many hou- 
ſes were waſhed away. Horſes, cows, dogs, cats, 
and all ſorts of houſehold furniture, were floatin 
and none able to ſave them. Some cattle, indeed, 
were ſaved in the chambers, but moſt of the 
bridges were broken down, and many lives were 
loſt. This dreadful calamity was occaſioned. by 
a ſudden rain melting the ſnow on the neighbour- 
ing hills. 

We ſhall now return back to North-Allerton, 
and proceed from thence 13 miles north-weſt 
RicHMoND, which is ſaid to be ſo called, from 
a ſmall variation of Rich-Mount, a name given to 
it from its ſituation on a fertile and beautiful 
mount or hill, on the north bank of the river 
Swale, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. 
The river encompaſſes near half the town, and 
precipitating itſelf from the rocks, forms a fine 
cataract, It is incloſed with walls, in which are 
three gates, leading to three ſuburbs, and had 
formerly a caſtle built by earl Allan, part of which 
is ſtill ſtanding. This nobleman, who was earl 
of Bretagne, was created by his uncle, William 
the Conqueror, the firſt earl of Richmond, which 
1 9 title, 


| 


. horned cattle,” Horſes, and ſheep, 
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title; with that of duke, has been conferred on 
the branches of ſeveral royal families, namely. 
the Saxon Plantagenets, the Dreux of France, the 
Tudors of Wales, and the Stewarts of "Scotland, 
now on his preſent grace Charles Lenox, duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, the proprietor of theſe 


Feautiful ruins, of which we have given an en- 


raved view. The town was alſo built by earl 
Allan; and gives name to the north-weſt patt of 


the cbunty towards Lancaſhire. In the year 1737, 
Mr. Wharton, of Newcaſtle, agent to his grave 


the late duke of Richmond, ordering ſeveral pla. 
des here to be dug very deep, diſcovered a draw- 


. 


bridge and moat belonging to this caſtle, which 


were of curions workmanſhip. 4 


The town is large, well built, and populous, ſeat- . 
1 of 262 miles north-north-weſt of 


nden, The ſtreets are neat and well paved, 
and many of the houſes built of free-ſtone. Its 
& borough governed by a mayor, a recorder, 12 al- 


- dermen,”24 common-council men, and other of- 


Reers, Who keep courts for all forts of actions. 
Here, are ,13.free companies of tradeſmen, who 


| annually chuſe the mayor on Hilary-day; and 
_ their repreſentatives in parliament are elected b: 


the burgage holders,” and returned by the mayor. 


"This borough bas been annexed to the duchy of 


Lancaſter, ever finge the reign of Richard the Se- 
copd. Here are two churches, and a ſpacious 
market place. The chief manufactures of the 
toßen are yarn ſtockings, and woollen knit- caps 
for feamen; and in the atighbourbood of the 

town, are annual horfe-races. There is a plen- 
Yiful/roarket bn Saturdays for cattle, and all ſorts 
'df proviſtons.;'and there are three fairs, held on the 
Satiirday” before Palm Sunday, on the firſt Satur- 
day in July, aud on the 14th of September, for. 
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The views about the town are remarkably fine, 
and its ſituation extremely romantic. Mr. York's 
gardens are well worth ſeeing, on- account of the 
beauty of their ſituation, and the improvements 
they have received from art. Upon a riſing ground 
near the houſe is erected a tower, which com- 
mands a delightful view. On the right is ſeen 
the river, under' a noble hanging-wood, which, 
extending towards the left, forms a fine amphi- 
theatre, terminated by the town, and the ruins of 
the old caſtle; and beyond it, a fine diſtant pro- 
ſpect. From the tower, a terrace ſkirts apafture, 
and from it you look upon a pleaſing valley, thro' 
which the river winds, with ſteep rocky woods on 
one fide, and waving ſlopes on the other, Walk» 
ing ſtill farther on the terrace, you ſee through the 
vale, a large diſtant hill; the fides covered with 
hanging-wood, and the top formed into corn and 
graſs incloſures, Still proceeging, | you come to 
an alcove, whence the view is extremely pleaſing: 
to the right, the river ptaceeds in a moſt. pictu- 
reſque manner, out of a'tuft of hill and wood; 
and giving a fine curve, bends round a graſs in- 
cloſure, with a cottage, hay-ſtacks, and the hike; 
then winds along before you, under the noble bank 
of hanging-wood, which you look down upon from 
the tower, The hills, in a moſt beautiful manner, 
bound the valley, confining the view to a ſmall, 
but pleaſing extent. To the left, ſome ſcattered 
houſes and the churches terminate the view, and 
vary the proſpect, 
Now winding down the ſlope towards the ri- 
ver, you perceive, at a diſtance in the vale, à lit- 
tle temple belonging to Mr. Ritchie, ſituated a- 
mong hanging-woods, The walk borders the ri- 
ver through a meadow, and leads to the mouth of 
'a cavern, hollowed out of the rock. Other walks 
lead from hence to a banqueting room, well e. 
: | ate 
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ated for commanding a pleaſing view of various 
objects. In front, and to the right, you com- 
mand a moſt noble amphitheatre of hanging-wood, 
and the river winding at the bottom. To the left, 
the town ſpreads over a hill; in one part the ca- 
ſtle appears; and below, the bridge over the 
Swale. In ſhort, the whole is extremely pictu- 
reſque and pleafing. 
In Richmond were formerly ſeveral religious 
ſtructures. About the year 1100, Wymar, ſtew- 
ard to the earl ef Richmond, gave a chapel in this 
town, dedicated to St. Martin, with ſome lands 
in the neighbourhood, to the abbey of St. Mary, 
at York, upon which nine or ten Benedictine 
monks were fixed in this chapel, where they con- 
tinued ſubordinate to St. Mary's abbey, till the 
neral diſſolution, when their revenues were va- 
ued at 471. 16s. per annum. In 1151, Roald, 
conſtable of Richmond, founded here a Premon- 
ſtratenſian abbey, dedicated to St. Agatha, in 
which, at the time of the diſſolution, were about 
17 canons, and its revenues were valued at 1 100l. 
ow 11d. per annum. In the reign of king 
enry the Second, here was a nunnery, of which 
no particulars are known. Here was at the ſame 
time, an hoſpital founded by king Henry the Se- 
cond, and dedicated to St. Nicholas, which con- 
tinued till the general diſſolution, when its reve- 
nues were valued at 131. 128. a year, In 1258, 
Ralph Fitz-Randal, lord of Middleham, founded 
a houſe of Grey friars ; and near this town was a 
houſe of Alien monks, ſubordinate to the abbey 
of Begare in Britany, founded in the reign of 
king Henry the Third. 4 
| HornByY-CALTLE, about five miles north by 
eaſt of Richmond, is the ſeat of the earl of Hol- 
derneſs, and is now receiving great additions and 


improvements, This will be an excellent, con- 
venlent 
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yenient and agreeable houſe. It commands 2 
noble proſpect of the whole country in front, 
and its environs abound with ſcenes that may be 
greatly improved. It is remarkable, that all the 
by-roads through his lordſhip's eſtate are admira- 
bly good, and rendered ſuperior to moſt tnrnpike . 
roads, at his own expence. | 
Three miles eaſt of Hornby-Caſtle is K1pLin, 
where is the ſeat of Mr, Crowe, who has a col- 
lection of pictures, ſome of which are very capi- 
tal pieces. Among theſe are the adoration: of the 
Shepherds, by Ballin, in which the expreſſion is 
exceeding fine, and the colouring excellent: a 
large landſcape, by Horizonti ; a Sacrifice, by the 
{ame ; four views of Rome, by Luca Carlovarli ; 
four views of Venice ; the Marriage of Joſeph 
before the high prieſt, an excellent piece; an 
Ecce Homo, and a Mater Doloroſa, companions z 
the expreſſion of the countenance is very great, 
and the finiſhing exquiſite ; two battle-pieces, by 
Borgognone; two figures, with fruit and flowers, 
by Brughel, which ſeem abſolute life. An old 
woman ſitting in a chair, and reeling, by Hanni- 
bal Carrache, &c. | a 
CATARACT, a village about four miles to the 
north-eaſt of Richmond, ſeated on the bank of 
the river Swale, was the Caturactonium and Cata- 
racton of Ptolemy and Antoninus, from which the 
preſent name was undoubtedly derived, and is 
ſuppoſed by ſome authors to have received its 
name from a cataract formed by the river Swale: 
but as there is no ſueh cataract about the place, 
nearer than Richmond, others have, with greater 
propriety, ſuppoſed it to have been the birth- 
place, or at leaſt the reſidence of Cataracticus, 
ſometimes called Caracticus, the ſon of Cunobe- 
line. In the time of the Romans, this was a 
great city, through which Ptolemy, in an aſtro- 
7% nomical 
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nomical work, called Magna Conſtructio, lays 
the 24th parallel of north latitude, and makes it 
$7 degrees diſtant from the equator. This city 
ood upon a Roman highway, that croſſed the 
river at this place; and by the ruins, ſtill viſible 
in and around the village, appears to have been 
of great extent, and ſtrongly fortified. On the 
eaſt ſide near the river is a large mount, ſecured 
by four ſmaller works; and upon the banks of the 
river, are ſtill diſcernable the foundations of very 
ſtrong walls. In the reign of king Charles the 
Firſt, a large pot, capable of containing 24 gal- 
lons, was found here, almoſt full of Roman coins, 
the greateſt part of which was of copper; and a 
vault was diſcovered near this place in 1703, in 
which was a large urn and two ſmaller ones. 
At THoRnBOROUGH, in the neighbourhood 
of this town, which is ſuppoſed to have been the 
Vicus juxta Cataractam mentioned by Antoninus, 
have alſo been found many Roman coins; one in 
particular of gold had this inſcription, NERO IM. 
CAESAR, And on the reverſe, jvPtTER CVSTOS. 
Here have likewiſe been dug up baſes of pillars, 
and a brick floor, with a leaden pipe, paſſing 
perpendicularly down into the earth. This is 


thought to have been a place for performing ſaeri- 


fies to the infernal deities, and that the blood of 
the victims deſcended through this pipe. Here 
have likewiſe been found ſeveral ſtones with Ro- 
man inſcriptions, among which was an altar in- 
ſcribed as follows: 
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ST. a 8 — near Richmond, was 
founded before the year 1146, by Wymar, ſtews 
ard to the earl of Richmond, = monks of the 
order of St. Benedict, and was rendered a cell to 
the church of St. Mary at Vork. It had ſeveral 
benefactors, and its revenue was valued by Dugs 
dald, at about 444, a year, but by Speed at 471. 
Same part of thi nth are ſtill ſtanding, and ler 
that it was a very large ſtructure. 

At Makro, a village near Richmond, was a 
eonvent, founded in the beginning of the reign 
ot king Henry the Second, by Bertram de Bule 
mer, for men and women, and dedicated to Sti 
Mary; but the nuns were ſoon after removed to 
Melſonby, a village to the north-eaſt of Rich- 
mond; tho' the men, who were canons of the 
order of St. Auguſtin, continued here. till the ge- 
ral ſuppreſſion, when their annual revenues were 
valued at 1541. 58. 4d. | 1 0 

At MEeLsonBY, a Benedictine nunnerys! dedi⸗ 
coated to St. John the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt; was 
founded by king Henry the Second, before the 
year 1167. At its ſuppreſſion it had a prioreſs 
and about nine religious, though its revenue was 
valued at no more than 261. 28. 10d. a year. 

Sr. AGATHAS, an abbey about a mile to the 
north-eaſt of Richmond, was founded for Auguſ- 
tin monks, by Rialdus; and Roger de Mowbray, 
Allen Bigod, and others, were benefactors to it. 
At the diſſolution it was valued at about 112 l. a 
year. A ſmall part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding. 


At 
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At GIII No, about three miles to the north- 
Eaſt of Richmond, queen Eanfleda built a mo- 
naſtery before the year 659, which was afterwards 

deſtroyed by the Danes. 

At CRoKE, not far from Richmond, St. Cuth- 
bert founded a monaſtery, which was in being 
200 years afterwards. 

At MARRIck, fix miles ſouth-weſt of Rich- 
mond, Roger de Aſc, founded a Benedictine nun- 
nery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, about the 
beginning of the reign of king Henry the Second, 
and endowed it with revenues, which were valued 


at the diſſolution, at 48 l. 18s. 3d. per annum. 
About twelve miles to the north-weſt of Rich- 


mond is Bowzs, a village generally acknowledg- 


ed to be the Lavatrae, or Levatrae, of the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus, a name ſuppoſed to be derived 
from a ſmall river near it, called the Laver, tho 
according to Horſeley, it rather: ſtands on the 
river Greta. Here is an old caſtle, which for- 
merly belonged to the earls of Richmond, but 
now to Mr. Pullen. Horſeley ſays, that both 
this caſtle and the church ſtand on the north fide 
of the old Roman ftation, and that they were proba- 
bly built out of its ruins. The ramparts are 
pretty plain, though the ditch is filled up. The 
ſouth rampart ſeems to have been about ſix chains 
in length, and the gate or entry, which is in the 
middle, is ſtill diſcernable. The ſtation was 
chiefly on the ground, that lies. ſouth of the 
church and caſtle, now called Chapel-hill, pro- 
bably, from an old chapel alſo built out of the 
ruins of the ſtation. The caſtle was encompaſſed 
by a moat, the north part of which ſeems to have 
coincided with the ditch of the Roman ſtation, 
Here was garriſoned the firſt cohort of the Thra- 


cians, in the reign of the emperor Severus, when 
Virius 
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Virius Lupus was lieutenant and propraetor of 
Britain, as appears from an altar dug up here, 
that has an inſcription which Mr, Horſeley reads 
thus. Deae Fortunae Virius Lupus legatus Au- 
| — propraetor balineum vi ignis exuſtum co- 
ors prima Thracum reſtituit, curante Valerio 
Frontone praefecto equitum alae Vettonum. | 
Many other ſtones have been dug up here with 
Roman inſcriptions, particularly there is one in 
the church, which was anciently uſed for a com- 
munion table, on which is the following inſcrip- 
tion, in honour of the emperor Hadrian, 1MP. 
CAESARI DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI MAX, FILIO 
DIVI NERVAE NEPOTI TRAIANO HADRIANO 
AVG. PONT. MAXM.———C0s, 1.— P. P. con. 
IIII. F. —— IO. SEV, I | 
About three miles and a half from Bowes is 
GRETABRIDGE, ſeated on the little ri- 
ver Greta, which falls into the Tees. The Ro- 
man way is here very large and ſtrait. "Though 
the river is, for ſome miles, hemmed in by rocks 
and high banks, yet theſe are pleaſantly adorned 
with trees. Horſley obſerves, that there is no 
doubt of there having been a Roman fort and 
town near Gretabridge, on a neck of land near 
the confluence of the above rivers. The fort, he 
ſays, is yet viſible, and the ramparts quite round, 
with the four entries, are very conſpicuous. It 
contains about four or five acres, and ſtands in 
a field called Holme, which ſignifies an iſland in 
a river. Several Roman coins have been found 
here, and alſo a ſtone altar, on which is the fol- 
lowing inſcription : 


DEAF NVMERIAE NVMINI BRIG. ET IAN. 


At Rook, near Gretabridge, was dug up a 
ſtone altar in 1702, upon which was an inſcription 
which Horſley reads thus, Dae Nymphae Elau- 

nae 
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nae Inebrica Januaria filia libentes ex voto ſol- 
verunt. 

At this village is the ſeat of Sir Thomas Ro- 
binſon, bart. which is worth the view of travel- 
lers. In a back arcade, on entering the houſe, 
are the buſts of Apollo, a fine one of Diogenes, 
and two of Roman emperors and their wives. 
Within the arcade is a very fine one of Homer, 
and thoſe of Virgil and Demoſthenes, with ſeveral 
baſs reliefs, as Petrarch and Laura, Mercury 
and Jupiter, three boys blowing bubbles, a fine 
one of the deſtruction of Niobe's children; ; the 


Virgin and child; Cupid ; a group of boys, and 


— 2 of five virgins, in which the attitudes and 
drapery are very fine; and a ſmall ſtatue of r 
cules. 

In the yellow bed- chamber are the pictures of 
Venus and Adonis, in the ſtile of Rubens; a very 
fine one of Jupiter and Danae, with the portraits 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, Peter the Great, Charles 
the Twelfth, of Sweden, Cardinal Wolſey, the 
duke of Lorrain, Prince Eugene, the duke of 
Schomberg, and the king of Sardinia. 

In the library are ſeveral buſts, particularly 
very excellent ones of Paulina and Julia, with a 
piece of antique Moſaic in the chimney- piece, and 
ſeveral pictures; among which are, Apollo re- 
warding merit, and puniſhing arrogance ; Euro- 
pa, the ruins of Rome, Hercules, "Mercury, A- 
pollo and Ceres, | 

In the crimſon drawing-room is a baſs relief of 
Diana, in which the attitude and drapery are very 
nne; two antique bronzes; two Tuſcan vaſes, 
and a model of the equeſtrian ſtatue at Charing- 
Croſs; and in this room is a picture of the choice 
of Hercules. 


In one of the wings of the houſe is a Muſeum, 


in which are treaſured. up many antiquities, as 
| king 
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king Athelſtan's tomb, ſeveral antique ſtatues, 
bults, and baſs reliefs, Kc. 

The pleaſure ground js romantic ; the tea- room 
is ſituated on the rocky bank of the Greta, which 
here rages like a torrent; rolling over the rocks 
under the windows, and a little below, it joins 
the Tees under noble rocks of free-ſtone, over- 
hung with wood. The terrace here affords ſeve- 
ral wild and romantic views. 

EGGLESTAN, acar Gretabridge, is a village in 
a romantic ſituation, among rocks, ſteeps of wood, 
raging torrents, and beautiful caſcades. Here was 
an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, ſuppoſed 
to have been founded about the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firſt, by Ralph de 

Multon. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
John Baptiſt, and its revenue was valued at the 
diſſolution at 651: 58. 6d, per annum. 

We ſhall now return to Richmond, and pro- 
ceed from thence, about ſeven Miles eaſt, to 
REETU, a village which has fairs, held on the 
Friday before Palm- Sunday, and the Friday ſeven- 
night before the 12th of May; on the Friday be- 
fore St. Bartholomew ;. and the Friday before the 
22d of November, for braſs, pewter, hawkers 
and pedlars goods. 

Eight miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Reeth is Ask- 
RIG, a ſmall obſcure town. It has a market on 
Tueſdays, and three fairs, held on the x:th of 
May, and the firſt Thurſday in June, for wollen- 
cloth, pewter, braſs, and milliners goods; and 
on the 28th and 29th of October, for horned 
cattle,  woullen-cloth, pewter, and milliners 
goods, 

ASGARTH-FORCE is ſituated to the outh- eaſt 

of Aſkrig,. on the bank of the river Ure, which 
here falls in ſeveral places over rocks, in 2 ver 


romantic manner, The firſt fall is of ſeveral 
Voi. X. N ſteps, 
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ſteps, near the bridge, and though not very. 
ſteep, is beautifully pictureſque. It is in a 
fine hollow, incloſed by hills, and ſcattered. by 
trees: the bridge 1s of one arch of great extent, 
through which the water foams down ſeveral ſteps, 
in its rocky bed ; and through this arch the view 
is moſt elegantly pleaſing. You firſt ſee ſome 
ſhrubby ſtraggling underwood, which hangs juſt 
under the brick-work ; then the ſheet of water 
falling ſome feet among the rocks, particularly 
interſected by three large looſe pieces: next 
is ſeen another Jevel ſheet, nearer to you than 
the former ; and then a ſecond torrent, daſhing 
among ſtraggling rocks, and throwing up the 
foam, The top of the bridge is thick overgrown 
with ivy, and the whole view bounded by a num- 
ber of ſteep hills, ſcattered with trees. Lower 
down the river, below the bridge, are three falls 
more, which are rendered not a little ſtriking, 
from the romantic ſpot in which they are ſituated. 
The river being walled in with rocks of a conſi- 
derable height, with their tops fringed with 
ſhrubby wood, The loweſt of theſe falls is the 
principal, for the water ruſhing between the vaſt 
rocks, has a double fall of 12 or 15 feet in the 
whole, and forms a very noble object. 

Four miles to the eaſt by ſouth of Aſkrig is 
Hawes, a village, that has a fair on Whitſun- 
Monday, for horned cattle and ſheep. 

Nine miles to the eaſt of Aſkrig is LEyBuRN, 

conſiderable village, a mile and a half north of 
Middleham, which has four fairs, held on the 
2d Friday in February, the 2d Friday in May, 
the 2d Friday in October, and the 2d Friday in 
December, for horned cattle and ſheep, 

MipDLEHAM, or MIDLAM, is a town which 
had formerly a ſtrong caſtle built by Allen, earl 
of Britany and Richmond, in which Edward, 

| prince 


prince of Wales, the only ſon of king Richard the 
1 hird, was born. This town is famous for its 
woollen manufactures, and its horſe-races. It 
has a market on Mondays, and a fair on the 6th 
and 7th of November, for ſheep. 

At CoveERHAM, a village a mile and a half 
ſouth-weſt of Middleham, was a priory, founded 
firſt at Swainby, by Helawiſe, the daughter of 
Ranulph de Glanville, lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land, in the year 1190, after which it was tranſ- 
lated to Coverham, by Ralph, lord of Middleham 
her ſon, and the lands and rents given to this 
houſe by the founder and others, were confirmed 
by Edward the Third. Its revenues were valued, 
at the diſſolution, at 160 J. 18s. 3d. a year. 

Three miles north-weſt of Middleham is BorL- 
TON, a village, that has a fair on the 28th of June, 
for horned cattle and pedlars goods, In this vil- 
lage was anciently a monaſtery of canons regular, 
of the order of St. Auſtin, founded in 1120, by 
Robert de Romeli, lord of Shipton in Craven, and 
Cecilia his wife, It had afterwards: ſeveral other 
benefactors; and, at the diflolution, had a teve- 
nue valued by Dugdale at 2121. a year. In the 
room of this monaſtery there is a free-ſchool, 
founded by Robert Boyle, Eſq; 

Henry Jenkins, who was remarkable for his 
great age, was an inhabitant of this place. He 
was born in the year 1500, and died in 1670, be- 
ing then 169 years of age. There were four or 
five people of. the ſame pariſh at that time, who 
were about 100 years old, that declared they ne- 
ver knew him to be any other than an old man. 
He frequently went to the aſſizes on foot, and was 
uſed as a witneſs in other courts; and in the chan- 
cery, he was ſworn to the remembrance of above 
140 years. During the laſt part of his life, he 
was a fiſherman, and uſed to wade and iwim in 
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the rivers, even after he was 100 years of age, 
and lived upon very coarſe diet. Towards che 
latter end of his life, being unable to work, he 
went to gentlemen's houſes, where he was chear- 
fully relieved, and two years before his death, he 
was able to bind ſheaves after the reapers, and 
had his ſight and hearing to the laſt. 
Seven miles ſouth-eaſt of Middlehamis MAsHAM, 
which has a woollen manufactory; and in its 
neighbourhood are frequent horſe- races. It has 
a market on 'Tueſdays, and a fair, held on the 
17th and 18th of September, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, and pedlars goods. 
At Jervass, or JEervALL, to the north-weſt 
of Maſham, was an abbey of Ciſterſian monks, at 
firſt founded by Akarius Fitzbardolph, at Fors, 
but they removed hither in 1156, and ſettled in a 
pleaſant valley aſſigned them by Conan, duke of 
- Britany, and earl of Richmond, who built for 
them a church and offices. Before this time, 
there were only three monks, who were obliged 
to maintain themſelves by the labour of their 
hands; but having now ſeveral benefactors, they 
became rich and numerous, and at the time of the 
diflolution had an annual revenue, valued at 
2341. 18s. 5d. 
At SwixToN, which ſtands about a mile and 
a half ſouth-weſt of Maſham, is the ſeat of Mr. 
Danby, who has ſurrounded his houſe with a 
moſt beautiful park, finely wooded and watered ; 
and has ſhewn great taſte and propriety in his 
_ plantations and pleaſure grounds. With much 
expence, he has brought ſeveral miles a ſmall 
but elegant ftream through his park and gardens, 
where it in ſome places breaks into fine lakes, 
and in others contracts itſelf into the ſize of a lit- 
tle rill, which winds through the woods, here fal- 
ling in caſcades, and there with drawing from the 


eye, 
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eye, hides itſelf in the tufted groves. The houſe 


is a convenient ſtructure, elegantly furniſhed, and 


contains many-good pictures, particularly ſeveral 
fine landſcapes by Claud Lorrain, Pouſin, and 
ſeveral others. The delivery of the keys, by the 
ſchool of Raphael; a Jewiſh rabbi, copied from 
the famous picture of Rembrandt; an arch-duke 
of Auſtria, a capital piece, by Rubens; his arch- 
dutcheſs by the ſame maſter; three family portraits, 
by Lely, and ſeveral others. 

It is remarkable, that the roads which branch 
every way round Swinton are admirable, which 
is entirely owing to the generoſity and fpirit of 
this excellent gentleman. Through his own 
lands, which are very extenſive, he makes them 
at his own expence, and has them formed in fo 
excellent a manner, as to be ſuperior to moſt turn- 
pikes ; and to the neighbouring roads he largely 
contributes, and, in a manner, bribes the pariſhes 
to ſeck their own good, and by this uncommon 
ſpirit, he has either made or greatly improved a- 
Love 20 miles of road. 

Five miles to the north-eaſt of Maſham is Bep- 
ALL, which is ſituated on an inconſiderable river 
that runs into the Swale, This is a ſmall place, 
ten miles eaſt-ſouth-eaſt of Richmond, but the 
living is worth 5ool. per annum, It has a chari- 
ty- ſchool, and a market on Tueſdays, and five 
fairs, held on Eaſter-Tueſday, Whitſun- Tueſday, 
and the 5th and th of July, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, leather, pewter, braſs, tin, and 
milliners goods; on the 1cth and 11th of Octo- 
ber, for horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, and leather; 
and on the Tueſday ſe'nnight before Chriſtmas, 
for horned cattle and ſheep. 


At WELLE, two miles to the ſouth of Bedall, : 


Sir Ralph de Neville, lord of Mideleham, found- 
ed; in the year 1342, an | hoſpital for a maſter, two 
prieſts, 
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prieſts, and 24 brothers and ſiſters. It was dedi- 
cated to St, Michael the archangel, and endowed 
with a revenue, valued at the diſſolution at 421. 
128. 3d. per annum. 

Four miles weſt by north of Bedal is NEwToN, 
a village, in which William Groſs, earl of Al- 
bemarle, who died in 1199, founded an hoſpital 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, which was en- 
dowed at the diſſolution with 40 l. a year. Here 
was alſo a monaſtery dedicated to the Nativity of 
our Saviour, the Annunciation of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and the Exaltation of the Croſs. This mo- 
maftery was firſt founded at Cottingham, by Tho- 
mas, lord Wake, of Lyddel, in the 15th year of 
Edward the Second, for Auguſtin canons, but the 
ſame year was removed hither, At the time of the 
diſſolution, it had a prior and 11 or 12 Black 
canons, and was endowed with a revenue, valued 
at the diſſolution at 100 l. os. 3d. a year. 
e ſhall now return to Middleham, and pro- 
ceed 11 milas ſouth by weſt to KETTLEWELL, 
which is feated in the Weſt-Riding, and is a vil- 
lage en the river Wharfe, that has two fairs, held 
on the 6th of July, and the 2d of September, for 
ſheep. 

Nine miles to the: outh-weſt of Kettlewell is 
SETTLE, a pretty good town, feated in the road 
from York to Lancaſter, by the ſide of the river 
Ribble, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It has 
a market on Thurſdays, and the following fairs ; 
on Tueſday before Palm-Sunday ; on Thurſday 
before Good-Friday ; and every other Friday till 
'Whit-Sunday, for horned cattle; on the 26th of 
April, for ſheep ; on the 18th of Auguſt till the 
21ſt; and on the firſt Tueſday after the 27th of 
October, for horned cattle, leather, wood, ſheep, 
lambs, &e. 


AS TWICE, 
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* AsTWICK, a village five miles north-weſt of 
| Settle; has a fair, beld on the Thurſday before 
Whit-Sunday. 

Six miles to the north-welt of Settle is CL Ar- 
HAM, a village, that has a fair on the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, for ſheep. 

Three miles north-weſt of Clapham is INGLE- 
rox, which has a fair on the 17th of November, 
for leather and oat-meal. 

SEDBERGH, 14 miles north of Ingleton, ſitua- 
ted on the eaſt ſide of the river Lune, on the bor- 
ders of Weſtmorland, is improperly marked in 
moſt of our maps as a market town; but it has 
two fairs, held on the 2oth of March, and the 29th 
of October, for horned cattle. 
| Four miles ſouth of Ingleton is BENTHAM, a 
village, that has a fair on the 24th of June, for 
horned cattle, 1 

Three miles to the ſouth of Settle is LoxG 
PRESTON, a village that has two fairs, held on the 
18th of February, and the third of September, 
for horned cattle. 

Six miles to the eaſt by ſouth: of Long Preſton 
is GARGRAVE, a village, that has a fair on the 
11th of December, for horned cattle and toys. 

Three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Gargrave is 
SKIPTON in Craven, ſituated in the middle of a 
mountainous rocky trac of country, called Cra- 
ven, from the Britiſh wood Crage, which ſigni- 
fies a rock; the land being covered with rocks, and 
great ſtones, and the roads extremely rough. It 
is ſeated at ſome diſtance from the river Are, and 
is a conſiderale place, ſeven furlongs in length, 
on the road from York to Lancaſter.. It had an- 
ciently a beautiful and ſtrong caſtle, which fell to 
the crown in the reign of king Edward the Second, 
who granted it to Robert lord Clifford ; and he 
and his ſucceſſors had a ſeat here for many gene- 
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rations. The houſes are well built, conſidefing 
the ſituation of the place, and the church. is a 
large and handſome ſtructure, in which is a good 
library. Here is alſo a grammar-ſchool, The 
market is held on Saturdays, and it has ten fairs, 
Held on the 23d of March, for horned cattle and 
ſheep; on Pa!m-Sunday-Eve, for horſes; on Eaſter- 
Eve, for horned cattle and ſheep; on the firſt, 
ſecond, and third Tueſdays after Eaſter, ſor 
horned cattle; on Whitſon-Eve, for linen-cloth 
and mercery; on the fifth of Auguſt, for horſes 
and cloth; on the 20th of November, for horned 
cattle ; and on the 22d of November, for horſes, 
broad-cloth, and pedlary. 

At SALLEY, Or SAWLEY, not far from Skipton, 
was a Ciſterſian monaſtery, founded by William 
de Percy in 1147 ; but Matilda, one of his daugh- 
ters, was ſo conſiderable a benefactreſs to it, that 
ſhe was conſidered as its ſecond: founder, It had 
ſeveral other donations, and at the time of the 
diſfolution, this houſe was endowed with revenues, 
valued by Dugdale at 1471. 3s. 10 d. a year, and 
by Speed, at above 2201. Some of the walls are 
ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have been 
a magnificent ſtructure, | 

Eight miles to the eaſt by ſouth of Skipton 1s 
G1sBoRN, which is ſeated on the river Ribble, in 
the weſtern part of the county. Here Robert de 
Brus, in the year 1129, founded a priory of ca- 
nons, of the order of St. Auſtin, which was de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, and had a revenue, 
valued at the diſſolution at 6281, 38. 4d. per 
annum. This town has a market on Mondays, 
and fix fairs, held on Eaſter-Monday, the Mon- 
day fortnight after Eaſter, the Monday month af- 
ter Eaſter, and the Saturday after, for horned cat- 
tle; on the Monday five wecks after Eaſter, for 

pedlars 
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pedlars goods; and on the 18th and 19th of Sep- 
tember, for horned cattle and pedlars goods. 

At EMMSEy near Skipton, William Meſchines, 
and Cecilia de Romeli his wife, founded a mo- 
naſtery for canons regular, of the order of St. Au- 
guſtin, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St, 
Cuthbert, in the year 1120; but about 3o years 
after, their daughter, Alice de Romeli, tranſlated 
the religious to Bolton, which is to the fouth- 
welt of Giſborn, where they continued till the ge- 
neral diſſolution, when their revenues were valued 
at 2121. 38. 4d. per annum. 

Six miles-ſouth by eaſt of Skipton is APPLE=- 
TRE WICE, a village, that has a fair on the ſecond 
of October, for horned cattle and horſes. 

About 12 miles eaſt by ſouth of Skipton is 
OrLey, a ſmall town, ſituated on the ſouth fide 
of the river Wharfe, under a craggy cliff called 
Chevin, in one_of the moſt delightful ſpots in 
England. Tt has a market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, held on the firſt of Auguſt, and the 15th of 
November, for horned cattle and houſhold goods. 
In the reign of Edward the Second there was an 
hoſpital in this towa for lepers. 

At ARTHINGTON, ſix miles eaſt of Otley, 
Peter de Arthington, about the beginning of the 
reign of king Henry the Second, founded a ſmall 
priory of Cluniac or Benedictine monks, which 
he dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but at the time 
of the ſuppreſſion, its revenue was valued at only 

111. 8s 4d. per annum. 

ILKEBEY, about fever miles weſt by north” of 
Otley, is ſuppoſed to be the Olicana of Ptolemy, 
fe em its ſituation, and from the Roman roads which 
lead to and from it, and the engraved pillars of” 
Roman work lying in the church-yard. It alſo 
appears from an inſcription found there, to have 
deen rebuilc in the time of the emperor Severus, 
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by Varius Lupus, legate and propractor of Bri- 
tain; and that the ſecond cohort of the Lingones 
was quartered here, is likewiſe atteſted by an altar 
diſcovered in this place in the year 1608, of 
which a copy was taken by the order of William 
Middleton, Eſq. The firſt of thefe inſcriptions 
is ſuppoſed to have been one of thoſe which Sir 
Robert Cotton and Mr. Camden carried off, and 


has been fince loſt; but the e of it, according 
to Camden, is as follows: 


IM. SEVERVS 
AVG. ET ANTONINVS 

CAES. DESTINATVS 
RESTITVERVNT, c- 

RANTE YIRIO LV PO, 
LEG, oa PR. PR. 


Four 4 to the ſouth: eaſt of Otley is BIN - 
LEY, a village that has two, fairs, held on the 
25th of January, for horned cattle, and on the 
25th. , 26th, and 25th of Auguſt, for horned cat- 
tle, ſheep, and linen. | | 

Nine miles north-eaſt of Otley is KNARESBo- 
ROUGH, a town in the road from Yerk to Lan- 
calter, ſeated on a rough, rugged rock, and al- 
moſt ſurrounded by the river Nidd. It is an 
ancient borough by preſcription,. governed by a 
bailiff, and ſends two members to .parliament. 
It has a ſtone bridge over the river, near the end of 
which is a cell hewn out of the rock, and called 
St. Robert's chapel. Part of the rock is formed 
into an altar, in which are cut the figures of 
three heads, ſuppoſed to be deſigned as an emblem 
of the Trinity. This cell was the hermitage of 
Robert, the founder of a religious order, called 
the Robertines, who died here in the year 1216. 
Round the town is a kind of yellow, ſoft marle, 
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extreme ? good for manuring land. There is allo 
plenty of liquorice about the town. 


Here was a caftle ſeated on the ſummit of the 


rock, the foot of which is waſhed by the river. It 
is faid to have been built hy Serlo de Burgh, and 
was formerly the ſeat of the Eftotevils. Of the 
ruins of this ſtructure we have given a view.. 

This town is famous for its medicinal ſprings, 
and particularly its dropping-well, of which we 
Have given ſome account, in treating of the mi- 
Heral waters of this gounty. It has a market on: 


Wedneſdays, and ſix fairs, held on the Wedneſ- 


day after the 24th of January; on the Wedneſ- 
day after the 12th of March; on the 6th of May; 
on che Wedneſday after the 12th of Auguſt; on 
the Monday after the 10th of October; and on 
the x3th of December, for horned cattle, hogs, 
and ſheep,, 5 
In this town Robert Flower founded a priory, 
for the friars of the Holy Trinity, in the reign of 
king Henry the Third, which, at the diſſolution 
was endowed with a revenue valued at 351: 108. 
141 d. a year. 
In Knareſborough foreſt was found, about the 
beginning of the preſent century, a large medal, 
on one {ide of Which was inſcribed, 10. KEN DAL. 
RHODT TVRCVPEIIERIVSH; and on the reverſe, 
TEM POR OBSIDIONIS. TVRCHORVM. MCCCCLXXX«- 
At ALLERToN MAULEVERER, two miles eaſt 
by north of Knareſborough, Richard Mauleverer 
founded an alien priory, ſubordinate to the abbey 
at Marmonſtier, at Tours in France, the revenues 


of which, upon the diſſolution of the alien: pri- 
enry the Second to 


ories,. were given by king 


King's college in Cambridge. 


At RipsTANE near Knareſborough, Robert, 
lord Roſs, about the beginning of the reign of 
king John, founded à commandery of Knights 


K 6 T-emplars, 
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Templars, which, upon the ſuppreſſion of that 
order, became part of the poſſeſſions of the Knights 

of St. John of Jeruſalem, and was endowed, at 
the general ſuppreſſion, with a revenue valued at 
- 2071. qs. 7d. per annum. 

Three miles weſt by north of Knareſborough i is 
RiPLEY, which is ſeated on the river Nidd, over 
which it has a bridge. It is a ſmall place, chiefly 
conſiſting of one {treet, about three furlongs in 
length; and its neighbourhood is remarkable for 
the production of liquorice. It has a market on 
Mondays, and a fair on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
of Auguſt, for horned cattle, ſheep, and linen. 

On 1 returning to Knareſborough, and proceed- 
ing 13 miles ſouth, we come to LEEDS, a conſi- 
derable town, a mile in length, upon the road 
from York to Cheſter, 25 miles weſt-ſouth-weſt 
of York, 42 north-eaſt of Mancheſter, and 192 
north by welt of London. It is ſaid to have been 
ſo . in the Saxon times, that its inhabi- 
tants were eſteemed a kind of nation. In the 
weſt end of the town, formerly ſtocd a caſtle, in 
which king Kichard the Second was impriſoned, 
before he was carried to Pontefract; on the ſite 
of which now ſtanis the ancient manor houſe and 
park, lately belonging to Mr. Richard Sykes. Leeds 
was firſt incorporated by letters patent granted in 
the year 1622, by king Charles the Firſt, who 
placed it under the government of a principal al- 
german, nine burgeſſes, and 24 aſſiſtants; but it 
is now governed under a charter of king Charles 
the Second, by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 24 
afliftants. This is one of the largeſt and moft 
flouriſhing towns in the county, and yet it has 

only three churches, and but one of them pato- 
chial; this is dedicated to St. Peter, and is a ve- 
nerable old pile, built of free-ſtone, in the man- 
ner of a cathedral; and on the cicling 1s the giv- 


ing 
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ing of the Law, finely painted in freſco, by Par- 
mantier, in gratitude for the encouragement he 
met with here. St. John's, was ereCted in 1634, 
at the expence of John Harriſon, Eſq; a native 
of this town, who likewiſe endowed it with 80 l. 
a year, and 101. to keep it in repair; and near 
it erected a houſe for the miniſter. The third 
church was built here a few. years. ago, and is an 
elegant ſtrufture dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
with a ſpire ſteeple, Here is a very handſome 
Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, erected in 1691, and 
called the New Chapel; and in the town and ſu- 
burbs are ſeveral other meeting- houſes. 
Among the. other public buildings are a guild- 
hall, the front of which is built on arches, with 
ruſtic columns and tabling; ina niche is placed a fine- 
"marble ſtatue of queen Anne. Here is a magnifi- 
cent hall, which, as well as the former, was 
built out the year 1714, for the ſale of white 
cloths, and is ſupported by pillars and arches, 
which form a quadrangle like the Royal Exchange, 
crowned with a handſome cupola and bell, to 
give notice when the market for theſe ſorts of 
goods begins ; and a houſe called Red-hall, from 
its being the firſt brick building in the town, 
erected by Mr. Metcalf, an alderman of Leeds, in 
which king Charles the Firſt had an apartment, 
which is ſtill called the king's chamber, A good 
ſtone bridge over the river Are; a market croſs; 
and a free-ſchool, with a library, founded by Mr. 
Harriſon, the founder of St. John's church, who 
al ſo erected here an hoſpital for the relief of the 
poor, which he endowed with 801. a year, beſides 
1101; for, a maſter to read; prayers. In 1699, al- 
derman Sykes, of this town, built a ' workhouſfe 
of free-ſtone, in which poor children are taught 
to mix wool, and perform other eaſy parts of that 


manufacture; ; and a part of the building is uſed | 
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as an hoſpital for the aged poor. Here are alſo 
three alms-houſes, built by Mr. Lancelot Iveſon, 


who was mayor of the town in the year 1695; 
and two charity-ſchools of blue-coat boys, about. 


100 of whom are taught and cloathed. This 


town gives the title of duke to the noble family 
of Oiborne. | 

Leeds has been long famous for the woollen 
manufacture, which its merchants, and thoſe of 
York and Hull, ſhip off for Holland, Hamburgh, 
and the north. Its cloth-market is admired'as a 
prodigy of its kind, perhaps, not to be equalled: 
in the world, and is kept every Tueſday and Sa- 
turday. Early in the morning treſſels are placed: 
in two rows in the ſtreet, and ſometimes two rows 
on a fide, acroſs. which boards are laid that 
form a kind of temporary counter on each fide,, 
from one end of the ſtreet to the other. At about 
fix o' cloek in the ſummer, and about ſeven in the 
winter, the clothiers being all come, the market- 
bell rings, upon which a ſtranger would be ſur- 
prized to ſee, in a few minutes, without the leaſt. 
hurry, noiſe, or diſorder, the whole marked fill- 
ed, and the boards upon the treſſels covered with 
cloth, each. proprietor ſtanding, bebind his own 
piece, few bringing more than one. The bell 
has no fooner ceaſed ringing, than. the factors 
and buyers of all forts enter the market, and 
walk up and down between the rows, ſome with. 
foreign letters of orders, with patterns ſealed on 
them in their hands, the colours of which. they- 
match, and when they have fixed upon what they 
want, they lean over to the clothier, and by a 
whiſper, in the feweſt words imaginable, the 
price is ſtated ; one aſks, and the other bids, 
and they agree or diſagree in a moment. The 
buyers generally walk up and down twice, on: 
each ſide of the rows, and in little more than an 
: hour 
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hour all the buſineſs is done: in leſs than half 
un hour, you perceive: the cloth to move off, the 
clothier taking it upon his ſhoulder, to carry it to- 
the merchant's houſe. At about half an hour af- 
ter eight, the market-bell rings again, upon which 
the buyers immediately diſappear, the cloth.is all 
ſold; or, if any remains, it is carried back to the 
inn. By nine o'clock, the boards and treſſels are 


removed, and the ſtreet left at liberty to make 
room for the linen-drapers, hardware- men, and 


the like. Thus ten or twenty thouſand pounds- 
worth of cloth, and ſometimes much more, is 
bought and ſold in about an hour's time, the 
laws of the market being more ſtrictly obſerved here 
than in other markets. After this, the ſhambles 
are well provided with fleſh and fiſh ; and ſuch 
quantities of fruit,. in particular, are ſold, that 
500 horſe loads of apples, have been bought up 
here in a day, Leeds has two fairs,. held on the 
Loth of July, for horſes and hardware; and on 
the 8th of November, for horned cattle, horſes,. 
and hardware. This place is alſo famous for 
ſome medicinal ſprings, one of which, called Eye- 


bright, has been found uſeful in diſorders of the 


eye; and another called St. Peter's well, is a bath 
remarkably cold, and has proved very. beneficial 
in rheumatiſms, rickets, and other complaints. 
There are ſeveral hamlets in this neighbourhood' 
remarkable for the antiquities they contain, par- 
ticularly a place called Street-lane, and Street- 

houſes, through which paſſes the vicinal wa 
from the great military Roman road, td Adel, 
which is. ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a Roman 
ſtation, | | 
HAWKCESTERRIG near Leeds is a place full of 
Roman works, there having been a caſtle ſeated 
-on a haw or bill, for a watch-tower, and on the 
lower ground, a Roman pottery. 
Six 
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Six miles north by eaſt of Leeds is HARwoop, 
a pretty village, that has a coſtly ſtone bridge of 
four arches over the river Wharfe. Here are the 
ruins of a caſtle, which, in Camden's time, was 
a ſtrong ſtructure, that had ſuccceſſiyely a variety 


of maſters, one of whom named ſohn de Liſle; 


gave an acre of ground in this place, with the ad- 
vowſon of the church, to a certain chantry he 
founded in it, for the good eſtate of himſelf, and 
the ſouls of all his anceſtors. In this church was 
interred Sir William Gaſcoigne, lord chief juſtice, 
who had the courage to commit prince Henry, af- 
terwards king Henry the Fifth, to the King's- 
Bench, for affronting him while in the ſeat of 
juſtice, which the prince, when he came to the 
throne, not only forgave, but applauded. | 

HARLOW-HIIL, or the hill of the army, is ſo 
called, from its being -· ſuppoſed to be the place 
where Oſway pitched: his camp. before the famous 
battle of Winmore. | 
Three miles north-weſt of Leeds is KIR E- 


STALL, where Henry Lacy built an abbey of the 


Ciſterſian order, in which.he-placed an abbot and 


12 monks, with 10 lay-brothers, who had been 
removed by him from Fountain's abbey, to Ber- 


noldſwick, and now removed hither. This ab- 
" bey afterwards found many beneſactors, and be- 


came richly endowed. However, through miſ- 
management, they at length became indebted for 
the ſum of 50481. an immenſe ſum. at that time, 


and this obliged them to beg the protection of 
ſeveral princes, and to retrench their expences, by 
which means they, in the year 1301, reduced 
their debt to 160 J. At the time of the diffoluti- 
on, the revenue of this abbey was valued by Dug- 
dale at about 3291. a year, and by Speed at 5021. 


A great part of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding, from 
which it appears to have been a very ſpacious and 
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beautiful ſtructure. There are the remains of fix 
chapels on the ſides of the great altar, at the eaſt 
end of the church; and the tower, built of free- 
None, is ſtill ſound and good. The roof has been 
taken down ever ſince the diſſolution, but the 
dormitory, and ſome other parts that are converted 
into private dwellings, are in tolerable repair, 
Of the remains of this abbey we have cauſed a 
view to be engraved, s 
At Kirkftall are mills. for grinding corn and 
ſulling cloth; an iron forge with a ſlitting mill, 
anda large ſtone bridge over the river Are; ſome 
Daniſh Works, and a well, from which the abbey 
Was ſupplied wich water. 

About the year 1751, there was taken out of 

the river Are, near this abbey, an oak perfectly 
ſound, but black throughout. Its trunk was ſo 
large, that when it was cut tranſverſely, and lay 
on, the ground, a tall man could but juſt reach 
the upper part of its diameter. 
Cook kind, a village four miles from Leads; 
has a Roman vieinal way paſſing through it; and 
here have been diſcovered the foundations of a 
Roman town, with a Roman camp, pretty entire. 
There have likewiſe been dug up Roman veſſels, 
fragments of ſtatues, urns, columns and infcrip- 
tions. Among theſe ruins was found the ſtatue of 
2 Roman officer, with an inſcription, and two {mall 
mill: ſtones, for the hand · mils, with which: the 
Roman {laves ground the corn. Some would 
have the name of this ſtation to have been Campo 
Caria, but Mr. Thoreſby calls it Adelocum, which 
is generally allowed-to ven: to Adel, about a 
mile diſtant. 

Apwar rox, 2 Ullag e five miles fouth- welt of 
Leeds, has fix fairs, held on the 26th of January, 
the 26th of February, Thurſday in Eaſter-Meek, 
the Thurſday fortnight after Eaſter, the Thurſday 

"open 
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month after Eaſter, Whitſun-Thurſday, and eve- 
ry Thurſday fortnight after till Chriſtmas. 
DewsBuRY, e eight miles ſouth-weſt of 
Leeds, has two fairs, the firſt held on the Wed- 
neſday before the 12th of May, and the laſt on the 
Wedneſday before the 10th of October, for horn- 
ed cattle and ſheep. | | 
Three miles north of Leeds is ApEL, or AppLE, 
which is ſeated in a moor, where, in 1702, were 
diſcovered the foot-ſteps of a Roman town, with 
many fragments of urns, and the like. Some 
have ſuppoſed its ancient name to have been Bur- 
go-dunum. At a little diſtance from it is a Ro- 
man camp, pretty entire, ſurrounded with a ſingle 
vallum. Beſides theſe marks of antiquity, ſeveral 
inſcriptions have been met with, one of which 
belonged to a funeral monument. 
Five miles to the weſt of Leeds is BRADFoRD.,. 
or BRADFORTH, a town ſeated on a branch of 
the river Are, 183 miles north-north-weſt of 
London. The houſes are built with ſtone, and 
it has a church, in which a lecture was founded 
and endowed with 40 l. a year, by Mr. Peter Sun- 
derland. It has a manufacture of cloth, a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays, and three fairs, held on the 
14th and 15th of March, and the 28th, 29th, 
and 3oth of June, for houſehold furniture, and 
horned cattle; the other is on the 2oth, 21ſt, and 
22d of December, and is very large, for hogs. 
Eight miles ſouth of Leeds is WAKEFIELD, 
a large, well-built town, fituated in a fruitful 
ſoil, 25 miles ſouth-ſouth-weſt of York, and 171 
north-weſt of London. It chiefly conſiſts of three 
great ſtreets, and has a bridge over the river Cal- 
der, which was made navigable as far as this 
town in the year 1698; and in 1740, its naviga- 
tion was continued by act of parliament, as far as 
Eland and Halifax; upon this bridge ſtands a 
i a handſome 
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in memory of thoſe who were ſlain in battle here, 
among whom was his father, Richard duke of 
York. This ſtructure is about 10 yards long and 
fix broad, and was adorned with beautiful 
carving, which is greatly defaced; it is now 
| uſed as a warehouſe for goods. A little above 
the bridge is a waſh or dam, over which the water 
forms an admirable caſcade of great length, 


From the bridge you have an agreeable view to 


the ſouth-eaſt, where, by the fide of the river, 
riſes a hill covered with wood, at about a mile 
diſtance, This joins to an open moor or com- 
mon, upon which are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, 
very pleaſantly ſituated, The church, which was 
repaired in 1724, is a large, handſome, Gothic 
ſtructure, and the ſpire is reckoned one of the 
higheſt in the county. This church is endowed 
with 801. a year for a weekly lecture. In May 
1756, there were diſcovered, in the roof of a 
ſmall chapel of this town, a number of figures, 
ſome of them in alabaſter, and ſome in wood, 
richly ornamented with painting and gilding. 
One of theſe was the effigy of St. William, arch- 
biſhop of York, the nephew of king Stephen. 
The other figures were equally beautiful, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of alabaſter, one of which was very 


large, and repreſented St. Anne, the mother of 
the Virgin Mary, teaching the young virgin to 


read. There was alſo a groupe of 15 figures in 
alto relievo, and in all, no leſs than 25 different 
pieces, taken out of the Old and New Teſtament. 


They had all lain concealed ever fince the reign. 


of king Henry the Eighth, and are doubtleſs much 

older than that period. | | 
Though this town has no corporation, it 1s 

ſaid to contain even more inhabitants than the 


handſome chapel, built by Edward the Fourth, 
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is a beautiful croſs, that has an open colonade of 
the Doric order, ſupporting a room, in which 
the public buſineſs is tranſacted, and on the top 
is a dome with a lanthorn. This town has been 
long famous for the woollen manufacture, and 
earries on a conſiderable trade by the Calder, by 
which large quantities of coals are brought almoſt 
through the count. 

In a field near Wakefield was found, in the laſt 
century, a large antique gold ring, engraved upon 
the outſide with the figures of three ſaints, and 
en the inſide, in ancient characters, were the 
words Pour bon amour. It is ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to Richard duke of York, the father of 
king Edward the Fourth, who was lain here, 
fighting againſt the houſe of Lancaſter. 

Wakefield has a market on Thurſdays and 
Fridays, with two fairs, held on the fourth and 
fifth of July ; the firſt day for horſes and hard- 
ware, and the ſecond for pleaſure, toys, &c, and 
on the 11th and 12th of November, the firſt for 
horſes and horned cattle, and the laſt for plea- 
ſure ; but if either of theſe days fall on a Sunday, 
the fair is held on the Saturday before. 

John Radcliffe, an eminent phyſician and 
founder of the Radelivian library at Oxford, was 
deſcended of reputable parents, and born at Wake- 
field in the year 1550. He ſtudied at Univeriity _ 
College, Oxford, and having finiſhed, with much 
applauſe, his courſe of philoſophy, applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of phylic ; took the degree of 
batchelor in that faculty, and after practiſing phy- 
ſic for ſome time at Oxford, removed to London, 
and procured in leſs than a year ſuch a number 
of patients, that, according to the declaration of 
Mr. Dandridge, his apothecary, he cleared, at a 
medium, above Twenty Guineas a day. In 1686, 
he was appointed principal phyſician to the pen 

| cel 
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ceſs Anne of Denmark; but this place he for- 


feited about eight years after, by that blunt be- 
haviour, for which he was ſo remarkable; for 
having been once ſent for to attend her Royal 
Highneſs, who was at that time indiſpoſed, the 
doctor, who was then taking his bottle, to which 
indeed he was too much addicted, ſwore by his 
maker, that her highneſs's diſtemper was nothing 
but the vapours, and that ſhe was in as good a 
tate of health as any woman breathing, could ſhe 
but believe it. He had alſo the misfortune, by a like 
rude reply, to loſe the good graces of king William, 
who had always entertained for him the higheſt 
regard, and had offered to appoint him one of his 


phyſicians; and yet, upon his refuſing that poſt, 


bad conſulted him ſo frequently, that, for the firſt 


11 years of his reign, the doctor had received 
from him above 600 guineas a year. The kin 


ſent for the doctor towards the latter end of his 


life, and, ſhewing him his ſwoln legs, afked him 
what he thought of them, Ly truly, replied the 
doctor, I would not have your majeſty's two legs for 
your three kingdoms, The doctor was no more 
ſuffered to approach the royal preſence. Never- 
theleſs ſo extenfive was his practice, and ſo great 
were his fees, that, notwithſtanding his genteel 
manner of living, the large ſums he diſtributed in 
private charities, and a loſs he ſuſtained of 50001. 
in a naval adventure, he had, by the year 1707, 


amaſſed a fortune of 80,0001. He died on the 


firſt of November, 1714, and was interred in St. 
Mary's church'in Oxford. T he greateſt part of 
his fortune he left to the founding of the Radeli- 
vian Library, and the ſerving of other literary 
purpoſes, in that univerſity. He was ſome time 
member of parliament for the town of Bucking- 
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John Potter, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
beginning of the xviiith century, was the ſon of 
Mr. Thomas Potter, linen-draper, at Wakeheld, 
and was born there about the year 1674. He had 


| his education at Univerſity- College, Oxford; and 


in 1693, was choſen a fellow of Lincoln-College 
in the ſame univerſity. In 1697, he publiſhed 
his beautiful edition of Lycophron's Alexandra; 
and in the courſe of that, and the following year, 
he produced his Archæolagiæ Grace ; or, The An- 
tiguities of Greece, In 1706, he was made chap- 
lain in ordinary to her majeſty queen Anne; who, 
about two years after, appointed him regius pro- 
feſſor of divinity, in the univerſity of Oxford. In 
1715, he was promoted to the biſhopric of Ox- 
ford ; and in 1737, was raiſed to the archiepiſco- 
pal ſee of Canterbury, This high dignity he en- 


joyed about ten years, when falling into a linger- 


ing diſorder, he breathed.-his; laſt in 1747. Be- 
ſides the works already mefitioned, he publiſhed 
elegant editions of Clemens Alexandrinus, and of 
Plutarch de audiendis Poetis, His Theological 
works were printed after his death, in three yo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

At NewLaAND, near Wakefield, king John 
founded a preceptory of the knights hoſpitallers, 


of St. John of Jeruſalem, which had a revenue, 


valued at the diſſolution at 2231. 19s. 7d. 
BRETTON, a village, to the ſouth-weſt of 
Wakefield; it is ſituated four miles from its pa- 
riſh church, on which account Sir William 
Wentworth, Bart. a few years ago, generouſly 
built there a moſt elegant chapel of eaſe, and 


maintained, at his own expence, an officiating 


miniſter of the church of England. 

At NosTErL, to the ſouth-eaſt of Wakefield, 
were a church and houſe of poor hermits, dedi- 
cated to St. James; and here was alſo a priory of 
. canons 
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Canons. regular, of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
founded by the family of the Lacey's ; for Ilffrt 
- Lacey began to found it, and Robert, his ſon and 
heit, brought it to perfection in the reign of 
William Rufus, endowed it with various lands 
and revenues, dedicated it to St. Oſwald, and 
'granted the, canons the liberty of electing their. 
own prior. Its revenue was valued at the diſſo- 
lution. at 4921. 188. 2d: a year by Dugdale, and 
by Speed at about 6061, © © 


*,. SANDAL. CASTLE, about two miles to the 


Ffouth by eaſt of Wakefield, was built by John 
Plantaganet, earl of Warren and Surry, in the 
reign of king Edward the Second, and near it 
was fWeght a battle between the families of York. 
and . Lancaſter, on the J of December, 1460, 
when Richard duke of York, to whom this caſtle 
then belonged, with his ſon Edmund, earl of 
Rutland, were ſlain. This caſtle was demoliſhed 
im the year 1648, and of its ruins we have given, 

an engraved view, * 1 
Seven miles weſt by ſouth of Wakefield is 

ALMONDBURY, ſuppoſed by ſome antiquaries to 
have been the Campodunum of the Romans, It 
Was a royal ſeat of the Engliſh Saxons, and was 


_ © defended by a fort and caffle, now in ruins. It 


Had alfo a cathedral dedicated to St. Alban, from 
which it was called Albanbury, whence, by cor- 
- Tuption, it obtained the name of Almondbury. 
It is, however, at preſent only a village, the 
huouſes of Which are moſtly built of wood, though 


there are ſome of ſtone, which they obtain from a 


neighbouring quarry; and theſe being ſomewhat 
black on the edges, ſome have imagined that the 
town was. formely burn down, though it is- cer- 
tain they come out thus tinged from the quarry. 
Near this village is a ſteep hill, only acceſſible 
by the way which leads from the plain; and upon 
* : A an a : G ; F it 
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it are the marks of an old rampart, and ſome 
ruins of a wall and caſtle, ſurrounded with a tri- 
ple fortification. | 
Eleven miles weſt by north of Wakefield. is 
HarrrAx, ſo called from its, ancient name Ha- 
ligfax, which ſignifies holy hair. Its original 


name was Horton, which was changed to Halig- 


fax by the following circumſtance : a ſecular 
prieſt of the village being enamoured with a 
young woman, his paſſion at length turned his 
brain, when happening to meet her in a retired, 
place, he murdered her, horridly mangled her 
body, and cut off her head. The head- being 
afterwards, for what reaſon does not ape 
upon a yew-tree, was ioon regarded witft a ſu- 
perſtitious veneration, and frequently viſited in 
pilgrimage; but at length rotting away, the de- 
votion of the vulgar was tranferred to the tree, 
ſo many branches of which were torn off and car- 
ried away, as relics, that it was at laſt reduced to 
a bare trunk: this trunk ſucceeded to the honours' 
of the tree, as the tree had ſucceeded to thoſe of the 
head; and the devotees, who till vilited it, con- 
cdived an opinion, that the ſmall fibres in the 
rind, between the bark and the body of the tree, | 
were the very hairs of the young woman's head. 
This opinion giving the idea of a miracle, the 
reſort of pilgrims became greater than ever, and 
in 2 ſhort time, this place, from being a ſmall 
village, roſe to be a conſiderable town, and ob- 
tained the new name of Haligfſanx. 
- Halifax is now a large populous town, ſeated 
near the river Calder, on the gentle aſcent of the 


hill, and gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 


mily vf Montagu: The pariſh is the moſt popu- 
lous, if not the largeſt in England; for it is 30 
miles in circumference, and beſides the church, 


which is a venerable old ſtructure, has 12 chapels,” 
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and contains 16 meeting-houſes, moſt of which 
have bells and burial grounds. In the year 1443, 
the pariſh contained but 30 houſes, but in the 
next century, they were ſo much encreaſed, that 
the inhabitants petitioning queen Elizabeth, to 
rant them certain privileges, they ſet forth as an 
inſtance of their loyalty, that no leſs than £2,000 
young men went out armed from this one pa- 
riſh, and at her majeſty's call joined her troops, 
to hght the army then in rebellion, under the earl 
of Weſtmoreland. | 
The extraordinary induſtry and ſpirit of the in- 


habitants, in the manufacture of cloth, particu- 


larly kerſeys and ſhalloons, is ſo remarkable, that 
it has been computed that 100,000 pieces of ſhal- 


Joon are made in a year, in this town alone; and a 


ſingle dealer has traded by commiſſion, for 60,0001. 
per annum, to Holland and Hamburgh, in 
the article of kerſeys alone. The inhabitants of 
the whole pariſh are ſo employed in the woollen 
manufacture, that they ſcarce ſuw more corn than 
will keep the poultry, and feed few oxen or ſheep. 
Provifions are therefore brought to this market, 
from a conſiderable diſtance; and the market, 
which is on Saturdays, is thronged with a prodi- 
gious number of people; multitudes coming to ſell 
proviſions, and an amazing number, from all the 
parts of this extenſive pariſh, to purchaſe provi- 
lions, and fell their manufactures. It has but 


one fair, which is held on the 24th of June, for 


horſes. 
The principal public buildings, beſides the 
church, chapels, and meeting-houſes, are a free- 
ſchool, called Queen Elizabeth's ſchool, a good 
hoſpital, founded in 1642, by Nathaniel Water- 
houſe, Eſq; for 12 old people, and a workhouſe 
for 20 children. | 
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Thefts, e the practice of ſtealing 
| cloth i in the night from the tenters, were formerly 
To common, in and about Halifax, that in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, a by-law, called the 
Halifax law, was made to prevent them. By this 
law, the magiſtrates of Halifax were impowered 
to pals and execute ſentence of death on all ſuch 
criminals, as were convicted of theft, within a 
certain diſtri round the town, called the liber- 
tics of the foreſt of Hardwick, provided the value 
of the thing ftolen amounted to above 13 pence 
half-penny. On a perſon! being charged with 
this crime, he was carried before the bailiff of 
Halifax, who ſummoned the frith-burghers of the 
ſeveral towns in the liberties of Hardwick, and by 
theſe, he was either acquitted or condemned; 
and if the latter, he was executed by ſevering his 
head from his body, in the following manner, 
Near the town was an engine in the form of a 
very high gallows; in each of the two perpendi- 
cular poſts was a groove, in which was'a heavy 
piece of timber, with a ſharp axe fixed in it, 
which was made to flide eaſily up and down, by 
means of a pulley and cord. On the day of exe- 
cution, the convict was carried to this engine, and 
his neck laid upon a block, directly under the 
axe, which was drawn up to the top, and fixed, 
faſtening one end of the rope, by which it was 
ſuſpended to a pin in one of the perpendicular 
poſts. Upon the ſignal for execution, the rope 
was ſlipped off the pin, and the axe, falling with 
_ great velocity and force, cut off the criminal's 
head in a moment. ee 5 
This engine was uſed at Halifax till the year 
1620, when it was removed; but the baſis upon 
which it ſtood, is ſtill toibe ſeen,” This law is 
ſaid to have given occaſion to a phraſe in the form 
of a litany, uſed up the beggars and vagrants - 
ie e 
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theſe parts, who frequently ſay, From Hell, 
Hull, and Halifax, good Lord deliver us, 1 he 
renſon why Hull is included, is, the rigid diſci- 
pline beggars met with in that town, Where all 


foreign poor are W FG and the poor of the 
town ſet to work. 


It is faid, that in the reign of king James the 
Firſt, the earl of Morton, regent of Scotland, 
paſfing through Halifax, ſaw one of theſe execu- 
tions, on which he cauſed a model of the engine 
to be taken, and carried into his own country, 
where he had one erected upon the ſame plan; 
but that nobleman's head was the firſt that was 
cut off with it: however, it being many years be- 
fore that happened, the engine got the name of 
the Maiden, which it ſtill retains, though it has cut 
off many heads ſince, and is ſtill uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe. 

All the country contained within this pariſh 
ſeems a continued village, the houſes being ſcat- 
tered at a {mall diſtance from each other, and at 
every houſe is a ſmall] tenter- ground; and through 
the felds run a number of ſtreams, guided to every 

houſe, to anſwer the various purpoſes of fulling, 
dying, dreſſing and ſcowering the cloth, 

At CLtrTox, a village to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Halifax, in the year 1705, ſome gallons of Ro- 
man copper coins were dug up, among which were . 
ſome of the emperor Quintillus, who reigned but 17 
days. There were many other coins of the later 
Roman emperors, a conſiderable number of which 
were afterwards depoſited in Mr, Thoreſby's mu- 
ſeum at Leeds. 

E Axp, or EALAND, à village, three miles 
ſouth by eaſt of Halifax, is ſeated on the bank of 
the Calder, where its ſtream is encreaſed by the 

confluence of ſeveral rivulets ; on which account 
| there is a handſome bridge built over it. Here 
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Roman bricks have been dug up, with an inſcrip- 
tion, which ſhews, that the fourth cohort of the 
Britons was ſtationed in this place; that there was 
ſuch a cohort, appears from the Notitia. 
At KiRKLEY, or KIRKLEES, a village five 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Halifax, Reynerus Flandrenſis 
founded a Ciſterſian nunnery in the reign of 
Henry the Firſt, which was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St. James ; but at the revolution 
its revenue was valued at only 191. 8s. 1d. a 
ear, Near this village is the funeral monument 
of that famous outlaw Robin Hood, who lived in 
the reign of king Richard the Firſt, upon which is 
the following inſcription : 


Here underned dis laid ſtean 
Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun. 
Nea arier az bie fa geud, 
An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sic utlawz hi an is men 4 
Vil England niver ſee agen. 
biit 24 Kal. Decembris, 1247. 


At GRETLAND, a village three miles ſouth of 
Halifax, was found a votive altar, which ſeems 
to have been dedicated to the tutelar god of the 
Brigantes. On one fide is an inſcription which 
Horſley reads thus, Dui civitas Brigantum et nu- 
minibus Auguſtorum Titus Aurelius Aurelianus, 
dedicat pro ſe et ſuis: and on the reverſe is, An- 
tonino tertium et Geta conſulibus. 

We ſhall now return back to Wakefield, ſeven 
miles to the ſouth of which is BARNESLEY, alſo 
called BLAackK-BARNESLEY, which is ſituated on the 
ſide of a hill, 53 miles north by weſt of Nottingham, 
and 175 on the ſame point from London. It is 
about five furlongs in length, and is a thriving 
place, well built with ſtone, it having a conſide- 
rable trade in wire, ſteel, and iron-ware. It has 
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z market on Wedneſdays, for proviſions, and all 
forts of corn; and the following fairs, the laſt 
Wedneſday in February, preceding the 28th, but 
if Wedneſday be the 28th, it is held on the Wed- 
neſday before, ſo that it can never be later than 
the 27th, nor ſooner than the ziſt. This is a 
great fair for horned cattle and ſwine; on May 
the 12th for the ſame ; and on the 10th of Octo- 
der, for horned cattle, ſwine, cheeſe, and gooſe- 
pies. , 1287 
Near Barneſley is WenTworTH CASTLE, the 

ſeat of the earl of Strafford. The new front to 
the lawn is one of the fineſt in the world, it be- 
ing ſurprizingly light and elegant, and the por- 
tico is ſupported by fix columns of the Corin- 
thian order. This ſtructure is crowned with a 
baluſtrade, and is exceeded by few in lightneſs, 
unity of parts, and a pleaſing ſimplicity, that 
ſtrikes every beholder. | 

The hall is forty feet ſquare, and the cieling 
' ſupported by Corinthian columns, and divided 
into compartments, by very beautiful gilt corni- 
ces; the diviſions painted in a very pleaſing man- 
ner, On the left hand you enter an anti-cham- 
her, 20 feet ſquare, then a bed-chamber of the 
ſame ſize, and afterwards a drawing-room of the 
like dimenſions, | 

The other fide of the hall opens into a drawing- 

room 40 feet by 25. The door-caſes are finely 
carved and gilt, and the chimney-piece extremely 
elegant: the cornice ſurrounds a plate of Sienna 
marble, upon which is a beautiful feſtoon of flowers 
in white; it is ſupported by two pillars of Sienna 
marble wreathed with white, which have a fine 
effect. Here is a ſlab of Egyptian granite ; and 
two of Sienna, The room 1s alſo adorned with 
ſeveral pictures, particularly David with Goliah's 
head, a fine piece, by Carlo Maratt ; two beau- 
SEE | L 3 tiful 
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tiful cattle-pieces, by Salvator Roſa: Diana, 
copied from Guido; and Abraham, by Paul 
Mattea, 

Tbe drawing room is 25 feet by 30, and has 4 
| 98512 picture of the great earl of Strafford, by 

andyke. 

** On aſcending the ſtairs, you enter the gallery, 
which is one of the moſt beautiful rooms in 

A 15 It is 180 feet long, 24 broad, and 30 
high, formed into three diviſions, a large one in 
the center, and a ſmall one at each end, by mag- 
nificent marble columns, with gilt capitals, and 
in the ſpaces, between theſe columns and the 
wall, are the ſtatues of Apollo, an Egyptian 
prieſteſs, Bacchus and Ceres. This noble gallery 
has one end of it. furniſhed for muſic, and the 
other with a billiard-table. At each end, is a 
very elegant Venetian window, and the cornices 
of the end diviſions are of marble, richly orna- 
mented. _T his gallery is. adorned with the fol- 
lowing pictures: two ſharpers cheating a gentle- 
man at cards, very fine, by Michael Angelo; 
two battle-pieces, by Borgognone : Chriſt curing 
the iſſue of blood, very 4 by Carlo Marratt : 
A Miracle nerformed by. St. Paul, the groupe and 
colouring very fine : Carlo Marratt himſelf, and a 
Turkiſh lady kept by him, both by that maſler ; 
The Wiſe Mens Offering, by Baſlan : Charles 
the Firſt, ia the Ifle of Wight, very fine, by 
Vandyke. 

The lady Strafford's dreffing-room is extremely 
elegant : it is about 25 feet ſquare, hung with 
blue India paper ; the cornice, cieling, and orna- 
ments are all extremely pretty; and on the toilet 
are fine gold boxes, 

Her ladyſhip's reading-cloſet is exceſſively ele- 
gant. It is hung with painted ſattin; the 
cieliog is is in Moſaic wack. in feltoons of honey- 


Lea, ſuckles; 
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ſuckles; and the cornice is of glaſs, painted with 
flowers. 

Wentworth Caſtle is, however, leſs famous for 
its. bouſe, than for the beauty of its ornamented 
environs, which are laid out with great taſte. A 
canal extends through the park in a meandring 
courſe, and wherever it is viewed, the termina- 
tions are concealed ; whence it has every where 
the effect of a beautiful river : groves of oak fill 
up the bends of the ſtream, here advancing thick 
to the very. banks of the water, there appearing 
at a diſtance, in ſome ſpots, as a few ſcattered 
trees, and in others, joining their branches, and 
forming a thick ſhade, In many places, the wa- 
ter is Gen from the houſe, between clumps of 
trees, in a molt pictureſque manner; and in others 
it is loſt; behind the hills, and then breaks upon 
the view, in a ſtile that cannot be too much 
admired, | 

Adjoining to the houſe is a ſhrubbery, where 
waving flopes are intermixed with firs and pines z 
and a temple riſes in a ſpot that commands the 
delightful landſcape of the park, and of the ad- 
Jacent cultivated country. 

_. Winding among the woods and plantations up 
the hill, you come to the bowling-green, which 
is encompaſſed with a thick grove of ever-greens; 
and on one fide of it is a light Chineſe temple. 
From thence, croſſing a dark walk, you catch a 
beautiful view of a bank of Fi lb wood. Ina 
retired ſpot is a ſtatue of Ceres, and through three 
diviſions a diſtant proſpet appears. From the 
platform, of graſs within the caſtle- walls, in the 
center of which is a ſtatue of the late earl, you 
behold a ſurprizing proſpe& on every ſide; and 
from the entrance, you; look down upon an ex- 
tenſive valley, finely bounded by riſing cultivated 
8 L 4 hills, 
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hills, commanded at a fingle view, notwithſtand- 
ing the variety of the proſpect, 

Within the managery, at the bottom of the 

park, is a ſhrubbery, extremely ſequeſtered, cool, 
ſhady, and agreeably contrafted to that by che 
bouſe. The managery is ſtocked with pheaſants, 
&c. and through it you proceed to the bottom of 
the ſhrubbery, which is ſpread over two fine 
flopes : the valley between them is a Jong, wind- 
ing, hollow dale, exquiſitely beautifu}: the banks 
are thickly covered with fine oaks, whoſe noble 
branches, in ſome places, almoft join over the 
graſs lawn, which winds through this elegant val- 
ley. At the upper end is a Gothic temple, over 
a ſmall grotto, that forms an arch, and both to- 
gether have a moſt pleaſing effet. On a near 
view, this temple is found to be a light, airy, 
elegant building; behind it is a piece of water, 
ſurrounded by hanging woods, in a beautiful 
manner ; an iſland in it, is prettily planted, and 
the bank on the left fide, riſing from the water 
is ſcattered with fine oaks. 
Ten miles ſouth of Barneſley is SHEFFIELD, 
which is ſeated upon the river Don, 145 miles 
north-north-weſt of London, and is the moſt re- 
markable town in England, next to Birmingham, 
for the making of hardware, and was fo early as 
in the time of Chaucer famous for its knives ; 
for in one of his tales, gong of a man that 
had a whittle or knife by his fide, he ſays, 


A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hoſe. 


This is the chief town of a diſtrict called Hal- 
lamſhire, which-contains about fix hundred cut- 
lers, incorporated by the ſtile of the cutlers of 
Fallamſhire, who are ſaid to employ no Jeſs than 
40,000 men in the iron manufacture, and the 

| town 
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town itſelf is ſaid to contain about 30,000 inha- 
bitants. The great branches of trade are the 
cutlery, plating-work, the lead-works, and the 
ſilk-mill. In the cutlery branch are ſeveral ſub- 
diviſions, as the making of knives, razors, ſciſ- 
ſars, lancets, flems, &. Many grind-ſtones are 
here turned by a ſet of wheels, all of which re- 
ceive their motion from one water- Wheel, increaſ- 
ing in velocity from the firſt movement to the laſt, 
which turns round with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that not 
the leaſt motion can be perceived. Among the 
other engines is the tilting-mill, in which an im- 
menſe hammer is kept in conſtant motion on an 
anvil, worked by a water- wheel, and by the ſame 
power the bellows of a forge adjoining is kept 
regularly blowing. The plating-work employs 
ſome hundreds of hands, and in it many boys 
and girls, as well as men, are employed. The 
ſilk- mill was copied from the famous one at Der- 
by, and employs 152 hands. All the motions of 
this complicated piece of mechaniſm, are ſet at 
work by one water-wheel, which communicates 
motion to others, till many thouſand wheels and 
powers are ſet to work. This mill twiſts 150 
pounds of raw ſilk a week, all the year round, or 
7800Ib. per annum. The erection of the whole 
building, with all the mechaniſm it contains, coſt 
about 7000], 

Shefheld is a large, thriving, and popu- 
lous town, but the ſtreets are narrow, and the 
houſes black, occaſioned by the perpetual ſmoke 
of the forges. Here is a church, erected in the 
reign of king Henry the Firſt, which is a Jarge 
ſtructure in the form of a croſs; and has a fine 
high ſpire. Upon a petition to queen Mary, re- 
preſenting that the pariſh was too large and popu- 
lous to ſerve it, without aſſiſtants, ſhe incorpo- 
rated 12 of the principal inhabitants and their ſug- 

L 5 ceſſors 
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ceflors for ever, by the ſtile of the 12 capital 
burgeſſes of Sheffield,” impowering them to elect 
three prieſts to aſſiſt che vicar, and for that pur- 
poſe gave them certain lands and rents belonging 

to the crown. A chapel dedicated to St. Paul, 
awas lately built here, and there are two other 
chapels, one at Attercliffe, and the other at Ec- 
cleſale, two hamlets in this pariſh. This town 
has alfo ſeveral et OY belonging to the 
diflenters. 

The lord of the manor has a priſon here, and 
bolds a. court every three weeks. The town has. 
a ſme ſtone bridge over the Don, a free grammar- 
ſchool, founded by king James the Firſt, who 
appointed 13 ſchool-burgeſſes to manage the re- 
„venpe, and nominate the maſter and uſher.” Here 
are likewiſe two charity- ſehools, one for 30 boys, 
and the other for 30 girls; and in the year 1673, 
an hoſpital was erected here, and endowed with 
200l. per annum, by Gilbert Folbot, earl of Shrewſ- 
- bury, and the great grandfather to the laſt menti- 
oned nobleman, left 200]. a year to the poor of 
this pariſh for ever. This town has a large mar- 
ket on T uefdays, and two fairs, held on the 
Tueſday after Trinity-Sunday, and on the 28th 
ef November, for horſes, and horned cattfe. © 

This town had formerly a fine caſtle, and a 
noble manſion-houfe, the ſeat of the dukes of 
Norfolk. The former continued till after the 
death of Charles the Firſt, when it was demoliſh- 
ed, in purſuance of an order of parliament; and 
the latter is now decayed, though the manor ſtill 
remains in his grace's family. 

Between this town and Rotherham, there are 
the remains of a Roman fortification, the ruins of 
which are ſtill viſible; there is alſo a famous 
trench, five miles in length, by ſome called the 
Devil's bank, and by others the Danes bank. 
20. . 1 1 Ne 
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„At EC&LESFIELD, near Sheffield, was an alien 
tiory of Benedictine monks, ſudondinate to the 
abbey of St. r in the dioeefe of 
Joplin: Normandy. 

W'e hall now enter web Faſt-Riding from Bur- 
aun in Lincolnſhire, and crofling the Ouſe, ſhall 
proceed to HowDEN, a town ſeated about two 
miles north of the river Ouſe, which has fome- 


times overflowed, and laid the place under water. 


It ſtands at the "diſtance of 173 miles north b 

weſt of London, and has a church which w 

ſormerly collegiate, and has a very tall ſteeple, 
erected by Walter Skirlaw, biſhop of Durham, 
in the 14th century, as a place of ſecurity to 
the inhabitants againſt the inundations of the 
Ouſe. The: biſhop of Durham, who has the 
temporal juriſdiction, and is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
eſtates. in and about the town, has a palace near 
the church. Here is a large market on Saturdays, 
and four fairs, held on the ſecond Tueſday in 
January, the "Tueſday before the 25th of March, 


the ſecond Tueſday in July, and the fecond of 
Odd ober, for horſes, horned cattle, and line. 


WRESHILIL, two miles north-weſt of Howden, 


is ſeated on the river Derwent, and had former] 


a caſtle, built by. Henry the Firſt, earl of Nor- 
thumberland ; but it was afterwards forfeited to 
the crown, and in proceſs of time, was given to 
John duke of Bedford. Leland tells us, that this 
caſtle was neatly built, and well fortified, and 


that it was one of the moſt curious buildings to 
the north of the Trent. Fhere was in it a fine 


library, full of choice books, but both the eaſtle 

and library have been long tince deſtroyed. 
Seven miles north-weſt of Howden is HEMING= 

BURGH, Where is a church dedicated to St. Mary, 


which was rendered collegiate in 1426, by the 


prior and convent .of Durham, for a provoſt or 
L 6 warden, 
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warden, three prebendaries, ſix vicars, and fix 
clerks. Its revenues were valued at the ſuppreF- 
ſion at 481. 118. per annum. 

Ten miles north by eaſt of Howden is Wrou- 
ron, which is ſeated on the banks of the river 
Foulneſs, and is a very ancient place, mn 


allowed to be the Delgovitia of the Romans. 
There are, however, no viſible remains of the 
ramparts and ditches of a Rowan fort; but there 
is a tumulus or exploratory mount in a field near 
the Hall-cloſe. Wighton has a market on Wed- 
neſdays, and two fairs, held on the 14th of May, 
and the 25th of September, for horſes and ſheep. 
About half a taile north-eaſt of Wighton is 
GoDMANHAMN, a village called by the Saxons 
Godmundingham, from an ancient temple held 
in high veneration, from the Pagan deities wor- 
ſhipped in it, and from thence is derived its pre- 
ſent name. 
About ſeven miles to the weſt of Wighton is 
ELLERTON, a village, in which was a priory of 
Ciſterſian nuns, founded by one Nerius, in the 
time of king Henry the Second, Its revenue was 
valued at the diſſolution at 151. 148. 8d. 
Four miles ſouth-eaſt of Ellerton is NokTR- 
DuFF1ELD, a village that has a fair on the 4th of 
May, for cattle and ſheep. 

Six miles north-eaſt of * Wighton i is POCKLING= 
TON, which is ſeated on a ſtream that falls into 
the Derwent, and is a ſmall place, that contains 
nothing worthy of notice. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and four fairs, held on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, the 25th of April, the 24h of July, and 
the 28th of October, for horned cattle, cheeſe, 
cloth, and leathern goods. Beſides rheſe fairs, 
there are ſeveral ſhews of horſes, particularly on 
the 7th of December, ſeven days before St. Mat- 
thias, and ſeven days before Chriſtmas-day. 


At 
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At Wir.gtryFosse, four miles north-weſt of 
Pocklington, was a priory of Benedictine nuns, 
dedicated to St. Mary. It was founded by Helius 


de Cotton, and endowed by Alan his ſon, with 


lands. Henry the Third confirmed their grants 
and privileges, and the revenues of this houſe 
were valued at the ſuppreſſion at 221. a year by 
Dugdale, and at 281. by Speed. wh 

At Nun-BurnHoLM, four miles eaſt of Pock- 
lington, was a Benedictine nunnery, founded by 
the anceſtors of Roger de Morley, lord of the ba- 


rony of Morpeth. The anceſtors of the lord Da- 


cres were alſo benefactors to it. A little before 
the diſſolution, it had eight religious, and yet its 
annual income was valued only at 81. 18. 11d. 
a year. ARIEL 3 
At WaRTERE, two miles north of Nun- Burn- 
holm, was a priory of canons regular, of the or- 
der of St. Auguſtine, founded in the year 1132, 
by Jeffrey Fitzpaine. His grandſon Jeffrey made 
ſuch large additions to it, that he was reputed the 


firſt founder. It was dedicated to St. James, and 


at the time of the diſſolution, had a prior, and 
about ten canons, with an annual revenue, valued at 
1431. 78. 8d. 

Eleven miles north by weſt of Pocklington is 
KIRKHAM, a village ſituated five miles ſouth of 
New Malton, and has a fair on the Saturday be- 
fore Trinity-Sunday, for ſheep, brafs, pewter, 
hardware, pots, and ſmall ware. 

In this village Walter d' Eſpec, and Adeline his 
wife, in the year 1121, founded a priory of canons, 
of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Fri- 
nity. It continued till the ſuppreſſion of religi- 
ous houſes, when its revenue was valued at 2691. 
5s. 9d. by Dugdale, and at about 3ool. by Speed. 
There is at preſent but little of this priory re- 
maining, that gives any marks of its former 7 
. or, 
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dor, except a pie . a e which ſeems to 


w that it was a othic ſtryQure,. Ws T 
ALTON, or Nan: AALTQN, has bad the 

3 New ever ſince the reign of king. Stephen, 
when it was rebuilt by Euſtace Fitz-Jobn, and 


is divided by the river Derwent, into the Old and 


New towns, which have a communication with 
each other, by a good ſtone bridge over the river. 
Both towns. are about four kurlongs in length, 

and are very populous. They are ſituated on the 
road between York, W hitby, and Scarborough, 

and are well ſupplied with inns. This town had 
2 caſtle in the reign of Henry the Firſt, of which 
ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen. It is a borough 
by preſcription, governed by a bailiff, and ſends - 


two members to parliament. It has two markets, 


held on "Tueſdays and Saturdays, and three fairs, 
held on the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, for 
horfes and, horned cattle.; and on the 1oth and 
31th of October, the firſt da for hard-ware, pots, 
and ſmall-ware, and the 3 for ſheep. 

This town had a monaſtery of Gilbertine ca- 
nons, of the order of Semperingham, founded a- 


dout the year 1150, by Euſtace Fitz- John. It 


was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed 
at the ſuppreſſion, with a revenue valued at 1971. 


198. 2d. 


To the ſouth by weſt of New-Malton is AUuLD= 
BY, a ſmall village, but a place of great antiqui- 
ty, generally allowed to have been the Derventio 
of Antoninus, and the Petuaria of Ptolemy. The 
name of Derventio is ſuppoſed to have been de- 


rived from its ſituation on the bank. of the Der- 


went, and Petuaria to have been added, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from other towns in Britain, called 


Derventio by the Romans. Upon the top of a 


bill towards the river are the ruins of an old ca- 
{tle, and here have been found ſome remains of 
Roman 
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Roman antiquities. The captain of the company 
of the Derventienſes, under the general of Britain, 
is fappoſed to have been quartered here; and, in 
the time of the Saxons, it was a royal village 

At BRoyGHTON, near Malton, was 10 an 
hoſpital founded in the reign, of king Stephen, by 
Walter Fitz- John. 

Eight miles to the weſtward of ' Malton © is 
Pour o, a vill that has two fairs, held 
on the 5th of July, and the 23th of September, 
for horned cattle, horſes, Ps, linen, and wool- 
len cloth. | 

At SHERIFF- HvrTof, ſeven miles ſouth- eaſt 
bf Eafingwould, was a caftle and manor, which, 
in the reign of King Stephen, were part of the 
poſſeffions of the biſhop of Durham. This caſtle 
was built by Bertrand de Bulmar, and in the civil 
Wars between the laſt mentioned prince, and the 

empreſs Matilda, was ſeized by Alan, earl of Bri- 
tainy and Richmond. It afterwards paſſed thro” 
ſeveral hands, till it was forfeited to Edward the 
Fourth, who gave it to his brother Richard, duke 
of York, afterwards king Richard the Third, and 
it now delongs to the lord viſcount Irwin,” A 
great part of this ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and 
we have caufed a view to be engraven of. it. 

About ſix miles from New-Malton is CasTLE- 
HowaARD, the ſeat of the earl of Carliſle, which 
was built by Vanbrugh, in the ſame ſtile as Blen- 
beim houſe in Oxfordſhire. One of the wings has 
deen lately pulled down, and another built in a 
very different taſte from the other wing, which at 
prefent gives the principal front a very uncouth 
appearance; but it is probable that the other will 
be ſoon rebuilt for the ſake of uniformity. The 
ciclings are, in general, too high for the rooms, 

The hall is 33 feet ſquare by 60 high, termi- 
nating in a dome at the top. It is ornamented 


with 
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with ftone columns, but theſe are ſo large, and 
the height of the room ſo much out of propor- 
tion, that the area has a diminutive appearance. 
The walls are painted by Pellegrino, with the 
hiſtory of Phaeton, and alſo adorned with ſeveral 
antique ſtatues and buſts : among theſe are Sabina 
in the character of Plenty, in which the attitude 
and drapery are fine, Diodumenus, ſucceſſor of 
Caracalla, whoſe drapery is admirable ; Vitellius; 
Lucius Verus; Marcus Aurelius, and many 
others. . | 

The ſalodn is 34 feet by 24, and contains the 
buſts of Didius Julianus ; Apollo, the head mo- 
dern; Cupid, admirably fine, but the modern 
parts unequal to the antique ; Marcus Aurelius, 
Adrian, Jupiter, Serapis, Andreas, and Adrian. 
The paintings are, four pieces by Ricci; a very 
fine portrait of pope Gregory, Mars and Venus, 
and the holy family, b 1 * 3 Vulcan, by Al- 
bert Durer; and a Bohemian ſhepherdeſs, by 
Rembrandt. 

On the left of the ſaloon is the dining- room, 
which is 28 feet by 21, and is elegantly furniſhed: 
with pictures, buſts, and ſlabs. The chimney- 
piece is ſupported by fluted columns of Sienna 
marble: its cornice is of Sienna and white mar- 
ble, and in-the middle are grapes of poliſhed white. 
The ſlabs are of Cicilian jaſper, and here is an 
urn of the fineſt green granite, with two buſts, 
one of Marcus Aurelius, and the other of a Bac- 
chanal. The pictures are, two beautiful land- 
ſcapes, by Zuccarelli; a fine piece of ruins, by 
P. Panini; Cupid and Pſyche, by Tintoretto ; 
the prodigal Son, which has amazing expreſſion, 
by Spagnolett ; and Chriſt at Emaus, by Paul 
Veroneſe. Upon the chimney-piece are three 
bronzes, Laocoon, Caſſius, and Brutus. 


The 
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The drawing-room is 21 feet ſquare; the ſlab 
is of verd antique, and the pavement Moſaic. It 
is alſo adorned with an urn of porphyry, and a 
conſiderable number of pictures. 7 

In the antique gallery are many flabs of the 
moſt curious antique marble, ſome inlaid with 
different kinds of marble and precious ſtones. 
Here are the buſts of Cato, M. Junius Brutus, 
Caius Ceſar, Geta, Virgil, Homer, and 
Hercules; a baſſo relievo of Victory, the attitude 
and drapery of which are excellent; a ſatyr hold- 
ing a goat, &c. There are alſo ſeveral fine pic- 
tures by Raphael, Rubens, Baſſan, &c. | 
The ſtate bed-chamber is 28 feet long and 24 
broad, and has a very elegant chimney-piece, ſup- 
ported by Corinthian columns, the ſhafts of Si- 
enna marble, and the capitals and baſes of white; 
the-cornice is alſo of white marble, and in the 
center of the frieze are pigeons in white marble, 
poliſhed, Upon it ſtands Jupiter Serapis. In the 
ornaments above is the' marriage of the Sea, by 
Canaletti, The room is hung with excellent 
Bruſſels tapeſtry, done after the deſigns of Te- 
niers. | 1 
The dreſſing- room is 30 feet by 24, and has 
two very fine ſlabs of blood-jaſper ; another, ex- 
ceeding elegant, an oval of agate, ſurrounded by 
modern Moſaic. The chimney- piece is an ele- 
gant one of white marble; and upon it are a Ve- 
nus, a Mercury, and a horſe. There are in this 
room an elegant cabinet of Amboyna wood, and 
two landſcapes, by Canaletti. 
Tais houſe contains a conſiderable number of 
other ſtatues, buſts and pictures, which we have 
not room to mention ; we ſhall therefore leave it, 
and take a view of the buildings in the park. 
There is here an Ionic temple, which has four 


porticos, and forms a handſome room fitted up 
chiefly 
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chiefly with.marble. The cornices of the door- 


caſes are ſupported. by Ionic columns of black and 
yellow marble; and in the corners of the room are 


pilaſters of the ſame, In niches oyer the doors, 


are the buſts of Veſpaſian, Fauſtina, Trajan, and 
Sabina. The floor is in different compartments 
of marble, and the room is crowned with a dome, 
ornamented with white and gold, but the windows 
are.mean, | DE 8 
There is in another part of the park a mauſo- 
eum, which is a circular building, ſurrounded 
by a colonade of Tuſcan columns, and crowned 
with a dome. Over the vault is a circular room, 


* 


called a chapel, 30 feet in diameter, by 69 high. 


Eight Corinthian pillars ſupport the cornice, over 
which the dome riſes; the floor is, in different 
compartments, inlaid with marble; and there is 
here a very fine table of antique Moſaic, But 
upon the whole, this is a heavy ſtructure. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral, other ornamental! 
buildings about the park ; but all of them in the 
heavy file of Vanbrugh. 16 2 
From New-Malton the road extends nine miles 
north to HELMSLEY, alſo called HELMSLEY- 
BLACK-MooR, which is feated on the river Rye, 
and had formerly a caſtle, now demoliſhed. . It 
ſtands 20 miles to the north of York, and 220 
north by weſt of London. The houſes are pretty 
well built with ſtone, and covered with ſlate. It 
has a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, held 
on the 19th. of May, the 6th of July, the 2d of 
October, and the 6th of November, for horned 
Cattle, horſes, ſheep, linen, and woollen cloth. 


About a mile to the north-weſt of  HELMgLEY 
is RiVAULX-ABBEY, which was erected. on the 


following occaſion, The only ſon and heir of 
Walter d'Eſpee unhappily broke his neck, land 
Joſt his life, by a fall from a horſe ; on ien 
* | father 
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father erected two monaſteries in this county,, 
namely Kirkham, juſt mentioned in the Eaſt-rid- 
ing, and alſo this of Rivaulx in the north, and 
likewiſe that of Warden in Bedfordſhire. This, 
of which we are now treating, was founded in the 
year 1132, on Black-moor, near the banks of the 
river Rye, for the reception of certain monks of 
the Ciſterſian order, ſent over from France, by 
Bernard, abbot of Clare. It had ſeyeral other 
benefactors, and its revenues were valued at the 
diſſolution at 2781. a year by Dugdale, and at 
3511. by Speed. There are two diſtinct parts of 
the abbey ſtill ſtanding, which ſhew that it was a 
very lofty. and large ſtructure, and the architec- 
ture is alſo very curious, conſidering the time in 
which it was built. | 

A little to the ſouth-weſt of Helmſley is Dun» 
COMBE-PARK, which belongs to Mr. Duncombe, 
The houſe is a fine building. Fhe hall is a well pro- 
portioned room, 60 feet long and 40 round, ſur- 
rounded with 14 large Corinthian columns of 
ſtone, and ornamented with the ſtatues of Jupiter, 
Mercury, Mars, Venus, and Diana. | 2 
The ſaloon, which is, 87 feet long and 25 
broad, is thrown inte three diviſions by Ionic cos 
lumns, and adorned with the ſtatues of Apollo, 
Bacchus, Mars, and Mercury. The cieling is 
very elegant, and conſiſts of relievoes in ſtucco, 
in the center of which is Flora, encircled with 
feſtoons. The chimney- piece is ſupported by dou- 
ble Ionic columns, and the tables are of fine Si- 
enna marble, 1 
The dining-room is 33 feet by 25, and has the 
cieling alſo adorned with ſtucco admirably execut- 
ed; and in this room are the following pictures. 

Three excellent landſcapes, by Weſton. . The 
Holy Family, by Julio Romano. Venus an A- 
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donis, a piece inimitably pleaſing, by Titian. And 
rig in the character of king Richard the 
hird, by Hogarth. ' 
The drawing-room is 25 feet by 22, and con- 
fains a ſmal but fine ſtatue of Antoninus, and the 
following pictures. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, a noble picture; the daughter of Herodias, 
20 fine; and the Head of Ceres, by Eliz. Sirani. 
In the yellow bed- chamber, which is of the 
ſame dimenſions, are many excellent pictures, a- 
mong which are the Scourging of Chriſt, in 
which the expreſſion is extremely fine. It was 
done by Old Palma, in competition with Titian, 
and crowned. The head of St. Paul, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, eſteemed the fineſt work of that great 
painter. The Salutation of the Virgin, by la 
Brunn. St. Catharine, a noble picture, by Do- 
minichino. Bacchus 8 to offer e fo to 


Ariadne, by Guido. Chriſt viſiting St. John, 
alſo by Guido, A Morning and an Evening Land- 
ſcape, both wonderfully * by Claude Lorrain; 
and a land ſtorm, gloriouſly done, by Nicolo 


Pouſin. | 
In the drefling-room are/alſo a conſiderable 
number of fine pictures Upon the whole, the 


collection, though not very numerous, is extreme- 


ly capital. | 

The ornamented grounds belonging to this gen- 
tleman, are as curious as his paintings. The 
garden adjoining to the houſe has a terrace, which 
affords a number of delightful proſpects. At one 
end of it is an Ionic temple, commanding a 


variety of landſcapes. You look down upon a 
valley winding at the bottom of a noble amphi- 
theatre of hanging woods. At the other end of 


the terrace is a Tuſcan colonade temple, The 
oppoſite woods, which ſpread over a fine extent of 


hill, fringe the very ſhore of a beautiful river, 
which 
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which winds through the valley, and forms almoſt 
in the center of it a conſiderable caſcade. No- 
thing can be more truly beautiful than the bird's» 
eye aſſemblage of objects ſeen from hence. The 
valley is formed into fine incloſures, -and the 
meanders of the river are bold, and well broken 
by ſcattered trees, This view is beheld with a 
moving variation, as you walk along the terrace, 
ard the Tuſcan temple, with freſh objects 
breaking upon the eye as you advance. That 
building being ſituated at the point of what may 
be termed a promontory of high land, projecting 
into a winding valley, the views from it are dou- 
bled ; another terrace then appearing, the temple 
commands various, ſublime and beautiful ſcenes. 
To the left you view, with infinite advantage, the 
valley already deſcribed ; for the hanging woods 
on the oppoſite fide are ſeen in a much greater 
bending extent, than from the former point of 
view, and have a noble effect: the valley, the ri- 
ver, and the caſcade, are ſeen beneath you at a 
depth that preſents a full view of every incloſure : 
the bank of wood againſt the garden, forms a 
curve that has a very Fe appearance, bounded at 
the top by the Ionic temple : in front, between the 
hills, an extenſive woody valley appears beauti- 
fully variegated. An old tower, Helmeſly church, 
and the town, ſcattered with clumps of trees, are 
ſeen at thoſe points of view, which make one al- 
moſt think them the effects of deſign. Turning 
to the right, a freſh view is preſented, differing 
from the former, yet in uniſon with it. The val- 
ley continues to wind with a noble hollow of ſur- 
rounding hills, that throw an awful. ſublimi 
over the whole ſcene ; they are covered with hang- 
ing woods, the brownnels of which ſets off the 
deauty of the river in a ſtriking manner. It is 
here ſeen in a greater breadth, and as you look 
298 | upon 
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upon its courſe, the ſun- beams playing on its cur- 
rent, throw an elegant luftre on this ſequeſtered 
ſcene, while a caſcade in view, adds the beauties 
of motion and found. Advancing farther on the 
terrace, a ſcene is preſented ſtil] more exquiſite 


than any of the preceding. You look through a 
waving break in the ſhrubby wood, which grows 


upon the edge of a precipice, down upon Rivaulx- 
Abbey, which ſtands at two miles diſtance in the 
midſt of a beautiful valley, ſcattered trees appear- 


ing among the ruins, in a ſtile too elegantly pic- 


tureſque to admit of a deſcription. | 

The above-mentioned Ionic porticoed temple, 
is a beautiful room, 27 feet long and 18 broad, 
The cieling is coved and painted with a copy of 
Gaido's Aurora, done in a very agreeable man- 
ner. The cove of the cieling is painted in com- 
partments, and on the fbur ſides are Andromeda 
chained to a rock, Diana, a ſea Venus, and Her- 
cules and Omphale. At the corners of the cove 
are Cupids, and, in ſmaller compartments, other 


ſubjects. The whole performed by Burnice, who 


came from Italy on purpoſe. The cornice and 
frieze, and the chimney-piece, which is of white 
marble, are very elegant, and the pannels and or- 


- Haments are aJorned with a gilt carving on a 


brown ground. _ . | 

At NEWBURGH, ſix miles ſouth by weſt of 
Helmeſley, was an abbey of canons regular of St. 
Auguſtine, founded by Roger de Mowbray, in the 
year 1145. It was dedicated to the Firgin Mary, 
and its revenue was valued at the diſſolution at 
3671. 8s. 3d. per annum by Dugdale, and at 
about ,4571. by Speed. 7% 

Four miles north-eaſt of Helmſley is KIiRKBVY- 
Moors1DE, which is ſeated on the edge of a 


moor, near the river Rye. It was originally cal- 
led only Kirkby, but had the epithet Moorſide 


annexed 
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annexed. to it from its ſituation, on the ſide of 
Black-moor, and to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral o- 
ther towns of the name of Kirkby. It is, how- 
ever, but an indifferent place; has a market on 
Wedneſdays, and two fairs, held on Whitfun- 
Wedneſday, for horned cattle and horſes, and on 


the 18th of September, for ſheep, linen, and wol · 
len cloth, ; - 

Four miles north by eaſt of Kirkb -Moorlide 
is LASTINGHAM, a village in which Odibald, or 

Edibald, king of part of the Northumbers, ſound- 
ed a monaſtery, which is ſaid to have been dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. It was in a manner 
deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars, but repaired in the 
reign of William the Conqueror: but the abbot 
and religious of this place, were ſoon after re- 
moved to St. Mary's monaſtery at Vork. 

About 15 miles to the north of Helmi 
SToxrsLEY, which ſtands upon the banks of — 


river Wiſk, in a fruitful tract, called Allerton- 


ſhire. It is a corporate town, "conſiſting of one 
well built ſtreet, about half a mile long, and has 
a good market on Saturdays, and a fair, held on 


the Saturday before Lrinity-Sunday, which is 


reckoned the greateſt fair in England, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and linnen cloth. 

At SCRATHE, not far from Stokeſley, Stephen 
Meinil, ſenior, in the reign of Henry the Firſt, 
founded a religious houſe, afterwards annexed to 
the monaſtery of Giſborn, to which it was a cell 
of canons, of the order of St. Auguſtine. 

Six miles north by eaſt of Stokeſley is G1sB0- 
ROUGH, or GUu1sBOROUGH, a town ſituated in 
the road from Whitby to Durham. It ſtands on 
ariſing ground, in a delightful fituation, and has 


a remarkable pure air; a fine ſcene of verdure 


overſpreads all the fields near it, which are adorn- 
70 with plenty of wild- flowers, almoſt all the year 
round, 
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in Italy, The town is well built, and the inha- 
bitants famous for their civility and neatneſs. 
Here was formerly an abbey, the church of which 
ſeems by its ruins, to have been little inferior to 
the beft cathedrals in England. Near this town 
are mines of iron and alum, but the latter are ſaid 
to be now almoſt neglected. This town has a 
_ on Mondays, and fix fairs, held on the 
and Tueſday after the 11th of April, for 
— and * cattle; on Tueſday in 
Whitſun-Week, for horned cattle and linen; on 


the a7th of Auguſt, the 19th and 20th of Sep- 


tember, and the firſt Monday after the 11th of 
November, for horned cattle. | 

- CLEVELAND, the moſt northern 4 4 
Yorkſhire, is, on three ſides, encompaſſed b 
German ocean, and the mouth of the river wag 
and receives its name from the high rocks and 
precipices with which it abounds, the word cleve 
ſignifying a rock. It has, however, many fertile 
ſpots, and is remarkable for giving, together with 
Southampton, the title of duke to the noble Fa- 
mily of Fitz-Roy. 

In the midſt of this diſtri, five miles north of 
Giſborough, is KIRK LEATHAM, the ſeat of 
Charles Turner, Efq; an excellent houſe, in 
which convenience is chiefly conſulted. The 
front extends 132 feet, and the depth 65, The 
principal floor contains; firſt, a — 61 feet 
by 21, and 21 in height. This is a noble room, 
of very pleaſing proportions. The cornice of the 
door-caſe is ſupported by light and elegant Corin- 


tian columns, and the chimney- pieces, which 


are of poliſhed Sienna marble, by Wilton, though 
plain, are elegant. The dining-room, which is 


46 feet long, 26 broad, and 22 high, has a chim- 


of 


* 


round, whence it has been compared to Puteoli 
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of Sienna, with ornaments of poliſned white 
marble, The houſe contains ſeveral other noble 
rooms, among which are four principal bed- 
chambers, with dreffing- rooms, and 15 other 
bed-chambers, all fitted up for company, the ſer- 
vants lying in the offices. „ N 

At a ſmall diſtance. are three public edifices, 


raiſed by the Turner family; particularly an hoſ- 


pital, a public ſchool, a church, and a mauſo- 
leum adjoining to it. The firſt is a — hand- 
ſome building, incloſing three ſides of the court, 
founded by Sir William Turner, lord mayor of 
London, in 1676. The foundation conſiſts of 
ten old men, ten old women, ten boys, and ten 
girls, a chaplain, a maſter, a miſtreſs, and a nurſe. 
The boys and girls are taken in between the ages 


of nine and eleven, and leave it at ſixteen: they 


are cloathed at going out, and after ſeven years are 
expired, upon bringing certificates of their good be- 
haviour, have a benefaction of 61. 138. 4d. 
The chapel is a ſmall but neat ſtructure, 35 
feet by 33, and the roof, which is arched in com- 
partments, is ſupported by four light and hand- 
ſome Ionic columns. Over the altar is a fine 
painting on glaſs, of the Wiſe Men making their 
offerings. On one fide is Serjeant Turner, who 
left the above benefactions to the hoſpital, and on 
the other Sir William Turner, 

The ſchool was erected in 1709 by Cholmley 
Turner, Eſq; who endowed it with 1001. a year 
for the maſter, 501. for the uſher, and 3ol. for 
purchaſing books, and other uſes, It is a large, 
handſome, n building, and has a li- 
brary well filled with valuable books. Amon 
other curioſities is a carving of St. George an 
the dragon, cut out of one piece of boxwood, 
and executed with ſuch minute delicacy, 'as is 
ſcarce to be equalled, 9 | 
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The church is a light and handſome. ſtructure, 
erected by Mr. Turner's. father. It is built 
with ſtone, and the roof ſupported by ſix Tuſcan 
columns. The mauſoleum adjoining is a circular 
room, 20 feet. in diameter, covered with a dome, 
It was built by Mr. Cholmley Turner, and 
among other monumental ftatues, are thoſe of 
that gentleman, and William Turner, Eſq; by 
Upon a hill in the park is erected a temple, 
from whence is a moſt noble proſpect of the coun- 
try around theſe edifices, which are ſeated in the 
midſt of à fine extenſive vale; interſected with 
incloſures, and the proſpect is bounded by the ſea 
and the river Tees, the higher lands of Durham 
filling the diſtant view, This proſpect alſo in- 
cludes the new farm- houſes raiſed by Mr. Turner, 
which have a pleaſing effect. > 
The improvements made by Mr. Turner are 
admirable : the roads every way leading to the 
houſe were extremely bad; he therefore made 
thoſe near it bimſelf, and raiſed. a conſiderable 
ſubſcription throughout the reſt of Cleveland to 
render all of them good, without the aſſiſtance of 
turnpikes; and they are now finiſhed, and are 
{ſuperior to many turnpike, roads. The farms of 
which his Cleveland eſtate is compoſed, conſiſted 
of ſcattered fields, generally at a diſtance from the 
bouſes, moſt: of which were in a bad condition. 
He therefore built new farm-houſes, with conve- 
nient barns, ſtables, and cow-houſes, of brick. 
and tile, in, the propereſt ſituations of the: eſtate, 
and then added to each, the fields around it. The 
cottages of the poor were wretched havels, placed 
every where, but in the ſpots wanted: he there- 
fore immediately raiſed new ones, ſubſtantially 
built of brick and tile; and by, placing them 
round an open ſpace, by way of green, greatly 
I , . 
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ernamented the country. He alſo erected houſes 
add ſhops for a wheel-wright, a butcher, and 
ſhop-keeper ; and thus provided the neceſſary 
tradeſmen for the neighbourhood. A collection 
of little mean ale-houſes, which encouraged idle- 
neſs and drunkenneſs among the villages, and 

were the receptacles of the ſmugglers that fre- 
quented the weſt, he cauſed to be demoliſhed, 
and erected two very handſome inns, one in the 
new village above mentioned, and the other in a 
little fiſhing town, a part of his eſtate on the 
coaſt; and as the inn at the fiſhing town is near 
one of the fineſt beaches in England, he raiſed a 
houſe with handſome apartments, and built bath- 
ing machines, that his own company, and the 
gentlemen and ladies of the neighbourhood, might 
have the convenience of bathing, without the 
trouble and expence of going to Scarborough. 
_ - Beſides theſe improvements, Mr. Turner made 
innumerable others, with reſpect to his farms. 
He planted the fields with cabbages, on which 
the oxen ſoon grew fat, and found that they 
were ſuperior to turnips, and went much farther 
in feeding all forts of cattle. He introduced 2 
better ſort of horned cattle and ſheep from Lan- 
caſhire and Lincolnſhire; and, in ſhort, made it 
a maxim of conduct, to encreaſe the population 
of his territory. Inſtead of quarrelling with other 
pariſhes, to ſee who ſhould be troubled with the 
feweſt poor, he endeavoures to encreaſe the num- 
ber in his, by receiving all who came, that can 
and will work; and as faſt as his cottages fill he 
builds new ones. He employs all that offer for 
work, and keeps them at it regularly ; but, as a 
juſtice of peace, puniſhes the idle vagrant. He 
alſo takes every year a number of the boys from 
the foundling-hoſpital at Ackworth in this counss 
ty, and binds them apprentices to his tenants, to 
| M 2 be 
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be taught the practical part of huſbandry. Thus, 
by an enlarged and enlightened ſyſtem of politics, 
oppoſite to the pernicious practices of nine-tenths 
of the kingdom, he has encreaſed the number of 
people, at the ſame time that the poor rates of his 
villages are not in the leaſt augmented. 

The general plan of this ſpirited gentleman's 
conduct, is to keep conſtantly in his hands a 
large tract of land; he takes the worſt firſt, and 
improves it by every proper means of cultivation : 
if the buildings are in a bad condition, he raiſes 
new ones; lays out the farm regularly around 
each ; forms the fields into regular ſhapes ; puts 
the fences in good order; fallows the worn- 
out lands; and throws them into ſuch beneficial 
courſes of huſbandry, by means of cabbages and 
clover, as, in a few years, to bring them into 
proper order for laying down with graſſes, which 
he accordingl 2 executes, and leaves a ſmall part 
for tillage. He then lets the farm, and takes 
another into his hands, to manage in the ſame 
manner; by which means his whole eſtate, in a 
few years, will be a perfect garden. This gen- 
tleman's conduct affords an example, highly wor- 
thy of imitation ; we have therefore given a con- 
ciſe abſtract of it from an admitable and uſeful. 
work lately publiſhed, intitled, 4 Six Months Tour 
through the North of England, where the ſenſible and 
judicious landlord may find a much more parti- 
cular account, in order to regulate his conduct, 
in forming a like plan of encreafing the population 
and value of his eſtate. | 85 
Seven miles weſt of Giſborough is ACKLAM, a 

village only famous for a huge mount called Sivers, 
from the emperor Severus, who dying at Vork, 
was brought to this place, where his funeral pile: 
was ezecled, and his body burnt, after which his 

. aſhes 
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aſhes being depoſited i in veſſel of porphery were 


carried to Rome. 

We ſhall now return to Giſborough, and pro- 
ceed from thence, ten miles ſouth-ea to EGToN, 
a village that has four fairs, held on the Tueſday 
before the 15th of February; on the Tueſday be- 
fore the 11th of May; on the 4th of September; 
and the Tueſday before the 22d of November, for 
horned cattle, boots, and ſhoes. | 

Near Egton is GRoMoND, or Ga- 
ABBEY, founded by Joanna, the wife of Robert 
de Turnham, as a cell to the convent of Gramont 
in France. It ſubſiſted till the general diſſolution, 
at which time it had not above four monks, and 
its revenue was valued only at 121. 28. 8d.:a 
year. 

About five miles to the weſt of Egton i is Wur- 
BY, which is a well built town, ſeated on the 
German ocean, at the mouth of a ſmall river 
called the Eſk, 227 miles north by weft of Lon- 
don. It has a cuſtom-houſe, and a good harbour, 

The beſt and ſtrongeſt veſſels uſed in England for 
the coal - trade are built here, and upwards of 300 
ſhips belong to this place. As fiſhing was its 
original ſupport, there is ſtill abundance of fiſh 
caught here, and beſides what is cured, their 
pannier-men diſpoſe of great quantities of freſh 
fiſh, to all the places round for many miles diſ- 
tance, Their coaſt trade in time of peace is very 
large ; they export butter, fiſh, hams, alum, tal- 
low, &c. and 'tis ſaid that 500 barrels of this fiſh 
come every year to London, and no leſs than 
6000 barrels of butter to the ſame market. On 
the other hand they import a thouſand tons of lime 
from Scarborough, and many thouſand chaldrons 
of coals for the uſe of the alum works, &c. there 
being ſeveral conſiderable alum mines by this 
town, They have alſo a conſiderable ſhare in 
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the coal trade, and in time of war are generally 
much concerned in letting out their ſhipping for 
the tranſport ſervice. With reſpect to their fo- 
.reign commerce, it reaches to almoſt all parts of 
Europe. They annually ſend between 20 and 30 
large ſhips into the Baltic, 9 or 10 veſſels paſs al- 
moſt conſtantly between this place and Holland; 
five or fix fail yearly up the Mediterranean, with 
falt fiſh, and the products of this country. They 
have likewiſe been pretty ſucceſsful in the whole 
fiſhery. What they chiefly import are, rice, tim- 
ber, hemp, pitch, tar, turpentine, and other 
. bulky commodities. 1 . 
The houſes are ſtrong and convenient, and the 
inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 9000 : induſtry, 
trugality, and a univerſal paſſion for what 3 
their marine, are ſaid to be their diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics. They have three inſurance com- 
panies, which keep up a ſpirit of induſtry and 
enterprize, by ſecuring individuals from being 
undone by any bold undertaking. This town has 
a market on Saturdays well ſupplied with corn, 
fleſh, fowls, and fiſh; but has no fairs. 
In the reign of queen Anne, the pier being 
much decayed, the inhabitants obtained an act of 
rliament for rebuilding it; and many works 
have been lately made for the more conve- 
nient building, fitting out, and repairing of ſhips : 
no leſs than four dry docks have been erected 
within theſe few years; and by additions to its 
moles or piers, the port has been rendered much 
ſafer and more commodious than it was for- 
merly. a | | | £0 
This town was anciently called Streanſhall, from 
a monaſtery ſo named. This monaſtery was 
founded by Oſway, or Oſwy, king of Northum- 
derland, who having flain Penda, the Saxon king 
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of Mercia, and vanquiſhed all his forces, gave 
Streanſhall, now called Whitby, or White-town, 
with the land and twelve capital manor-houſes, 
in the year 655, for the ſupport of a religious 
houſe, to compleat a vow he had made, in caſe he 
obtained the above victory. A nunnery was built 
here by Hilda, a lady of great devotion, but was de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, and above 200 years after 
was rebuilt, and converted into a houſe of Bene- 
dictine monks by William de Percy, who in 1067 
devoted the abbey-town of Whitby to God, St. 
Peter, St. Hilda, and monks ſerving: God there 
for ever. This abbey was in being at the time of 
the diſſolution, when its revenue was valued at 
437 1. 28. 9d. a year by Dugdale, and at about 
5051. by Speed. It enjoyed a fine proſpect over 
the German ocean. The church is {till ſtanding, 
and ſee ms to be pretty entire. It has a large tower- 
ſteeple, and the architecture of the whole is very 
elegant. A ſmall part of the walls of the abbey 
we ſtil] ſtanding, which ſhew that it has been a 
large ſtructure. 4 

. The author of Magna Britannia, &c. obſerves, 
that it was thought St. Hilda, abbeſs of this mo- 
naſtery, by her prayers, turned certain ſerpents 
into ſtones, an opinion that took its riſe from the 
ſnake-ftoneg, hereafter mentioned, and adds, that 
ſhe, cauſed the wild-geeſe, flying over a certain 
Piece of ground. belonging to her monaſtery, to 
fall down dead, of which the author of that work, 
with great gravity obſerves, that this is a phzeno- 
menon relating to the air, which he had not judg- 
ment to ſolve; but that the wild-geeſe on attempt · 
ing to fly over it, ſuddenly fall-to the ground, to 
the great amazement of thebeholders. We ſhould 
„not, ſays he, have taken notice of this acct» 
« dent, had we not been well aſſured of the 
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truth of it from ſeveral credible perſons. 
*©-But we cannot believe, that the holy abbeſs St. 
* Hilda, hath by her prayers entailed ſuch a qua- 
* lity on this ground. It feems to us that this 
<< hurtful quality is in the air, and that at a great 
« diſtance from the earth, becauſe wild-geeſe fly 
«© high: Me aſſert nothing poſitively. What if 
* the air ſhould be fo pure here, that it is not 
<« fit for breathing, and ſo the wild-geeſe faint 
« and fall ?” 
_ - Notwithſtanding the ſolemnity with which this 
ridiculous fable is told, and the no lefs ridiculous 
attempt to account for it, we can aſſure our read- 
ers, 'that there is not any ſpot of ground about 
Whitby, upon which wild-geeſe or any other 
birds fall down, nor is the fable itſelf ever known 
or talked of among the inhabitants. | 
On the eaſt ſide of the mouth of the harbour 

are cliffs nearly perpendicular, that ' riſe about 
180 feet above the level of the ſea, which, at 
High water, are waſhed by the waves, but at low 
water the ſea retires, and leaves a dry ſhore of a. 
confiderable breadth: the ſhore conſiſts of a ſmooth 
flat rock, reſembling ſlate : this rock, the inhabi- 
tants call a Scarr, and it is in a manner overſpread 
with looſe ragged rocks and large ftones ſcattered 
upon it, in great diſorder and confuſion. Within 
the ſurface of this ſcarr, and in the lower ſtratum 
of theſe cliffs, which eonſiſt of a ſhingly ſort of 
ſtone, of the ſame colour as the ſcarr, are found 
in great plenty ſeveral natural curioſities, particu- 
Jarly ſnake- ſtones, all rolled up in ſpiral volutes, 
the bodies of which are very neat and perfect, 
but all of them want heads: they ate incloſed in 
hard roundiſh ſtones, of the colour of the ſcarrs 
and lower ſtratum of the cliffs. 

There are here alſo petrefied ſhells of the vi- 

valve Kind, not found ſingly, but in pairs, con- 
nected 
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nected by a joint or hinge, and cloſed like com- 
plete and perfect ſhell-fiſn; but upon breaking 
_ inſtead of a petrefied ſh, you find them 
filled with ſtone, of the colour of the ſtratum in 
which they lie. The ſhell is of a quite different 
ſubſtance from its contents, it is very brittle, 
and ſhivers into thin ſhining flakes. The ſeams 
or traces, which diſtinguiſn the growth and tex- 
ture of real ſhells, are very diſcernable, and nicely 
preſerved. They are about the ſize of — 2 
ſhells, but not of the cockle kind. Petrefied 
ſ:ollop-ſhells, are alſo ſometimes found on the 
ſcarrs, but theſe are very rare. There are alſo 
trochitae or conical ſtones of various ſizes, from 
one quarter to an inch and a half in diameter, at 
the baſe; and from one to five or ſix inches long. 
The floping ſides of theſe little cones are convex, - 
. curving or bulging out a little, Upon breaking 
or cutting them, parallel to the baſe, the ſection 
is a radiated circle, innumerable radii iſſuing from 
the center in the axis of the cone, to every part 
of the circumference, Large pieces of petrefied 
wood, are likewiſe found fixed in the ſcarr, which, 
to the eye, has the perfect appearance of the fibres, 
grains, and even knots of the wood; but upon 
handling it, you find it a brittle ſtone, and may 
break ſmall pieces of it with your hands, without 
much difhculty, _ 
But the moſt extraordinary natural a 
found here, is a foſſil ſkeleton of an animal, of 
which a particular deſcription is given in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions Vol. L. This animal appears 
to have been of the lizard kind, quadrupede, and 
| _ amphibious, and about 14 feet in length, which 
is much larger than any creature of the ſame kind 
that has ever been found living in Europe. The 
- ſubſtance and native colour of the bones, are, in 
- moſt parts, preſerved ;z the membrane, chat! imme- 
M 5 diately 
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diately Covers them, is alſo entire, and the ſmooth 
poliſh of the teeth, is plainly to be diſcovered ; 


the cavities of all the bones are filled with a ſub- 


ſtance that ſeemed to be exactly the ſame as the 


- rock. itſelf, which is a blackiſh ſlate. This was 


found about ten feet deep, in what is called the 
Alum rock, and about fix yards from the foot of 


the cliff, and was covered ſeveral feet by the wa- 
ter in ſpring tides. The cliff is remembered to 


have extended 20 yards farther towards the ſea 
than it does now, ſo that theſe bones muſt have 


deen under it, and there is indubitable evidence, 
that it muſt formerly have projected a mile; for 
ſo much has the ſea in this — gained of the 
land. It is therefore clear, almoſt to demon- 


ſtration, that this animal is antediluvian, and 
that it could be only buried here, by the effect of 
the deluge; for as the ſtrata above it could never 


| have been broken through, Fo ſo great a depth as 


180 feet, it muſt have been depoſited here, when 
the ſtrata was firſt formed. 


Under theſe cliffs is a lonely walk, that cannot 
fail of affording an agreeable amuſement to a phi- 
loſophic and contemplative mind. The foaming 


waves at your feet, the lofty precipices over your 


head, and the ruins of a world, the manifeſt veſ- 
tigia 'of the deluge before your eyes, conſpire to 
form a ſcene ſolemn, grand, and awful, and to 
diſpoſe the mind to a ſerious meditation on the 
omnipotence of the Creator of the world, and the 
mighty changes, and ſtupendious revolutions, 
which this globe has certainly undergone, 
Fourteen miles ſouth by eaſt of Whitby is ScAx- 
BOROUGH, Which is ſituated on a high, ſteep 


rock, ſurrounded by the ſea, except on the weſt 


ſide, where it is joined to the continent by a'nar- 
row lip of land, at the diſtance of 43 miles north-eaſt 
by as of York, a and 204 north of London. The 
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Hhouſes are ſtrong, pretty well built, and placed 


in the from of a half moon, extending irregularly 
on the declining ſide of the rock. The ſituation 


of the town is romantic. It was formerly defend- 


ed by a ſtrong caſtle, built by William le Groſſe, 
earl of Albemarle, in the reign of king Stephen, 
and was rebuilt in a more ſplendid manner, by 
king Henry the Second; it bad a ſtately tower, 
-which ſerved for the direction of ſailors ; but it 
was demoliſhed in the civil wars, and of its ruins we 
have given an engraved view. The town gives 
the title of Earl to the right honourable Richard 


Lumley Saunderſon. Scarborough has one of 


the beſt harbours in the kingdom, that is of great 
advantage for receiving chips in ſtormy weather, 
coming from the eaſtern ſeas along our northern 
coaſt; on which account, the pier is maintained at 
_ the public expence, by a duty upon cvals from 
-Newcaſtle and Sunderland. The mariners of this 
town have erected: an hoſpital for the widows of 
poor ſeamen, which is maintained by a rate on 


the veſſels of this port, and by deductions out of 


| the ſeamen's wages. Herrings are caught here 
n great quantities, from the middle of Auguſt till 
November; they have alſo: cod-fiſh,  mackart}, 
turbots, and a variety of other fiſh, with which 


they ſupply the city of Vork. The town carries: 
on a conſiderable trade, and has a great number 


of ſhips, chiefly employed in carrying coals from 
-Newcaſthe to London. 


But the flouriſhing ſtate of this place mic be, 
in a great, meaſure, aſcribed to the reſort of the 


people of all ranks, to drink the waters, whoſe 


- virtues: have been already deſcribed, in treating 

of the mineral ſprings of this county. But in the 

r 1737, this famous Spaw had like to have been 
Jon, by a moſt ſurpriſing accident. It lay ſouth 

rom the town, on the ſands fronting _ ſea to the 
M 6 eaſt; 
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eaſt ; and on the back of it, to the weſt, was a 
high cliff 54 yards above high-water mark. The 
Raith or wharfe, was a large body of ſtone, bound 
by timbers, and was a fence #ainſt the ſea, 
for the ſecurity of the houſe. It was 76 
Feet long, and 14 feet high. The houſe and 
uildings were upon a level with the ſtaith, at 
the north end of which, upon a ſmall riſe above 
the level ſands, were the Spaw-wells. On the 
28th of December in the morning, a great crack 
was heard from the cellar of the Spaw-houſe, and 
upon ſearch, the cellar was found rent. The 
night following, another crack was heard, and in 
the morning, the inhabitants were ſurprized to 
ſee the ſtrange poſture it was in, and got ſeveral 
gentlemen to view it, who thinking the houſe 
could not ſtand long, adviſed them to remove 
their goods; but this advice they neglected. On 
the Thurſday following, between two and three 
in the afternoon, another crack was heard, and 
the top of the cliff behind it, rent 224 yards in 
length, and 36 in breadth, and was all in mo- 
tion, flowly deſcending for ſeveral hours. It con- 
tained about an acre of paſture-Jand, and had cat- 
tle then feeding upon it. At length it ſettled about 
17 yards perpendicular below its former height. 
The ſides of the cliff neareſt the Spaw ſtood as 
before, but were in many places rent, broken, 
and forced forward to the fea. The ground, 
when ſunk, continued upon a level, and the next 
morning the cattle were ſtill feeding on it, the 
main land being as a wall on the weſt, and ſome 
part of the fide of the cliff, as a wall to the eaſt; 
but the whole appeared in proſpect with ſuch con- 
fuſion, as is not to be deſcribed. As the ground 
ſunk, the earth or ſand, on which the people 
uſed to walk under the cliff, roſe upwards, out of 
its natural poſition, for above 100 yards in * 
| | an 
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and 26 in breadth, on each ſide of the ſtaith north 
and ſouth ; and was, in ſome places, fix, and in 
others, ſeven yards above its former level. The 
Spaw-well ouch it, but no ſooner began to 
riſe, than it ceaſed running, and was gone. Even 
the ſtaith, which was computed at 2463 tons, 
roſe entire and whole, 12 feet higher than its for- 
mer poſition, but rent a little in the front, and 
was forced forwards 20 yards towards the ſea. 
.- The moſt reaſonable account then given for 
this phenomenon, is as follows. The ſtaith or ( 
. wharfe, a little before, having been thrown | 
down by the violence of the ſea, Mr. Vincent | 
had been employed to rebuild it, and cauſed a 
trench to be dug, which was with great difficulty 
cleared of water; and when this was completed, 
de found that, in ſeveral parts of the trench, he 
could eaſily thruſt his cane up to the head; from 
whence it was naturally concluded, that all the 
earth under the ſtaith, was of a porous, ſpongy, 
ſwampy nature, and that it was much the ſame 
below the foundation of the Spaw-houſe, and all 
under the ſides of the cliff adjoining. Allowin 
this to be fact, the folid earth and the cliff, which 
were of ſo vaſt a weight, as, by computation,” to 
amount to 261, 350 tons, preſſing gradually upon, 
and into the ſwampy, boggy earth beneath it, 
would of courſe raifs the earth and ſands in the . 
front, and produce al! the ſurprizing elfects we 
rr mentioned. 
Happily ſor the town after clearing away the 
; wlan, and a diligent ſearch, they again found the 
Spaw- ſpring, and on trial, had the pleaſure to find 
it rather improved than impaired by the diſaſter z 
and at preſent; the Whole | is in a more flouriſhing 
condition than ever. 
Since this eeident, many new buildings have 
been erected, to accommodate the perſons of high 
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rank who reſort thither, for the fake of the wa- 
ters; and have aſſemblies and public balls, 
in long rooms erected for that (purpoſe ; but: theſe 
buildings want that elegance, which the reſort of ſo 
much good company demands 
The town is a very ancient borough, governed 
by two bailiffs, a recorder, common-council- men, 
and other officers. It has a market on Thurſdays 
and Saturdays, and two fairs, held on Holy- 
Thurſday, and on the 22d of November, for toys. 
Scarborough had anciently ſeveral religious 
houſes, particularly an hoſpital, dedicated to St. 
Thomas the Martyr, and another dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. Here was a cell of monks, which be- 
longed to the abbot and convent of Ciſtertium in 
France; a houſe of Grey friars, founded about the 
year 1240 3.2 houſe of Black friars, founded be- 
fore the year 1285; and a houſe of Carmelite 
Friars, ſaid to have been founded by king Edward 
the Second.  . - 7. 113167 6 
Three miles to the ſouth by weſt of Scarbo- 
rough is SEAMORE, which had formerly a mar- 
ket, and has now a fair on the 15th of July, for 
horſes, boots, and ſhoes. In 1594, a rebellion 
was begun here by Thomas Day, pariſh clerk, 
one Stephenſon. of the ſame place, and William 
Ombler, of Eaſt-Helerton. Their pretence was 
religion, and to farther their deſigns, they ſet fire 
to the beacons in the country all round. They 
began with killing Mr. White, a gentleman, Mr. 
Berry, ſervant to Sir Walter Mildmay, Mr. Crop- 
ton, and Mr. Savage, a merchant. The gentle- 
men, upon this, began to be afraid of their lives; 
for the rebels had encreaſed to the number of 
3000; but at length, a ſudden ſtop was put to 
them, by the coming of the king's pardon to thoſe 
who would lay down their arms, on which, my 
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| of them diſperſing, their leaders were ſoon after | 


ſeized, and executed at Vork. 


Five miles ſouth-weſt of — is Won 


HAM, which had a priory of Ciſterſian nuns, 
founded about the year 1153, which, at the time 
of the diſſolution, had nine religious, when its re- 
venue was valued at 251. 178. 6d. a year. 
Twelve miles to the weſt by ſouth of Searbo- 


1 rough is PicKERING, a pretty large, well built 


town, ſeated on a hill, by the ſide of : a: brook, a- 
mong the wild mountain of Blackmoor, 26 miles 
eaſt of Vork. It belongs to the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, and has a juriſdiction over ſeveral of the 


neighbouring villages, with a court for all ac- 


tions under 40 8. ariling within the honour of 
Pickering, and has alſo an old ruinous caſtle, in 
which the above court is held. It has a market 
on Mondays, and a fair held on the 14th.of Sep- 
tember, for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep. + - 
Seven miles to the ſouth by eait of Hunman 
is BURLINGTON, or BRIDLING TON, which is feated 
near a bay or creek of the German ocean, eſteem- 


ed a ſafe harbour in ſtorms, from the north, north- 


weſt, and north-eaſt, and is chiefly frequented by 
colliers. It ſtands 36 miles north of Hull, and 


7 principally inhabited by ſea-faring people. de 
has a ſmall trade, in which are employed ten or a 


dozen ſhips; and has a quay, two miles from the 
town, for loading and unloading goods, and ſome 
company refort thither for the ſake of bathing; It 
has alſo a cuſtom-houſe, and is conſidered as: a 
member of the port of Hull, Its harbour has 
been improved, by virtue of ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment, paſſed for the repair of its piers. This 
town has a good corn market on Saturdays, with 
two fairs, held on the Monday before Whit-Sun- 


day, and on the 21ſt of . for linen 
and toys. 


In 
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In this town was a monaſtery of regular canons, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded in the 
reign of king Henry the Firſt, which at the diſ- 
ſolution had a revenue valued at 547 l. 98. 114, 
by Dugdale. 8 

A little above three miles to the north-weſt of 
Burlington is FLamBoRouUGn-HEaD, a pro- 
montory which bends into the ſea, and forms the 
bay of Burlington, and upon it is a light- houſe 
well known to ſeamen. Near this promontor 
is a large ditch, called Earls Dyke, which the 
ancient Earls of Holderneſs threw up as a boun- 
dary to their juriſdiction and caſtle. 

A little above two miles to the ſouth by eaſt of 
Burlington is KIL AAM, a town on the road from 
Hull to Burlington, in a dry ſituation in the 

Woulds. It is half a mile in length, and has a 

market on whoa ty with two fairs, held on the 

-21iſtiof Auguſt, and the 12th of November, for 
borned cattle and horſes. | 

At WoTToON, a village eight miles ſouth of 

Kilham, was a priory of Gilbertine nuns and 13 
- canons, founded by Euſtace Fitz- John, which at 
the diſſolution had a revenue valued by Speed at 
4531. a year. 5 1 
Fourteen miles fouth of Kilham is BEVERLEV, 
a very large and populous town, ſeated on a ca- 
nal, fix furlongs in length, cut from the river 
Hull to this town, for the convenience of boats 
and barges, and in 1727, it was rendered deeper 
and wider by act of parliament, for veſſels of 
larger burthen. This town is nine miles north 
of Hull, 36 caſt of York, and 179 north of Lon- 
don, and is a conſiderable plact, above a mile in 
length, with fpacious and well paved ſtreets. It 
is an ancient borough, governed under a charter 
- of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, a recorder, 12 
aldermen, and other officers, whofe ps"! - 
| N — "Ml 
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faid to extend over a hundred neighbouring vil 
lages, beſides ſeveral others, in a large diſtrict 
called Holderneſs, between the Humber and the 
ſea. The ſeſſions for the Eaſt-Riding are always 
held here; and here a court of record, called the 
Provoſt's- court, is kept, in which all cauſes may 
be tried, that ariſe within the liberties of the town, 
except titles to land. This corporation is ſaid to 
have a power in criminal matters, though it is not 
at preſent exerted ; and here is an office, for the 
public regiſtring of all wills and deeds, that affect 
any lands in the Eaſt-Riding. 

Beverley had formerly four pariſh churches, 
which are now reduced to two, St. John's, and 


St. Mary's, which are reckoned the fineſt and 


largeſt pariſh churches in England; and it has al- 
ſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of Proteſtant difſenters. 
St. John's, called the minſter, was formerly col- 
legiate; it was founded by kin Athelſtan, and 
had anciently the privilege of a ſanctuary for per- 
ſons ſuſpected of capital crimes. At the upper 
end of the choir is ſtill to be ſeen, the chair of re- 
fuge called Freedſtool, which conſiſts of one en- 
tire ſtone, on which | is the a infcriptanay: ; 


HAEC SEDES LAPIDEA FREEDSTOQL DICITYR, 
I.E. PACIS.CATHEDRA AD QUAM REVS FYGIEN= 
.DO PERVENIENS OMNLMODAM Arr. FI 
TATAM,. That i 1% 


This ſtone ſeat is called Freedſtool, ay the chair | 


of peace, to which, if any criminal flee, he ſhall 
have full ſecurity. 

Upon opening a grave in this church; in the 
year 1664, — of free · ſtone was diſcovered rs 
feet long and 2 broad. In the vault was a ſheet 
of lead, four feet long, containing ſome aſhes, 
bones, beads, braſs-pins, iron-nails, ' and other 
Nb. and upon the ſheet was a leaden * 

Wit 
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with an inſcription,” intimating that this church 
was burnt in September 1188, and that upon au 
inquiſition made here, on the th of the [des of 
March, in 1707, the bones of St. John de Bever- 
ley, atehbiſhop of York, were found in the eaſt 
rt af the church, and. depoſited in this vault, 
This: St. John de Beverley founded 'a monaſtery 
in this church, which he dedicated to St. John 
Baptiſt; and alſo a college of ſeven ſecular ca- 
nons, with ſeven clerks, which he dedicated to 
St. John the Evangeliſt, He likewiſe founded a ſo- 
Ciety of nuns, in a chapel dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, adjoining to the church; but about 160 years 
aſter, the religious here were murdered, and the 
church and buildings plundered and burnt by the 
Danes. The church was, however, afterwards 
repaired and endowed with revenues by king A- 
thelſtan for ſeven canons, and was a flouriſhing 
collegiate ſociety at the diſſolution. This ſtruc- 
ture is 334 feet in length, from eaſt to weſt, the 
breadth of the tranſept from north to ſoutb is 168 
feet. It was repaired in the reign of king George 
the Firſt, and Sir Michael Wharton left by 
will 4500 l. as à perpetual fund to keep it i 
repair. It is remarkable, that the north-wall « 
the great croſs-ifle, which declined about three 
feet and a half from the perpendicular, was re- 
ſtored by an engine contrived by Mr. Thornton of 
York, Over the altar of this church is a mag- 
— — arch, curiouſly cut, and ſupport- 
ed by eight fluted columns of the Corinthian or- 
der, and ſix Ionic columns and pilaſters are at the 
entrance of the choir, under the organ. The pul- 
pit, reading-deſk; and cover of the font, are of 
excellent workmanſhip ; the galleries are beauti- 
2 finiſhed, and ſupported by columns of the 
Doric order. A modern author, after obſerving 
that this is a very light and beautiful gy nr” 
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juſtly blames the ſoliciſm of introducing the re- 
fmements of Greek architecture, into a Gothie 
ſtructure. Here is a monument of one of the 
Piercys, near 700 years old, with a profuſion of 
carving in ſtone, very light and airy; and behind 
the altar-piece, is a modern one for Sir Michael 
Wharton, by Scheemaker. At the end of the 
church next the choir hangs an ancient table, 
with the picture of St. John, to whom the church 
was dedicated, and another of king Athelſtan, its 
founder: nb en 3 3 | | 

St. Mary's, which is alſo a fine Gothic ftruc- 
ture, is built in the manner of a cathedral, and is 
very ſpacious. In the year 1528, the ſteeple fell 
in the time of divine fervice, and beating down 
part of the roof of the church, killed and wound- 
ed ſeveral perſons, - eng ot abt 
Here is a free-ſchool, that has two fellowſhips, 
fix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibitions to St. John's 
college, Cambridge; a ſpacious building, called 
Hall- Garth, in which the ſeffions and the pro- 
voſt's courts are held ; and in the market-place is 


2 beautiful croſs, ſupported by eight columns, - 


each of one entire ſtone, erected at the expence of 
Sir Charles Hotham, and Sir Michael Wharton; 
a common jail, which has been lately rebuilt; acha- 
Bey hoe, a workhouſe, and ſeven alms-houſes. 
This town ſends two members to parliament. 
It had formerly a cloth manufacture, but its prin- 
cipal manufactures at preſent are tanned-Jeather, 
malt, and bone-lace, in which the inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade; and the town being 


ſituated in a fine ſporting country, is the reſort of 


company, and the reſidence of many gen- 
teel people of ſmall fortunes, who live here in great 
elegance and plenty, at a very ſmall expence. 
Beverley has a market on Wedneſdays for- cattle, 


from the beginning of Lent till after Midſummer ? 
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and another on Saturdays, for corn, fleſh, fiſh, 
and other proviſions; and alſo four fairs, held on 
the "Thurſday before Valentine's day, on Holy. 
*Fhurſday, the 5th of July, and the 5th of No- 
vember, for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep. 
Here were formerly ſeveral religious foundati- 
ons, | beſides thoſe in the minſter; particularly an 
hoſpital, dedicated to St. Giles, the revenue of 
which was valued at the diſſolution at only 81. a 
year. Ap tory of the order of the Knights 
hoſpitallers of Tikes of Jeruſalem ; an hoſpital 
of Black friars; a houſe of Franciſcan friars, and 
two or three more religious houſes, of which we 
find no particulars upon record. | 
At KIILIINOCWOoVUID-GROvR, near Beverley, 
Was an hoſpital chiefly for women before the year 
1169. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
and valued at the diſſolution at 13. 118. 2 d. a year. 
At Me Aux, a village three miles eaſt of Bever- 
Jey, was a Ciſterſian monaſtery, founded in the 
year 1136, by William le Groſs, earl of Albe - 
marle, in which were fifty monks at the time of 
the general ſuppreſſion, when it was endowed with 
annual revenues valued at 2991. 6s. 4d. per an- 
num, by Dugdale, but by Speed at 4151. This 
village teok its name from a city in Normandy, 
from whence the inhabitants came, who peopled 
it aſter the conqueſt. 
Ten miles north-eaſt of Beverley is HoxNs Ex, 
a town ſeated upon the coaſt, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by a ſmall arm of the German ocean. 
Here is a church, with a high ſteeple, which is a 
remarkable ſea- mark; and ſome years ago, a ſtreet 
in this town, called Hornſey-Beck, was entirely 
waſhed away by the ſea, except two or three 
houſes. The town has a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, held on the 12th of Auguſt, and the 
17th of December, for horſes and horned * 
| | out 
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About three miles north-weſt of Hornſey is 
' NUNKELLING, or NUNKLING, where was a pri 
of Benedictine nuns, founded in the reign of king 
Stephen, which had a revenue, valued at the ſup- 
preſſion at 351. 158. 5d. per annum by Dugdale, 
and at above 501. by Speed. | 
At RIs BY, a village three miles to the ſouth by 
eaſt ef Beverley, is the fine ſeat of E. M. Ellerker, 
Eſq. The houſe, which is a large quadrangle, 
with three fronts, is ſituated on the brow of a 
riſing ground, and to the ſouth and weſt, over- 
looks a fine inequality of ſoil, well ſpread with an 
old growth of wood; a winding valley runs before 
the ſouth front, at the diſtance of two or three 
hundred yards; to the north is a ſpacious lawn, 
encompaſſed with plantations ; and to the north- 
weſt is a middling ſized park, but not ſeen from 
the houſe, conſiſting of a beautiful mixture of 
hills, dales, and woods. Near the houſe, to the 
eaſt, are ſeveral groves of young timber. The 
ingenious proprietor is now improving this ſpot, 
in order to give it the greateſt beauty and elegance. 
Five or * miles to the ſouth-weſt of Rifby is 
Cave, the ſeat of Sir George Montgomery Me- 
tham. From the hills, in the way to it, is a very 
fine view of the Humber, with the Trent falling 
into it on one ſide, and the Quſe on the other; 
the high grounds of Lincolnſhire heightening the 
proſpect. When Sir George came to his eſtate, 
his houſe was on a flat, in the midſt of an open 
country, without an acorn planted, and he is now 
improving of it with thegreateſt judgment and taſte, 
Near CoTTINGHAM, a village two miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Riſby, and four to the north by weſt 
of Kingſton upon Hull, is the ſeat and pleaſure- 
grounds of Mr. Watſon. Theſe laſt conſiſt of 
ſhrubberies, with winding-walks laid out in a 


good 
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rod taſte, and the mints a river — 
7 the whole, WIT 
NGSTON-upon-HULLy g ly called only 
= received the name of on, or Kingſ- 
town, from its being founded by king Edward the 
F rſt, and the additional term by 


and is ſaid to have been firſt incorporated by king 


Il, from its ſitua- 


W Fir river of the ſame name, It is ſeated. 
at iſtance of 36 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vork, 


Henry the Third. King Henry the Six th made 
it a County . of itſelf; . and — that prince's 
charter, it it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen, a. recorder, a — 44: ta 'A- water - 


 bailiff, a ſheriff, a town-clerk, a ſword and mace- 
bearer. The mayor had two ſwords given him, 
one by king Richard the Third, and the other by 
king HE the Eighth, though only one ſword. 


is now carried beſore him. He had alſo given 
him a cap of maintenance, and an oar of lignum- 


vitæ, as an enſign of his juriſdiction as weisen 
within the liberties of the Humber. 


The town ſtands at the influx of the river Hull | 


into the Humber, near the place where that arm 


of the ſea opens into the German ocean; and the 
land about it lies ſo low, that by cutting the banks: 


of the Humber, the country may be laid under 


water for five miles round. The town is encom- 


paſſed by a wall and ditch, where it is not defend- 
ed by the Humber, and fortified by a caſtle, a ci- 
| Tadel and blockhouſe. It is large, and in general, 

well built; but moſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
though ſome of them ate wide and handſome, and 
all of them, even to the narroweſt alley, extremely 


well paved, and the town is exceeding populous. 
Here are two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, an 


exchange, a_cuſtom-hbouſe, and a- wool-hall ; 
free-ſchool founded by John. Alcock, biſhop, 5 


Woteeſter, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, ove: 
wh bien 
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hich is the merchants hall. They have a hand- 
{ome exchange, where the merchants meet to tranſs 
act buſineſs as in London. There is alſo a Trinity 
houſe, which was begun by a voluntary contribu- 
tion among the merchants for the relief of the 
diſtreſſed and aged ſeamen, their wives and widows, 
both of Hull, and other places that are members 
of this port. This laſt ſtructure has nothing ſtrik- 
ing in the building; but in one of the rooms: is a 
modern ſea- piece, repreſenting the battle between 
Sir Edward Hawke and the French fleet, off Qui- 
beron-bay, by Serres. In one of the paſſages 
is the effigy of a Greenlander, in a boat, wha was 
taken up at ſea, but died three days after. This 
houſe is governed by 12 elder brethren, fix aſſiſt- 
ants, two wardens, and two ſtewards. Theſe 
have power to decide diſputes between maſters. of 
ſhips and their crews, in matters, relating to ſea 
affairs. In one of the apartments is a manufactory 
of ſail- cloth, in which the town carries on a good: 
trade. Here is a ſtately old bridge of ſtone, con- 
ſiſting of 14 arches; and near it is a building cal- 
led Greenland-houſe, erected in 1674, but it is 
now turned into a ſtore-houſe, for corn and other 
goods. | 82 41 01 83010 | W024 
Among the other public buildings of this town, 
is a handſome, well contrived theatre, which con- 
tains a ſmall orcheſtre, a pit, and three ranges of 
boxes and galleries, and alſo a handſome and welh 
contrived aſſembly- room, 50 feet long, 27 broad, 
and 25 high, parallal with which is the card-room, 
which is 32 feet long, and 20 broad. The for- 
mer is ornamented with Ionic pilaſters, and has a 
n. uſic gallery, in a covered receſs on one fide. In 
this town is likewiſe a charity-ſchool, an hoſpital; 
called God's houſe, founded in 1584, by Michael 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and other hoſpitals or 
work hoyſes for the poor, © - | 
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The trade carried on at Hull is very great, for 
a number of the moſt conſiderable manufacturing 
towns in England, being ſituated on the rivers that 
fall into the Humber, are of infinite advantage to 
its commerce, enabling its merchants to export a 
variety of manuſactures to moſt parts of the world. 
There are 150 ſhips belonging to the town, riſing 
from ſmall craft to thoſe of 600 tons burthen. In 
ſhort, the foreign trade is fo great, that the cuſtoms 
here are reckoned at between 30, and 40,0001. a 
year. With reſpect to the inland trade, it is car- 
ried on by the rivers that fall into the Humber, 
not only to great part of Yorkſhire, but to Lin- 
coln{hire, Nottinghamſhire, Staffordſhire, Derby- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, and Warwickſhire ; the heavy 
s of which counties are brought hither, and 
exported to Holland, Hamburgh, France, Spain, 
the Baltic, and other parts of Europe ; and from 
thence are returned iron, copper, hemp, flax, 
canvas, Ruſſia-linen and yarn, beſides wine, oil, 
fruit, and many other commodities. This town 
fends two members to parliament, and has two 
markets kept on Tueſdays and Saturdays; and a fair 
held on the -1oth of October, for horſes and toys. 
About four miles to the eaſt of Hull is Hey- 
DEN, a pleaſant, well built town, fituated on a 
ſmall ſtream near the Humber, but was formerly 
much more conſiderable, as it had once three 
Churches, which are at preſent reduced to one. It 
is governed by a mayor, a recorder, nine alder- 
men, and two bailiffs. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a market on Saturdays, with 
four fairs, on Feb. 14, Aug: 2, Sept. 25, and 
Nov. 17, for pewter, tin, leathern-wates, aud 
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